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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Berthold Crysmann 


Université de Paris, Laboratoire de linguistique formelle, CNRS 


Manfred Sailer 
Goethe-Universitat Frankfurt a.M. 


The standard view of the form-meaning interfaces, as embraced by the great 
majority of contemporary grammatical frameworks, consists in the assumption 
that meaning can be associated with grammatical form in a one-to-one corre- 
spondence. Under this view, composition is quite straightforward, involving con- 
catenation of form, paired with functional application in meaning. In this book, 
we shall discuss linguistic phenomena across several grammatical sub-modules 
(morphology, syntax, semantics) that apparently pose a problem to the standard 
view, mapping out the potential for deviation from the ideal of one-to-one corre- 
spondences, and develop formal accounts of the range of phenomena. We shall 
argue that a constraint-based perspective is particularly apt to accommodate de- 
viations from one-to-many correspondences, as it allows us to impose constraints 
on full structures (such as a complete word or the interpretation of a full sentence) 
instead of always deriving such structures step by step. 

The book consists of a general introduction and seven topical contributions, 
ranging from morphology to syntax and semantics. In the introductory chapter, 
we shall give a general overview and typology of one-to-many correspondences. 
A number of papers in this volume are formulated in a particular constraint- 
based grammar framework, Head-driven Phrase Structure Grammar (Pollard & 
Sag 1994). These contributions investigate how the lexical and constructional 
aspects of this specific theory can be combined to provide an answer to the issue 
of one-to-many relations across different linguistic sub-theories. 
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1 One-to-many relations across modules 


1.1 Many-to-many nature of morphology 


Possibly the first module of grammar where the ideal of one-to-one correspon- 
dence has been challenged is morphology: classical challenges (Matthews 1972) 
include (i) cumulation, where several morphosyntactic properties are jointly ex- 
pressed by a single exponent, (ii) extended (or multiple) exponence, where a mor- 
phosyntactic property is jointly expressed by several exponents, and (iii) over- 
lapping exponence, i.e. the combination of cumulation and extended exponence. 
These deviations from the canon of a one-to-one correspondence pertain to the 
relation between form and function. 

Cumulation, or fusion, is indeed a highly common property of inflectional sys- 
tems, where one form n = 1 corresponds to m > 1 functions. In fact, fusion is 
considered as the property that distinguishes the broad typological class of in- 
flectional languages from the agglutinative type. However, cumulation can even 
be attested in agglutinative languages, such as Swahili (Stump 1993) or Finnish 
(Spencer 2003). Taking German nominal inflection as an example, marking of 
number and case is often fused, illustrated by the paradigm of Rechner in Ta- 
ble 1.1. 


Table 1.1: German nominal paradigms 


(a) Rechner ‘computer’ (b) Mensch ‘human’ 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM Rechner Rechner NOM Mensch Mensch-en 
GEN Rechner-s Rechner GEN Mensch-en Mensch-en 
DAT Rechner Rechner-n DAT Mensch-en Mensch-en 
ACC Rechner Rechner Acc Mensch-en Mensch-en 

(c) Hals ‘neck’ (d) Arm ‘arm’ 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
NOM Hals Häls-e NOM Arm Arm-e 
GEN  Hals-es Häls-e GEN Arm-s Arm-e 
DAT Hals Häls-en DAT Arm Arm-en 
Acc Hals Häls-e ACC Arm Arm-e 
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The mirror image of cumulation is extended or multiple exponence, where a 
single function m = 1 is expressed multiple times by n > 1 exponents (see Ca- 
ballero & Harris 2012; Harris 2017 for a typological overview). In German nom- 
inal plurals, this is attested e.g. by the combination of affixation and umlaut, an 
instance of morphologically conditioned vowel fronting. In this volume, the chap- 
ter by Crysmann explores a particularly compelling case of extended exponence 
in Batsbi (Harris 2009), where identical class agreement markers may show up 
multiple times within a verb. 

What is probably even more common than pure extended exponence is overlap- 
ping exponence, which can be pictured as a combination of extended exponence 
and cumulation: e.g. in the dative plural Arm-e-n, plural is jointly expressed by 
the suffixes -e and -n (1 : n > 1), while at the same time -n cumulates plural and 
dative marking (m > 1 : 1). 

Perhaps the most common deviation from one-to-one correspondence is zero 
exponence, with m > 0 functions being expressed by n = 0 forms: e.g. in the 
paradigm of German Rechner, a substantial number of case and number com- 
binations are expressed by the absence of any inflectional marker. What is pe- 
culiar about the zero-marked forms is that they do not form any natural class 
here, neither in terms of case, nor in terms of number, nor any combination 
of these two dimensions. Rather, they are interpreted in terms of paradigmatic 
opposition to overtly marked cells. A common way to capture this is in terms 
of Pànini's principle or the elsewhere condition (Kiparsky 1985), a notion em- 
braced by almost every theory of inflection (cf. Halle & Marantz 1993; Prince & 
Smolensky 1993; Anderson 1992; Stump 2001; Crysmann & Bonami 2016). While 
Zero exponence represents the default more often than not, zero exponence may 
sometimes exceptionally constitute an override in an otherwise overtly marked 
paradigm. Consider the German paradigm of Mensch ‘human’: here the only way 
to give a uniform interpretation for the overt marker -en is in terms of opposition 
to the zero-marked nominative singular cell. Thus, within this inflectional class, 
zero exponence constitutes the special case, contrasting with non-zero default 
marking (-en). 

While inflectional morphology also witnesses one-to-one correspondences be- 
tween form and function, almost all possible deviations are well attested: one-to- 
many (cumulation), many-to-one (extended exponence), many-to-many (over- 
lapping exponence), and zero-to-one. The fact that these deviations from a one- 
to-one ideal can be found in practically every inflectional system makes them 
qualify as an indispensable property of this grammatical module. 

One-to-many relations are not only pervasive in the correspondence between 
morphosyntactic properties and the exponents that express them, but they are 
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also characteristic of paradigm structure: a frequently attested phenomenon is 
syncretism, the systematic identity of forms in different cells of the paradigm. 
In a sense, syncretism constitutes an instance of (local) ambiguity. The nominal 
paradigms of German we cited above provide different patterns of syncretism, il- 
lustrating identity of forms for different cells in the paradigm of a single word, as 
well as identity of patterns of exponence across different inflectional paradigms 
(cf. e.g. the singular of Rechner and Arm in Table 1.1). 

Heteroclisis constitutes a particular case of cross-paradigm syncretism, where 
different parts of a lexeme’s paradigm adhere to different inflection classes 
(Stump 2006). Table 1.2 illustrates the phenomenon with data from Czech: in the 
neuter, we find two basic declension classes (hard and soft), where corresponding 
cells are marked with different exponents. Mixed declension neuter nouns like 
kuře ‘chicken’, on the other hand, inflect like soft declension nouns in the singu- 
lar, but, in the plural, the case/number exponents are identical to those found in 
the hard declension. 


Table 1.2: Overabundance and heteroclisis in Czech declension 
(Bonami & Crysmann 2018) 


MASCULINE NEUTER 

hard mixed soft hard mixed soft 
SG 
NOM most pramen pokoj mést-o kuï-e moÿï-e 
GEN most-u pramen-u pramen-e  pokoj-e mést-a kuï-et-e moï-e 
DAT most-u pramen-u pramen-i  pokoj-i mést-u kuï-et-i moÿ-i 
ACC most pramen pokoj mést-o kuï-e moÿï-e 
voc most-e pramen-e pramen-i  pokoj-i mést-o kuï-e moï-e 
LOC  most-é pramen-u pramen-i  pokoj-i mést-é kuï-et-i moÿ-i 
INS most-em pramen-em pokoj-em mést-em  kui-etem moï-em 
PL 
NOM  most-y pramen-y pokoj-e mést-a kuï-at-a moÿï-e 
GEN  most-ü pramen-t pokoj-à mést kuï-at moÿ-i 
DAT  most-üm pramen-üm pokoj-ům mést-üm  kuf-atbàm  moï-im 
ACC  most-y pramen-y pokoj-e mést-a kuf-at-a moÿï-e 
voc most-y pramen-y pokoj-e mést-a kuï-at-a moÿï-e 
Loc  most-ech pramen-ech pokoj-ích mést-ech  kui-at-ech mofï-ich 
INS  most-y pramen-y pokoji mést-y kur-at-y moÿ-i 

‘bridge’ ‘spring’ ‘room’ ‘town’ ‘chicken’ ‘sea’ 
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Syncretism, however, differs from most other cases of lexical ambiguity in be- 
ing systematic, rather than accidental. While systematic attachment ambiguities 
in syntax are rooted in the geometrical properties of tree structure (Catalan num- 
bers), the systematicity of syncretism patterns is of a different nature, combining 
underspecification in the case of natural splits with a specific type of default logic, 
in the case of Paninian splits. By studying patterns of syncretism, morphologists 
try to understand inter alia how a small number of exponents are deployed to 
distinguish a much greater number of cells. 

The opposite of syncretism is overabundance (Thornton 2011; 2012; 2019), 
which has been accepted only fairly recently in morphology. Overabundance is 
the inflectional equivalent of paraphrase, so its very existence should not come 
as too much of a surprise. However, with Paninian competition as an organising 
principle of lexical and morphological knowledge, we should expect overabun- 
dance to be the exception rather than the rule in inflectional systems. 

While heteroclisis, i.e. multiple inflection class membership can just give rise 
to mixed paradigms, where one set of cells adheres to one class and another set 
to a different class, multiple membership may even give rise to overabundance 
(Thornton 2011), as witnessed e.g. by English dreamed/dreamt where a function 
has more than one possible realisation. 

The way in which heteroclisis and overabundance can interact is illustrated by 
the Czech masculine mixed declension given in Table 1.2: in the plural, pramen 
‘spring’ uses the case/number exponents of the hard declension, entirely parallel 
to what we saw in the neuter mixed declension, whereas in the singular, we find 
the exponents of both hard and soft declensions. In essence, heteroclisis appears 
to be one of the contributing factors to overabundance. 

Syncretism and overabundance can be thought of as the inflectional manifes- 
tations of two very general properties of language, namely ambiguity and para- 
phrases. However, within morphological theory, the situation where one form is 
identical across different functions is recognised to the extent that formal theo- 
ries are optimised to describe syncretic patterns with minimal description length, 
typically using preemptive devices such as extrinsic rule ordering (Anderson 
1992) or Paninian competition (Kiparsky 2005; Stump 2001; Prince & Smolensky 
1993; Embick & Noyer 2007). The resulting functional, as opposed to relational, 
perspective on the correspondence between inflectional meaning and form poses 
some challenge towards the integration of overabundance. 

In his contribution to this volume, Beniamine presents an approach to com- 
putational induction of inflection classes and suggests that heteroclisis and over- 
abundance are actually far more wide-spread than commonly assumed and that 
monotonic inheritance hierarchies, as used in HPSG lend themselves naturally 
towards modelling inflectional macro- and microclasses. 
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1.2 One-to-many phenomena beyond morphology 


As shown in the previous section, one-to-many relations are well established in 
morphology. In this section, we list some example cases to which the morpho- 
logical terminology can be applied, at least on a pretheoretical, descriptive level. 

A key insight at the basis of modern formal semantics is the principle of com- 
positionality, which we show in one of its standard versions in (1). 


(1) Principle of compositionality: 
The meaning of a complex expression is a function of the meaning of its 
component parts and the way in which they are combined. 


This principle captures the insight that speakers of a language can understand 
utterances they have never heard if they understand the words and the struc- 
ture of these utterances. Typical formulations of the principle of compositionality 
such as (1) make a number of implicit assumptions that point towards a one-to- 
one relation between form and meaning. We shall review two aspects and some 
problems with them: First, a function has a unique value for a given input, sec- 
ond, there is a single relevant level of “meaning”, or what Bach (1999) calls the 
dictum of one sentence, one proposition. 

Turning to the first aspect, the very notion of a function suggests that there is a 
unique interpretation for any given word-structure combination. This is not im- 
mediately obvious once we look at ambiguities others than lexical and structural 
ambiguities. For example scope ambiguity, see (2a), or collective-distributive am- 
biguity, see (2b), are not straightforwardly related to different lexical items or 
syntactic structures. 


(2) a. Most linguists speak at least two languages. (scope ambiguity) 
Reading 1: For most linguists, there are at least two languages that 
they speak. 

Reading 2: There are at least two languages such that most linguistics 
speak them. 

b. Two students lifted the box. (collective-distributive ambiguity) 
Reading 1: Two students jointly lifted the box. 
Reading 2: Two students lifted the box separately. 


There have been numerous attempts to make the analysis of such data com- 
patible with the principle of compositionality. There are three standard solution 
strategies. First, more syntactic structure can be postulated to subsume these 
cases under structural ambiguity, as done in Montague Grammar (Montague 
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1974), or through quantifier raising, starting from May (1977). Second, semantic 
shifting operations can be introduced in order to treat the problem as a (system- 
atic) lexical ambiguity. Prominent examples of this include Link (1983), Partee & 
Rooth (1983) and Flexible Montague Grammar (Hendriks 1993). Third, attempts 
could be made to argue that there is no real ambiguity but rather a vagueness, 
i.e., that the apparent readings are just different scenarios that are compatible 
with the one, very general, interpretation of the clauses. This could be done in 
underspecified semantics, see Pinkal (1999) and Egg (2011) for an overview. 

Let us turn to the second implicit one-to-one aspect of the principle of com- 
positionality. It is usually interpreted as expressing the idea of one sentence, one 
proposition. Bach (1999) is widely quoted as explicitly challenging this assump- 
tion, in that whatever is “said” should be considered the relevant meaning in the 
sense of the principle of compositionality — in contrast to what is being com- 
municated implicitly by a conversational implicature. The prime examples of 
sentences with more than one proposition involve conventional implicatures as 
in the classical example from Grice (1975) in (3). 


(3) He is an Englishman; he is, therefore, brave. (Grice 1975: 44) 
a. Proposition 1: “He is brave. 


b. Proposition 2: “His being brave is a consequence of his being an 
Englishman’ 


We indicate the two propositions expressed in (3) below the example. Often, 
only the proposition in (3a) is considered what is being “said”, or asserted. The 
proposition in (3b) is considered non-asserted. Under the heading of projective 
meaning, it has been argued that the difference between asserted content, presup- 
position, conventional implicature, and, possibly other types, is not categorical 
(Tonhauser et al. 2013; AnderBois et al. 2015). 

Formal approaches such as Potts (2005) and Liu (2012) show that the non- 
asserted meaning can be computed in parallel to and with the same techniques 
as the asserted content. Gutzmann (2013) provides examples of lexical items and 
constructions that contribute to the non-asserted content only (such as attribu- 
tive damn) and to both asserted and non-asserted content — such as slurs like 
kraut with the asserted meaning ‘German’ and the non-asserted meaning of a 


'Grice’s example in (3) violates many of the LSA guidelines of linguistic examples, see https: 
//www.linguisticsociety.org/resource/lsa- guidelines-nonsexist-usage, accessed 2020-03-04. 
Bach (1999) questions the notion of conventional implicature and rather intends to replace it 
by allowing more than one proposition. 
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speaker’s negative attitude towards Germans. This shows that meaning computa- 
tion itself is a one-to-many challenge, i.e., that not only a single, asserted, content 
needs to be computed, but potentially several, projective meaning contributions 
need to be computed in parallel. 

There are, however, other constellations that are problematic for the one-to- 
one aspects of the principle of compositionality, some of which are also addressed 
in the contributions of Sailer & Richter and Bargmann, Gehrke & Richter of this 
volume. 

When we reconsider the list of one-to-many phenomena in morphology, it is 
easy to find analogous cases for each of them at the morphology-syntax interface, 
in syntax, and at the syntax-semantics interface. 

One obvious case is periphrasis, i.e., the marking of a morphosyntactic cate- 
gory (such as tense, number, or case) by means of several words. A simple ex- 
ample of this is past tense marking in Afrikaans: while a few verbs have a past 
tense form - such as kan ‘can’ with the form kon ‘could’ - most verbs form their 
past tense with the auxiliary het ‘have’ and a past participle, as in ge-werk het 
‘worked have’. Neither the verb het nor the past participle ge-werk express past 
tense when used on their own. 

We find similar periphrastic behaviour at the syntax-semantics interface. Light 
verb constructions, complex predicates, particle verbs, or idiomatic expressions 
are all cases in which a single meaning is expressed through the use of more 
than one word, where none of the words may carry this meaning outside the 
combination. While there is a continuum of transparency in these cases, we find 
extreme examples such as the German particle verb an-geben ‘brag’ (lit.: on-give) 
or the English idiomatic expression kick the bucket ‘die’. 

There are many cases of redundancy, i.e., the same morphosyntactic or seman- 
tic property is marked on more than one word. This can be understood as the 
syntacto-semantic equivalent of extended exponence. A common pattern is to 
find the same category being marked on a substantive word and also by some 
function word. In some varieties of English, for example, we find both a morpho- 
logical and a periphrastic marking of the comparative, as in (4). 


(4) ButI found that in all area of my life where I live the most according my 
own rules, I feel more stronger. (GloWbE, South Africa) 


This constellation also occurs in the second stage in the Jespersen cycle (Jes- 
persen 1917), illustrated with a Frecnh example in (5). There, an original negation 
marker (ne) is strengthened through the occurrence of a further negative item 


(pas). 
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(5) Jene dis pas. 
I NE say not 
'I don't say' (Jespersen 1917: 7) 


The Jespersen cycle has been applied to a number of grammaticalisation pro- 
cesses, see van Gelderen (2011; 2013) for an overview. Since the redundant step 
belongs to many of the grammaticalisation cycles, this particular one-to-many 
stage constitutes a standard case in the syntactic marking of grammatical cate- 
gories. 

Redundant marking outside morphology is also found in so-called concord phe- 
nomena. The most widely studied is negative concord, where more than one neg- 
ative indefinite is used in a clause without expressing more than one negation 
(Jespersen 1917; den Besten 1986; Zeijlstra 2004). There is also modal concord as 
in (6), where we find two modal expressions, here a modal auxiliary and a modal 
adverb, expressing the same modality (Zeijlstra 2007; Huitink 2012). We expect 
that there may potentially be other concord phenomena at the syntax-semantics 
interface. 


(6) My eyes must certainly be deceiving me. (Huitink 2012: 404) 
— My eyes must be deceiving me. 
— Certainly, my eyes are deceiving me. 


Cases of redundancy also involve pronouns, as witnessed, inter alia, by re- 
sumption. In many languages, the extraction site in an unbounded dependency, 
such as wh-fronting or relativisation can or must be marked by a pronominal 
in situ. For instance in Hausa, questioning the object of a preposition requires 
either pied-piping of the preposition, or else presence of a pronoun in situ, as 
illustrated by the example in (7). 


(7) a. dà mée kikà zoo? 
with what you.F.sc come 
"With what did you come?' (Jaggar 2001: 521) 
b. mée kikà zoo dà  shii? 
what you.r.sc come with him/it 
"What did you come with?' (Jaggar 2001: 521) 


In the case of pied-piping in (7a), we have a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween participants and their realisations. With resumption in (7b), hwoever, one 
participant is actually realised twice, namely by the fronted wh expression mée 
‘what’ and by the in situ resumptive pronoun shii ‘him/it’. Unless one assumes 
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ambiguity between semantically potent ordinary pronouns and semantically vac- 
uous resumptives, one is confronted with the problem that a single semantic role 
is simultaneously filled by two syntactic complements. However, as pointed out 
by McCloskey (2002), resumptive pronouns are non-distinct in shape from the 
ordinary pronouns of the language, casting doubts on an ambiguity approach. 

We also find cases of doubling of wh-words. In Afrikaans long-distance ex- 
traction, there can be a copy of the extracted wh-phrase at the beginning of 
any intermediate clause. This is shown in (8). The construction is not restricted 
to Afrikaans. Hóhle (2019) discusses analogous data in German, and Bruening 
(2006) in Passamaquoddy. 


(8) Waarvoor denk julle waarvoor werk ons? 
wherefore think you wherefore work we 


‘What do you think we are working for?’ (du Plessis 1977: 725) 


We would like to mention a final group of redundancy phenomena that does 
not involve functional elements: predicate fronting and cognate objects. For 
many languages, we find a duplication of a fronted predicate, as in the Yiddish 
example in (9) from Kallgren & Prince (1989). In this case, a non-finite form of 
the predicate occurs in the fronted position, and the same verb, though in a po- 
tentially different inflected form, occurs in the rest of the clause. 


(9) leyenen leyent er dos bukh yetst. 
read mp reads he the book now 


‘As for reading, he's reading the book now’ (Kallgren & Prince 1989: 48) 


This phenomenon has been documented at least for Hebrew, Hungarian, 
Brazilian Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Yiddish (Vicente 2009). 

The cognate object construction is a further phenomenon showing redun- 
dancy. In the prototypical case of this construction, a usually intransitive verb 
combines with an NP complement that can be considered a nominalisation of 
the verb, see (10). As the example shows, the NP complement seems to be redun- 
dant. This is, again, a cross-linguistically very common construction (Jones 1988; 
Massam 1990; Mittwoch 1998). 


(10) Harry lived an uneventful life. 
= Harry lived uneventfully. (Jones 1988: 89) 


We can turn to a different type of one-to-many relations. In the following 
cases, several quantificational elements occur in a sentence but need to be in- 
terpreted as a single unit, a polyadic quantifier. This is illustrated in (11), from 
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Keenan (1992), with a paraphrase of the relevant reading. Keenan (1992) shows 
that certain uses of different cannot be accounted for with a combination of “or- 
dinary”, i.e. monadic, quantifiers. This result presents an important challenge to 
systems of semantic combinatorics that assume compositionality. 


(11) Different people like different things. 
‘There are at least two people and for all distinct people x, y the things that 
x likes are not exactly the same as those that y likes.’ 


Various approaches have been proposed to solve this problem: Moltmann 
(1995) and Beck (2006) generate more general readings in a compositional way 
and assume context-sensitive mechanisms that will filter out undesired readings. 
Barker (2007) proposes an unusual syntactic structure that will guide the inter- 
pretation. Lahm (2016) uses data on different as additional motivation for the use 
of choice functions. Finally, Richter (2016) employs a non-standard mechanism 
of semantic combinatorics to arrive at an explicitly polyadic semantic represen- 
tation. If one accepts a polyadic analysis, the configuration is similar to the one 
we found in complex predicates: several expressions form an inseparable unit 
together. 

The last one-to-many relation that we would like to mention are elliptical phe- 
nomena. These include gapping, see (12a), and argument cluster coordination, as 
in (12b), both examples are taken from Kubota & Levine (2016). 


(12) a. Leslie bought a CD, and Robin a book. 


b. I told the same joke to Robin on Friday and to Leslie on Sunday. 
(Kubota & Levine 2016) 


Gapping is a one-to-many phenomenon in the sense that the verb is mentioned 
only in the first conjunct but present for interpretation in both conjuncts. There 
are numerous approaches to these phenomena. They can, basically, be divided 
into three groups: (i) phonological deletion approaches (Merchant 2001; Fox & 
Lasnik 2003); (ii) approaches assuming a copy at the level of Logical Form (Lobeck 
1995; Chung et al. 1995); (iii) direct interpretation approaches (Ginzburg & Sag 
2000; Culicover & Jackendoff 2005; Kubota & Levine 2016). 

We hope to have shown in this section that we find one-to-many phenomena 
of various types in all modules of grammar and at their interfaces. It is common in 
formal linguistics to try to reduce these phenomena to one-to-one relations. The 
papers in this volume take a different approach, taking the one-to-many nature 
of the phenomena at face value. 
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2 Overview of the individual chapters 


The chapters in this volume are grouped together according to the major linguis- 
tic sub-disciplines, starting with morphology, via the morphology-syntax inter- 
face towards syntax and semantics. 

In the second chapter of the volume, Beniamine investigates the system of 
inflectional classes across a number of language, using a data-driven computa- 
tional approach, which permits to assess the complexity of morphological sys- 
tems without any bias from the analysing linguist. 

Beniamine starts off with a comparison of different conceptualisations of in- 
flection classes, going from simple, flat partitions, as characteristic of pedagogical 
grammars, via trees, as advocated in the theoretical literature, to lattices, i.e. mul- 
tiple inheritance. In the discussion of tree-based approaches, he already notices 
deviations that would suggest a more general data structure. 

The main theoretical question addressed in Beniamine’s chapter is the extent 
to which inflection class systems can be regarded as trees or rather multiple in- 
heritance hierarchies. Or, put in more linguistic terms, to what extent inflectional 
class systems are characterised by heteroclisis. 

Beniamine’s method takes as a starting point an ideally complete lexicon of 
morphological word forms, paired with the morphosyntactic features that are ex- 
pressed. From these, he automatically extracts morphophonological alternation 
patterns that relate a lexeme’s word form in one cell to that in another. These 
patterns then represent a lexeme’s paradigm as the set of alternations. Full (or 
partial) identity of these alternations across lexemes provides the basis for an 
empirical notion of inflection class. 

Using concept analysis, Beniamine automatically constructs more general su- 
perclasses corresponding to the sharing of patterns across lexemes. If a number 
of lexemes share all patterns, they form a microclass, which corresponds to a tree. 
More abstract classes are built from microclasses on the basis of partial identity. 

Beniamine evaluates the complexity of the concept hierarchies of six different 
languages (Arabic, English, French, Russian, Portuguese, Chatino) using three 
metrics: (i) the number of concepts, (ii) the depth of the hierarchy, and (iii) the 
number of immediately dominating nodes for each concept, which is an indicator 
of multiple inheritance. 

The results are highly interesting: in all six languages, the number of concepts 
clearly surpasses the number of microclasses, disconfirming the idea of a flat 
partitioning. The most spectacular finding, though, is that all systems witness 
an elevated degree of multiple inheritance, an average of almost two dominating 
nodes for English, and higher for all other languages. Beniamine concludes that 
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heteroclisis permeates the system and should be considered the norm rather than 
the exception. Thus, it seems that inflection class systems observe a many-to- 
many organisation that can be captured by multiple inheritance hierarchies, but 
neither partitions nor trees. 

The contribution by Crysmann addresses a classical challenge in inflectional 
morphology, namely an extreme case of extended (or multiple) exponence in 
Batsbi (Tsova-Tush), called exuberant exponence (Harris 2009). In this language, 
the same set of class (=gender/number) markers can appear multiple times within 
a word, as shown in example (13). 


(13) y-ox-y-@-o-y-an6 
CM-rip-CM-TR-PRS-CM-EVID1 
‘Evidently she ripped it. (Harris 2009: 277) 


What distinguishes exuberant exponence as found in Batsbi from more com- 
mon cases of multiple exponence is not just a matter of quantity, or the fact that 
multiple marking is alliterative. These are important properties, yet the most cen- 
tral observation relates to its variable nature: because only certain stems take the 
marker, and only certain affixes (e.g. transitive/intransitive and evidential), we 
may find anything between zero and four identical exponents. 

The formal analysis Crysmann proposes is carried out in the framework of 
Information-based Morphology (=IbM; Crysmann & Bonami 2016) and exploits 
the fact that this theory incorporates m : n relations at the most basic level of 
organisation, namely realisational rules, extracting partial generalisations over 
rules by means of inheritance in typed feature structures. The analysis capitalises 
on the dependent nature of exuberant exponence in Batsbi and shows how IbM 
permits to improve over the holistic word-based baseline proposed in Harris 
(2009). There is an interesting twist as to how the one-to-many relation between 
the morphosyntactic property of class agreement and its zero to many exponents 
is captured in the formal analysis: because both the number and the position 
of markers depend on the presence of a particular stem or some other suffixal 
marker, multiple exponence is indirect, and so is the locus of the one-to-many re- 
lation: in essence, exponence rules for class markers compose with those for the 
stems and markers they depend on, forming many-to-many rules of exponence 
that introduce more than one marker corresponding to more than one function. 
Technically, this is done by systematic cross-classification of agreement marking 
rules for stems and exponents they depend on. This cross-classification in turn 
constitutes another instance of a one-to-many relation, namely at the level of the 
formalism (cf. the semi-lattices in Beniamine’s chapter). 
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Thus, the availability of one-to-many relationships at the level of the underly- 
ing logic, as is the case with multiple inheritance hierarchies, appears to provide 
a solid foundation to approach one-to-many relations at the level of descriptions. 

The chapter by Bonami & Webelhuth crosses the boundary between mor- 
phology and syntax by investigating periphrastic tenses in Czech. Periphrastic 
realisation describes the situation where syntactically independent words analyt- 
ically fill cells in a paradigm for which there is typically no synthetic realisation. 
Periphrasis in itself already constitutes a one-to-many relationship, where more 
than one lexeme is involved in the inflectional realisation of a morphological 
word. 

The particular phenomenon under investigation concerns the past and con- 
ditional, both of which are realised analytically by a participial form combined 
with the (clitic) copula in the present or past, respectively. While the copula is 
always overtly realised in predicative constructions, both in its present and past 
forms, and it is equally present in all cells of the periphrastic conditional, third 
person cells of the past paradigm are characterised by the significant absence of 
the ancillary element, an instance of what the authors call zero periphrasis, in 
analogy with the well-known phenomenon of zero exponence. 

Bonami & Webelhuth argue that these particular non-periphrastic cells in oth- 
erwise periphrastic paradigms need to be accounted for in morphological terms, 
rather than in terms of a covert copula. Extending their previous theory of pe- 
riphrasis (Bonami 2015; Bonami et al. 2016; Bonami & Webelhuth 2013), they pro- 
pose that zero periphrasis should be captured at the morphology-syntax inter- 
face, treating third person past as exceptionally non-periphrastic cells. This mir- 
rors quite neatly the case of non-default zero-exponence, as found in synthetic 
inflectional morphology. 

Complex predicates provide one of the classical challenges for the view that 
the interface between syntax and the lexicon constitutes a straightforward one- 
to-one correspondence. In their chapter, Faghiri & Samvelian investigate the 
syntactic separability of complex predicates in Persian and explore to what extent 
complex predicate status correlates with linearisation properties. The authors 
report the results of two acceptability judgement studies that test word-order 
variation. In (14), the complex predicate vaks zadan ‘to polish’ (lit: polish hit) is 
used. As can be seen, the nominal and the verbal part of the complex predicate 
are adjacent in (14a), but can be separated by a prepositional phrase, see (14b). 


(14) a. ali bekafs-hà vāks zad 
Ali to shoe-p1 polish hit.PsT.3sc 


‘Ali polished the shoes? 
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b. ali behtarin vàks-rà be kaf$-hà zad 
Ali best polish=RA to shoe-PL polish hit.PsT.3SG 


‘Ali polished the shoes with the best polish: 


The paper investigates the conditions under which such a separation is possi- 
ble and contrasts this with the word order preferences of syntactic combinations 
that are not complex predicates. The studies show that complex predicates be- 
have largely as one would expect given their syntactically complex form, not 
given their semantic or lexicographic unit-like nature. A certain preference for 
non-separate occurrence is, however, attested. 

In the second chapter on syntax, Pozniak, Abeillé & Hemforth explore the 
use of inverted vs. non-inverted subjects with object relatives in French, as il- 
lustrated by the examples in (15). They start off by observing that inversion is 
standardly considered optional and possibly dispreferred and note that current 
competence and performance models alike make conflicting predictions regard- 
ing a preference for or against subject inversion in this context. 


(15) a. Le médecin [quel'avocat connait] aime courir. 
the physician that the lawyer knows likes run 


"The physician [that the lawyer knows] likes running’ 


b. Le médecin [que connaitl'avocat] aime courir. 
the physician that knows the lawyer likes run 


"The physician [that the lawyer knows] likes running’ 


The main aim of their contribution is to assess not only the relative acceptabil- 
ity of inversion with object relatives, but also what the specific use conditions 
for each of the two variants are that favour one realisation over the other. They 
report on three empirical studies they have conducted to shed light on this is- 
sue: a corpus study, an acceptability judgement task, and a self-paced reading 
experiment. 

In the corpus study they annotated object relatives from the French Treebank 
with properties pertaining to the subject, the verb, and the relativised object, 
as well as global properties, such as length of the subject or the relative clause. 
The data were analysed using logistic regression. Among the significant factors 
favouring inversion they found two subject-related properties, namely intention- 
ality and length. These were tested in two subsequent experiments: while the 
acceptability judgement task confirmed the basic corpus findings regarding the 
equal acceptability of inverted and non-inverted subjects in this construction, 
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the self-paced reading experiments revealed improved performance with com- 
bined factors (length and intentionality), from which the authors conclude that a 
proper understanding needs to acknowledge both distance-oriented processing 
constraints and semantic factors, which can be seen as an instance of one-to- 
many relations at the level of performance. 

The final two chapters of this volume explore one-to-many aspects of seman- 
tics. Sailer & Richter look at the syntax-semantics interface and Bargmann, 
Gehrke & Richter study the simultaneous availability of different levels of in- 
terpretation. 

Sailer & Richter combine two constellations that give rise to one-to-many cor- 
respondences: negative concord (NC) and coordination. In NC languages, two 
negative indefinites may co-occur in the same clause while a single negation is 
expressed semantically. Thus, we observe a one-to-many correspondence in the 
sense of a double marking of negation in syntax and a single negation in the 
interpretation. In coordination, we can find the opposite situation: what appears 
to be a constituent negation in syntax can, and sometimes must, be interpreted 
as a coordination of two clauses, i.e., the part of the sentence outside the coor- 
dinated constituent occurs only once, but is interpreted several times, once for 
each conjunct. 

Sailer & Richter study cases in which two negative indefinite noun phrases 
are coordinated in a non-NC language, Standard German, as in example (16). 


(16) Alex hat keine Milch und keinen Zucker verrührt. 
Alexhasno milk and no sugar stirred 
Bi-propositional reading: 'Alex didn't stir milk and Alex didn't stir sugar: 
Mono-propositional readings: ‘Alex didn't stir milk and sugar together: 


They show that there are, in principle, two readings of such sentences: a bi- 
propositional reading and a mono-propositional reading, i.e., the sentence can be 
logically characterised by a conjunction of two negated sentences or by a single 
negated sentence that contains the union of the two conjuncts in the scope of 
negation. In the mono-propositional reading, we find the first type of one-to- 
many correspondence, in the bi-propositional reading, we find the second type. 

In the last chapter of this volume, Bargmann, Gehrke & Richter consider a 
case of a one-to-many correspondence that relates a single syntactic form to 
various levels of interpretation at the same time. They discuss data with idioms 
expressing the idea of dying in English and German in which the idiom occurs 
with a modifier that seems to be interpreted literally rather than idiomatically. 
One of their examples is (17). Here, the idiom kick the bucket ‘die’ is used, but the 
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noun phrase the bucket contains a modifier, golden, which is incompatible with 
the idiomatic meaning of the expression. 


(17) Venezuela’s Friend of the Working Class, Hugo Chavez, kicked the 
golden bucket with an estimated net worth of 2 billion dollars. 


The authors argue that the sentence receives two types of interpretation si- 
multaneously: an idiomatic interpretation (Hugo Chavez died) and a literal inter- 
pretation of part of the idiom (Hugo Chavez had a golden bucket). To make the 
two parts of interpretation fit together, the literal interpretation of the idiom part 
gives rise to an inference Hugo Chavez was rich. Taken together, sentence (17) 
expresses the idea that Hugo Chavez died and was very rich. Bargmann et al. 
provide a detailed discussion of naturally occurring examples of this type of in- 
tricate uses of idioms, in which an expression is used in its idiomatic meaning 
and, at the same time, part of the idiom is interpreted literally, like the bucket in 
(17). 

It is the central aim of this book to make a strong case for accepting one-to- 
many correspondences as an essential property of the interfaces of natural lan- 
guage grammar. The individual chapters provide detailed studies of exemplary 
phenomena to see whether the analytic tools developed for handling them in 
one module of grammar are transferable to other modules, and to work on an 
integrated approach within a constraint-based grammar framework. 


Abbreviations 


Examples in this chapter follow the Leipzig glossing rules. We use the following 
additional abbreviations, in order of appearance: NE (French negative particle ne), 
CM (class marker), EvID1 (evidential 1), and RA (Persian particle ra). 
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Chapter 2 


One lexeme, many classes: Inflection 
class systems as lattices 


Sacha Beniamine 
Department of Linguistic and Cultural Evolution, Max Planck Institute EVA 


This paper discusses the nature of inflection classes (ICs) and provides a fully im- 
plemented methodology to conduct typological investigations into their structure. 
ICs (conjugations or declensions) are sets of lexemes which inflect similarly. They 
are often described as partitioning the set of lexemes, but similarities across classes 
lead some authors to favor hierarchical descriptions. While some formalisms allow 
for multiple inheritance, where one class takes after two or more others, it is usually 
taken as an exceptional situation. 

I submit that the structure of ICs is a typological property of inflectional systems. 
As a result, ICs are best modelled as semi-lattices, which by design capture non- 
canonical phenomena. I show how these monotonous multiple inheritance hierar- 
chies can be inferred automatically from raw paradigms using alternation patterns 
and formal concept analysis. Using quantitative measures of canonicity, I compare 
six inflectional systems and show that multiple inheritance is in fact pervasive 
across inflectional systems. 


1 Introduction 


In some inflectional systems, the same morphosyntactic properties can be ex- 
pressed differently across lexemes. Descriptions of the resulting inflection classes 
(declensions or conjugations) can take several forms. The simplest possibility is 
to use a partition of the set of lexemes into classes, as in Figure 2.1a. Possible 
partitions will differ in their granularities. Pedagogical grammars are often con- 
tent with giving a broad classification in major classes. At the other end of the 
spectrum, various studies (e.g. Stump & Finkel 2013) presuppose a classification 
into numerous fine-grained classes. 
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a. Partition b. Tree c. Semi-lattice 


ojele 


Figure 2.1: Three types of classification structures 


Broad and fine-grained classifications can be linked by assuming a hierarchic- 
ally-organized system of classes (Corbett & Fraser 1993; Dressler & Thornton 
1996). In recent years, various efforts have been made towards inferring inflec- 
tion class hierarchies automatically from paradigms (Brown & Hippisley 2012; 
Lee & Goldsmith 2013; Bonami 2014). While they use very different methodolo- 
gies, most of these approaches converge on the use of tree-shaped hierarchies 
(Figure 2.1b.). Network morphology (Corbett & Fraser 1993; Brown & Hippisley 
2012) uses richer structure through default inheritance and multiple inheritance 
of orthogonal properties, but does not allow for multiple inheritance in a single 
dimension (e.g. affixes). 

In this paper, I argue that while “inflection classes” (IC) usually refers to ei- 
ther partitions (Figure 2.1a.) or trees (Figure 2.1b.), these make simplifications 
which overlook numerous relations between lexemes and hide structural prop- 
erties that are in fact pervasive. I show that semi-lattices (Figure 2.1c.), where 
one subclass may belong to more than one superclass, are more faithful models 
of inflectional systems. I use formal concept analysis (Ganter & Wille 1998, here- 
after FCA) to automatically infer semi-lattices of inflection classes for the verbal 
systems of French, English, Modern Standard Arabic, European Portuguese and 
Zenzontepec Chatino; as well as for the nominal system of Russian. 

I compare these systems using canonical typology. To do so, I provide formal 
definitions of inflectional structure and precise quantitative measures of inflec- 
tional canonicity, which can be computed automatically from a large inflected 
lexicon. 

Inflection classes are usually taken as classes of lexemes or stems related by 
common affixes (Carstairs 1987; Carstairs-McCarthy 1991; Stump & Finkel 2013). 
However, alternations between stems also contribute to the expression of inflec- 
tional information. Segmentation in stems and affixes is useful to produce sys- 
tems in constructive approaches (in the sense of Blevins 2006), where the goal 


"The methodology described in this paper is fully implemented as part of the Qumin toolkit 
(Beniamine 2018) which can be accessed at: https://github.com/XachaB/Qumin. Qumín is dis- 
tributed under GPLv.3. 
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is to generate the forms from a minimal grammar. Instead, I adopt here the ab- 
stractive approach (Blevins 2006) and attempt to account for all interesting gen- 
eralizations. As a consequence, I take INFLECTIONAL BEHAVIOR to be relations 
between word-forms, or ALTERNATION PATTERNS, rather than affixes (Bonami & 
Luis 2014; Bonami & Beniamine 2016). 

In the first section, I present partition- and tree-based accounts of ICs. Next, I 
motivate the need for multiple inheritance hierarchies as a more truthful model 
of ICs. In Section 3, I present FCA, which can be used to infer a semi-lattice of 
classes. The last section contrasts the properties of the IC lattices of six languages. 


2 The structure of inflection class systems 


IC systems are often described as a partition of a few broad classes of lexemes 
which share some of their inflectional behavior. Partitions of ICs are used both 
in pedagogical grammars and in many descriptive accounts. They usually count 
only a few classes. They are, as Matthews (1991: 129) puts it, “classes of lexemes 
that go together in respect of some inflection”. This definition relies on the in- 
flectional similarity between lexemes. 

Corbett (1982) counts six nominal ICs (declensions) in Russian, which Table 2.1 
illustrates by showing the full paradigm of one exemplar lexeme per class. I indi- 
cate frequencies based on counts in a lexicon of 1,239 nouns (Beniamine & Brown 
2019) described in more detail in the appendix and in Beniamine 2018. 

While it is usually thought that there is only one correct inventory of ICs 
in a given system, the number of classes is in fact often disputed, even in very 
well-documented languages. Corbett (1982: 202) highlights such disagreements 
in the case of Russian nouns: “The reader not familiar with the literature will 
quite reasonably expect a straightforward account of the paradigms in Russian. 
Tradition answers three, some writers claim four, and more recently it has been 
suggested that only two paradigms are required”. The situation of Russian nouns 
is far from exceptional. One reason is that constructive and pedagogical analyses 
both usually strive for the shortest possible description. This leads to the merging 
of classes wherever possible, for example where distinct surface realizations can 
be abstracted away as allomorphy or predicted using semantic or grammatical 
properties of the lexemes. For example, Corbett shows that most descriptions of 
the ICs of Russian nouns merge together the classes ZAKON and vINo. The classes 
KOST' and PUT' are also usually merged, sometimes with the class VREMJA. In a 
similar fashion, Plénat (1987) provides a two-class analysis of the French verbal 
inflectional system, which is usually described as having three conjugations. To 
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Table 2.1: Six broad inflection classes of Russian in Roman translitera- 
tion, according to Corbett (1982: 203) 


lexeme ZAKON VINO ŠKOLA KOST PUT VREMJA 
gloss ‘law’ ‘wine’ ‘school’ ‘bone’ “way” ‘time’ 
frequency 874 96 428 112 1 6 

NOM.SG zakon vino skola kost’ put’ vremja 
ACC.SG zakon vino školu kost” put’ vremja 
GEN.SG zakona vina školy kosti puti vremeni 
DAT.SG zakonu vinu škole kosti puti vremeni 
INS.SG zakonom vinom školoj kost D putem  vremenem 
LOC.SG zakone vine škole kosti puti vremeni 
NOM.PL zakony vina školy kosti puti vremena 
ACC.PL zakony vina Skoly kosti puti vremena 
GEN.PL zakonov vin škol kostej putej vremen 
DAT.PL zakonam vinam školam kostjam putjam | vremenam 
INS.PL zakonami vinami školami kostjami putjami vremenami 
LOC.PL zakonax vinax školax  kostjax putjax  vremenax 


do so, he merges the second and third conjugation using abstract phonological 
representations. Blevins (2004) reports that the nominal system of Estonian has 
been described as having between 26 and 400 “paradigms”, which can be merged 
in 6 to 12 ICs. 

Going back to the data presented in Table 2.1, two shades of gray indicate some 
similarities across classes in each cell. All the classes share realizations for the 
dative, instrumental and locative plural. The class ZAKON shares the same end- 
ings as the class vino for the genitive, instrumental and locative singular. The 
locative singular is also identical to that of SKOLA. ZAKON and SKOLA also share 
the same endings in the nominative and accusative plural, while vino and šKOLA 
both present no affixes in the genitive plural. The nominative and accusative sin- 
gular of zAKON, like those of kosr' and put’, show no affixes on the stem, etc. 
To these similarities in terms of endings or affixes, one could add similarities in 
terms of alternations, such as syncretisms: for example, the classes ZAKON, VINO, 
KOST’, PUT’ and VREMJA (but not šKOLA) all present a syncretism between nomi- 
native and accusative singular. All these lexemes share a syncretism between the 
nominative and accusative plural. 

A look at the Russian lexicon described in the appendix shows that the behav- 
ior of lexemes inside each class is less homogeneous than suggested by the table 
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of exemplars. While all the exemplars shown above are inanimate and present the 
accusative-nominative syncretism, I found several lexemes with an accusative- 
genitive syncretism (typical of animates): 163 in the class ZAKON, 8 in the class 
VINO, 47 in the class SKOLA and 6 in the class KOST’ (see Corbett & Fraser 1993: 
129). Moreover, 76 lexemes of the class ZAKON, 3 of the class viNo and 6 of the 
class SKOLA have genitives in -ej rather than -ov or the bare stem. 

Since similarity is gradient, it is difficult to determine how similar lexemes 
need to be to belong to the same class. Recent works in computational linguis- 
tics have attempted to decide on the best partition using minimal description 
length, either by comparing hand-written analysis (Walther & Sagot 2011) or by 
generating the analysis automatically from the data (Beniamine et al. 2017). But 
even when selected very rigorously, the resulting partitions are simplifications. 
They can be useful as pedagogical tools, or as compact constructive descriptions, 
but they do not account for all similarities between classes, nor for the internal 
variation in each class. 

At the other end of the descriptive spectrum, various studies take ICs as very 
fine-grained partitions, where each distinction in inflectional behavior warrants 
a separate class. IC membership is then defined in terms of identity. Aronoff 
(1994: 64) defines an IC as “a set of lexemes whose members each select the same 
set of inflectional realizations”. Carstairs-McCarthy (1994: 739) provides two def- 
initions of a paradigm: 


(1) PARADIGM: the set of combinations of morphosyntactic properties or 
features (or the set of “cells”) realized by inflected forms of words (or lex- 
emes) in a given word-class (or major category or lexeme-class) in a given 
language. 

(2) PARADIGM: the set of inflectional realizations expressing a paradigm, 
for a given word (or lexeme) in a given language. 


Based on these definitions, he offers a very similar definition of ICs: “a set of 
words (lexemes) displaying the same paradigm, in a given language”. Applied 
to realistic datasets, these definitions yield a high number of classes, many of 
which are often very small. Stump & Finkel (2013) report 72 ICs for French verbs, 
while Bonami (2014), Beniamine et al. (2017) and Beniamine (2018) find up to 97 
classes.” For Russian nouns, Beniamine (2018) identifies 159 ICs based on identity 
of surface segmental inflectional behavior (not counting stress patterns). While, 


?While they all base their computations on the Flexique lexicon (Bonami et al. 2014), differences 
across accounts are due both to different methodologies and to corrections that have been made 
in the lexicon since its publication. 
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by definition, these classes do not show any internal heterogeneity, enumerating 
them does not account for any similarities across classes. 

Descriptive grammars often make use of explicit or implicit tree-shaped hierar- 
chies when they provide several granularity levels. For example, the French peda- 
gogical grammar Bescherelle (Arrivé 2012) describes three ICs, each exemplified 
by numerous verbal exemplars (one per page) and finer variations in footnotes. 
These can be interpreted as a three-level hierarchy. Campbell (2011) describes the 
ICs in Zenzontepec Chatino, an Oto-Manguean language spoken in Oaxaca, by 
a three-level hierarchy presented in Figure 2.2. Zenzontepec Chatino expresses 
inflection through prefixes and has only four paradigm cells: potential, habitual, 
progressive and completive. Figure 2.2 shows common prefixes for each node of 
the hierarchy. The notation “[lam]” marks the laminalization of initial [t] in class 
Bt. Campbell (2011) shows identical underlying prefixes for classes Au and Ac, but 
they differ on the surface. Class Bc presents a stem-initial alternation between 
y- and ch-. Since class C2 presents several distinct affixes, it could be further di- 
vided in two distinct classes. The first level of Campbell’s (2011) classification is 
not based on similarity alone, but inherits from Kaufman’s (1989) description of 
Zapotec ICs. 

Dressler & Thornton (1996), Kilani-Schoch & Dressler (2005) and Dressler et al. 
(2008) use the term “macroclass” for the broad ICs based on similarity and “mi- 
croclass” for the fine-grained ICs based on identity of inflectional behavior. They 
link both in tree-shaped hierarchies, in which any node can be seen as an IC. Mi- 
croclasses form the leaves of the hierarchy, while macroclasses form the first 
level below the root. Any number of intermediate classes is possible. In Kilani- 
Schoch & Dressler’s (2005) approach to French, the macroclasses are not based 
on similarity alone, but instead they constitute a bipartition between productive 
and unproductive patterns. Each IC is motivated by common inflectional pat- 
terns, written as implicative statements which the authors call “paradigm struc- 
ture conditions”. These conditions are inherited by default. 

In network morphology (Corbett & Fraser 1993; Brown & Hippisley 2012), ICs 
are also represented by a tree-shaped default inheritance hierarchy. The analy- 
ses are constructive: couched in the DATR formalism, each node specifies affixal 
rules. The grammar is designed to generate surface forms. Default inheritance 
has two main advantages. First, it allows for more compact representations by 
limiting repetitions and the overall number of nodes in the hierarchy. Second, it 
gives the notion of regularity a natural status: a node which rewrites a default is 
exceptional relative to the ancestor which stipulated the default rule. 

Going back to Russian nouns, Brown (1998) count four main ICs which cor- 
respond to the first four declensions described by Corbett (1982): zaxon (I), 
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Au 
POT ku- 
Au/Ac HAB ntu- 
coMP nka- Ac 
A POT  ki- 
HAB  nti- 
PROG nte- 
A2 
POT ki- 
HAB nti- 
COMP  nkwi- 
Bc 
POT  ki- 
HAB nti- 
B Bt 
PROG nte- POT [lam] 
coMdP  nk(u)- HAB  n-[lam] 
Bc 
POT stem y-— ch- 


HAB  n-stem y- — ch- 


Ca 


PROG  nch- 


C comp nku- 
POT k- 
HAB nti- C2 
PROG  ntey-nch- 
COMP  nkay- y- 


Figure 2.2: Inflection class tree in Zenzontepec Chatino verbs according 
to Campbell (2011: 229) 


SKOLA (II), Kost” (III) and vino (IV). Brown (1998) argues in favor of the hierar- 
chical structure summarized in Figure 2.3. In the inflectional tree, the leaves N 1 
to N 1v stand for each of the four ICs. The root is the node MOR NOMINAL, which 
also spans adjectives (which I will ignore for the purpose of this paper). It defines 
common properties between nouns and adjectives, as well as two default values: 
a zero affix in the nominative singular and an -i ending in the nominative plural. 
The term EVALUATION denotes the usage of a realization function which takes 
as input morphological properties of a lexeme and can assign distinct values to 
lexemes belonging to the same class. The node MoR NoM specifies a thematic 
vowel characteristic of all nouns, a default affixal value for the locative singular 
and a default syncretism between dative and locative singular. There is only one 
intermediate node, N o. It manifests properties shared between classes I and IV. 
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MOR_NOMINAL 


NOM.SG — 
ACC.SG EVALUATION 
NOM.PL -i 

ACC.PL EVALUATION 
DAT.PL -m 

INS.PL -mi 


LOC.PL x 


MOR_ADJECTIVE MOR_NOUN 
thematic vowel — -a- 
LOC.SG -€ 
DAT.SG = LOC.SG 
N_O N II N III 
GEN.SG -a NOM.SG -a ."IGEN.SG 
DAT.SG -u ACC.SG -u i INSSG -ju 
INS.SG -om IGEN.SG bi S LOC.SG = GEN.SG 
INS.SG -oj(u) 


GEN. DL EVALUATION 


NI N_IV 
Sé NOM.SG  -0 
GEN.PL -ov NOMBL cd 7 
GENPL +. " 


Figure 2.3: DATR hierarchy for Russian nouns according to Brown (1998: 
Theory B, 128 et seq.) 


In Brown’s (1998) account, some commonalities between classes are not mod- 
eled through the tree structure itself but by direct references across classes for 
specific cells. These references are indicated in Figure 2.3 by dotted arcs between 
framed cells. For example, the genitive plural of class IV is formed by using the 
evaluation functions of the genitive plural in class II. The need for this second 
mechanism highlights the inadequacy of a tree structure to express all similar- 
ities between ICs. In addition, while default inheritance is useful for producing 
a compact hierarchy, it hides the exact span of the default rules. In the follow- 
ing section, I show how a richer hierarchy can account more naturally for IC 
structure in an abstractive approach. 


3 Noncanonical systems as inflection class lattices 


In the previous section, I showed that partitions and tree structures have been 
used to describe inflectional systems even when their similarity structure is more 
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complex than these descriptive devices can account for. It is, however, conceiv- 
able that some inflectional systems do conform to the structure of either a parti- 
tion or a tree. 

Corbett (2009) chooses this particular ideal structure as a canonical point of 
comparison for typological investigation. He defines canonical IC systems as fol- 
lowing the principle of distinctiveness (Corbett 2009: 3), which can be evaluated 
using four criteria: 


PRINCIPLE I (distinctiveness): Canonical inflection classes are fully compa- 
rable and are distinguished as clearly as is possible. [...] 


criterion 1 In the canonical situation, forms differ as consistently as possible 
across inflectional classes, cell by cell. 


criterion 2 Canonical inflectional classes realize the same morphosyntactic 
or morphosemantic distinctions (they are of the same structure). 


criterion 3 Within a canonical inflectional class each member behaves iden- 
tically. 


criterion 4 Within a canonical inflectional class each paradigm cell is of 
equal status. 


From these criteria, it follows that in a canonical system, there are no simi- 
larities between classes. If two classes were to have a common exponent or al- 
ternation pattern, they would violate criterion 1. Moreover, the cells affected by 
common patterns would then be less predictive of the ICs than other cells, which 
violates criterion 4. According to criterion 2, a canonical system of ICs can have 
only one form per paradigm cell and lexeme. Defective lexemes, which lack forms 
for certain cells and overabundant lexemes, which have more than one possible 
form for certain cells, violate criterion 2. Finally, criterion 3 means that all classes 
are microclasses: they are based on identity. In a canonical system, micro- and 
macroclasses coincide. The system then truly has the shape of a partition (or a 
one-level tree, with classes as leaves and the whole system as root). 

If real systems mostly conformed to the canonical ideal - which is not usually 
expected — then it would be adequate to model them using partitions. If, however, 
noncanonicity is the norm, then more expressive models are required. Since par- 
titions and trees make the assumption of a certain degree of canonicity, these 
models are not suited to evaluating a system’s position in the canonical space. 

Figure 2.4 shows the same four ICs of Russian nouns as in Figure 2.3, now ar- 
ranged as a partition, with each class characterized by affixes. While the shape 
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of this classification is that of a partition, it is obvious from the numerous rep- 
etitions that it is not the structure of the data. The use of a partition masks the 
system’s noncanonicity. 


N_I N IV N II N III 
NOM.SG — NOM.SG -0 NOM.SG -a NOM.SG — 
ACC.SG ré ACC.SG -0 ACC.SG -u ACC.SG = 
GEN.SG -a GEN.SG -a GEN.SG -i GEN.SG -i 
DAT.SG -u DAT.SG -u DAT.SG -e DAT.SG -i 
INS.SG -om INS.SG -om INS.SG -oj INS.SG -ju 
PREP.SG -e PREP.SG -e PREP.SG -e PREP.SG -i 
NOM.PL -i NOM.PL -a NOM.PL -i NOM.PL -i 
ACC.PL -i ACC.PL -a ACC.PL -i ACC.PL -i 
GEN.PL -0v GEN.PL — GEN.PL — GEN.PL -ej 
DAT.PL -am DAT.PL -am DAT.PL -am DAT.PL -am 
INS.PL -ami INS.PL -ami INS.PL -ami INS.PL -ami 
PREP.PL -ax PREP.PL -ax PREP.PL -ax PREP.PL -ax 


Figure 2.4: Partition of four Russian inflection classes 


The tree structure in Figure 2.3 assumes an intermediate level of canonicity 
and is also insufficient to express all the similarities between these ICs. The anal- 
ysis in Figure 2.5 accounts for each point of similarity between the four classes in 
Figure 2.4. This analysis does not allow any other inheritance mechanism than 
the hierarchy itself: as a consequence, it does not contain defaults, rules of refer- 
ral, or evaluation functions.? 

In contrast to a tree, the hierarchy in Figure 2.5 displays multiple inheritance. 
For example, class I has two parents. From one parent, it inherits the absence of af- 
fix in the nominative and accusative singular, and from the other parent, it inher- 
its values for its genitive, dative and instrumental singular affixes. This structure 
is a lattice. Lattices have been used to model linguistic structures, for example 
in the type hierarchy of HPSG (Flickinger 1987; Pollard & Sag 1994; Ginzburg & 
Sag 2000) or in phonological feature hierarchies (Chomsky & Halle 1968; Frisch 
1997). Since ICs can be seen as “classes of lexemes that share similar morpholog- 
ical contrasts” (Brown & Hippisley 2012: 4), I call any node of this hierarchy an 
inflection class, not only its leaves. In consequence, one lexeme can belong to 
many inflection classes. 


"For this small example, in the interest of legibility, I take classes I to IV to be microclasses, 
and I exclude some lexemes which Brown (1998) accounts for using evaluation functions. The 
hierarchy can, however, be extended to account for all microclasses of a system. For the same 
reason, I ignore adjectives in this example. 
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DAT.PL -am 
INS.PL -ami 
PREP.PL -ax 


-a PREP.SG -e 
-u GEN.PL — 
-0m 
I II |. II IV 
PREP.SG -e DAT.SG -i NOM.SG -a NOM.SG -0 
GEN.PL -ov INS.SG -ju ACC.SG -u ACC.SG -0 


PREP.SG -i DAT.SG -e NOM.PL -a 
GEN PL j j -a 


Figure 2.5: Lattice of four Russian inflection classes 


In the hierarchy in Figure 2.5, each intermediate node represents a similarity 
point between lower nodes. All the similarities are represented. 

In this hierarchy, classes are ordered by increasing generality. Higher nodes 
hold more general information than lower nodes: their value is less specified and 
they encompass more classes. Information specified on the leaves, labeled here 
with Roman numerals, is entirely distinctive: it is specific to each microclass. 

All the information relating to a class can be read by going through each of its 
ancestors. The common information shared by any two classes can be found by 
searching for their least upper bound, also called Join. If any values are common 
to all ICs, they are specified at the highest node, which is called the SUPREMUM. 

Symmetrically, one can find the common subclass of two nodes by searching 
their greatest lower bound, also called MEET. There is only one such child. For 
example, the node {NoM.PL -i, ACC.PL -i} and the node {PREP.SG e GEN.PL -} have 
the class II for greatest lower bound. The lowest node in the hierarchy, or IN- 
FIMUM, noted L, is the MEET between any pair of the leaves, because no lexeme 
can belong to more than one of these microclasses. Since the infimum is always 
present and never brings any relevant information, I will sometimes omit it. 

This hierarchy displays precisely what distinguishes this system from the can- 
onical situation. While canonical ICs have only microclasses and a supremum 
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(root) as is the case in Figure 2.4, the structure in Figure 2.5 has five more in- 
termediate classes. A hierarchy of canonical ICs has a depth of 1, but the lattice 
from Figure 2.5 has a depth of 3 (the longest path from the root to a microclass 
follows three edges). Finally, while the canonical situation shows only simple 
inheritance, classes in this hierarchy have on average 1.4 direct parents. 

This section showed that a partition model makes the prediction that the class- 
es are canonical, which isn’t the case of the partial systems previously discussed. 
A tree structure allows some sharing across microclasses, but still makes a predic- 
tion on their canonicity. It assumes that while classes can share some properties, 
there is no heteroclite sharing. HETEROCLISIS is usually taken to occur when the 
paradigm of a small IC is split in such a way that it follows two or more separate 
distinct ICs (Corbett 2009). The term can be extended in order to describe any 
class which displays multiple inheritance. Modeling IC systems as lattices will 
allow us to observe the amount of heteroclite sharing and quantify IC canonicity. 


4 Inferring inflection class lattices with formal concept 
analysis 


To automatically produce an inflectional lattice, I use formal concept analysis 
(Ganter & Wille 1998). This mathematical formalism allows us to study all inter- 
esting relationships between sets of objects (in this case lexemes, or microclasses) 
and their properties by ordering them in a CONCEPTUAL HIERARCHY. This section 
describes the basics of FCA, illustrated on a few sub-paradigms of English verbs 
shown in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2: Some sub-paradigms of English verbs 


lexeme PST PST.PART PRS 
DRIVE ` /droov/ /drivn/ /dratv/ 
RIDE /rasd/  /ridn/ /ratd/ 


BITE /brt/ /bitn/ /barit/ 
FORGET /fogot/  /fogotn/  /foget/ 


In the previous sections, I took inflectional attributes to be affixes. However, 
using affixes to automatically assess similarity of inflectional behavior is prob- 
lematic (Beniamine 2018): first, they do not account for all similarities between 
paradigms (Beniamine et al. 2017), second, ignoring stem alternations excludes 
a large number of relevant inflectional properties (Bonami & Beniamine 2016). 
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Last but not least, there is no consensual method for segmenting wordforms into 
affixes (Spencer 2012). For these reasons, I prefer to rely on alternation patterns 
(Bonami & Luis 2014; Bonami & Beniamine 2016). Using the Qumin software 
(Beniamine 2018; 2017), they can be automatically inferred from raw forms in a 
language-agnostic way. Qumin takes as its input a fully inflected lexicon struc- 
tured as a paradigm table (as in Table 2.2). Forms are transcribed in phonemic 
notation, and the lexicon is accompanied by a decomposition of each phoneme 
into minimal features (see the appendix). Both the structure of the paradigm table 
and the transcription constitute idealizations. 

Table 2.3 shows the alternation patterns deduced from pairwise alternations 
from Table 2.2. For example, the alternation between /faget/ (PRs) and /fogot/ 
(PsT) follows the bidirectional alternation pattern _e_ = D. where “_” indicates 
the presence of constant material in the form. The empty string is written € . 


Table 2.3: Alternation patterns for the subparadigms from Table 2.2 


lexeme PST.PART = PRS  PST.PART = PST PRS = PST 


RIDE Ins al Inc oo al seh o0 
DRIVE In a’ In oo al seh _ 2% 
BITE In al nee AT = I 
FORGET Dh £e nee E së D 


Table 2.3 defines a relationship between lexemes and alternation patterns. It 
can be written as an incidence matrix, that is, a cross table where objects are indi- 
cated in rows and attributes in columns. A cross in a cell indicates that the object 
in this row instantiates the property in this column. Such a table is called a For- 
MAL CONTEXT. Table 2.4 shows the context for the subparadigms of English verbs 
from Table 2.2. I take objects to be lexemes and attributes to be combinations of 
a pair of cell and an alternation pattern. 

A FORMAL CONTEXT is a triplet (X,Y,1), where X and Y are non-empty sets 
and I is a binary incidence relation between X (objects, in row) and Y (attributes, 
in column): I € X x Y. For all objects x € X and all attributes y € Y: 


e (x, y) € I indicates that the object x has the attribute y, 


e (x, y) € I indicates that x does not have y. 


“T report here a simplified view of alternation patterns, specifying only the alternating material 
as well as its position in the word. Qumín (Beniamine 2017; 2018) also extracts a detailed set 
of phonotactic constraints on the context of the changes. I omit it here in all examples for 
simplicity. 
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Table 2.4: Formal context for Table 2.3. 


PST.PART=PRS PST = PRS PST.PART = PST 
| | 
Cen ae EE © 
Si Ze e ENT 
4 1 Li E Zi 
ER e il aul | g- 1 
Je d o o A g- 
MAT DIST LT 
DRIVE x 
RIDE x x x 
BITE x x 
FORGET x x 


In the context table (X,Y,1), there is a cross at coordinates i, j if and only if 
(xj, yj) € I. Ganter & Wille (1998) write (x, y) € I as xIy. 

For any subset of objects A C X, we are interested in the attributes they have 
in common. For any subset of attributes B C Y, we are interested in the objects 
which instantiate them. Let us define two operators, “1” and “|” (Bělohlávek 2009: 
6-7), such that? 


e The operator T maps objects (subsets of X) to attributes (subsets of Y). A T 
is defined as the subset of all attributes shared by the objects in A: 


1: 2X > 2Y and A T= {y € Y| for each x € A : xIy} 


e The operator | maps attributes (subsets of Y) to objects (subsets of X). B | 
is defined as the subset of all objects which share all attributes in B: 


|: 2Y 5 2X and B |= {x € X| for each y € B : xIy} 


If the objects in A have no common attribute, then A t= @. Similarly, if no 
object shares all the attributes from B, then B |= Ø. Consequently, Ø T= Y and 
Dl= X. 


"This notation is that of Bělohlávek (2009). Ganter & Wille (1998) represents both operators 
by”, writing the sets A t and B | as A’ and B’, respectively. I prefer Bélohlávek's (2009) more 
explicit convention. 
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For example, the following equalities can be deduced from Table 2.4:° 


(1) {RIDE, DRIVEÏf ={1n—_at_,_ at = am, INS so] 


2) {in ar, ar = 95%, 1n— oo J| = (DRIVE, RIDE} 


( 
(3) {in ar H = {DRIVE, RIDE} 
( 


4) {ar = 1,e =D} zo 


These equalities can be read directly in Table 2.4. The lexemes DRIVE and RIDE 
share all of their attributes (1). The three patterns they share are only shared by 
them (2). The pattern 1 n = a1 is also shared by only DRIVE and RIDE (3). Fi- 
nally, the operator |, applied to the concurrent contradictory pattern for pst = 
PRS, produces the empty set (4) unless there are overabundant lexemes instanti- 
ating these patterns. 

Using these operators, we can define a FORMAL CONCEPT. A formal concept in 
the context (X, Y, I) is a pair (A, B) of a set of objects A C X called the EXTENSION 
of the concept and a set of attributes B C Y called the INTENSION of the concept, 
such that A t= Band B |= A. In other words, the objects from A have in common 
exactly the attributes from B, no more, no less. Reciprocally, the attributes from 
B are common to all objects in A, no more, no less. 

For example, ({DRIVE,RIDE}, (1n ar, a1 — so, r1n-— oo Dis 
a formal concept, because we have both (1) and (2). However, ({DRIVE,RIDE}, 
[ins ar J)is not a formal concept, because despite (3), the opposite isn't 
true, as {_1_n = a1 }is only a subset of {RIDE, DRIVE}T (1). 

From the incidence table, it is possible to produce a list of all the formal con- 
cepts. Examples (5) through (11) list all the concepts present in Table 2.4: 


(5) (% {on=_¢6¢€ IQ} arl, nee rne so, a1 = oo, 
AT = 1, € = pl) 


6 ({BITE} {1n=_at, n= e ar = 1}) 


7 ({rorcET}, {_pn=_e¢, n €, € = D }) 


8 ({RIDE, DRIVE}, { 1n= at, 1n= oo, ar = oo]) 


9) ( {BITE, FORGET}, {_n = _e}) 


ĉIn all examples below and in Figures 2.6 and 2.7, morphosyntactic attributes for the alternation 
patterns are not repeated. This is a shortcut, as our attributes are actually combinations of a 
pair of cells and an alternation pattern. In our small example, where only seven patterns are 
considered, this omission does not lead to ambiguity. However, due to syncretism, this would 
not be the case for most real systems. 
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(10) ( {RIDE, DRIVE, BITE}, ( 1 n e ax }) 


(11) ( (RIDE, DRIVE, BITE, FORGET}, Ø ) 


I noted, when observing the lattice in Figure 2.5, that classes were ordered by 
specificity. Concepts can also be ordered according to their specificity. Given two 
concepts (A4, B1) and (A5, B5) in (X, Y, I}, (A1, B) is more specific than (A4, Bo) 
if and only if A, is a subset of A5, which entails that B, is a subset of B4. Let us 
call (A, B1) a subconcept of (Ag, Bo): 


(A1, By) < (A2, Bo) = An C A2 
= BC Di 


In other words, the subconcept contains only some of the objects (lexemes) 
from the more general concept, but more attributes (patterns). For example, the 
concept in example (8) is a subconcept of the concept in example (10). The sub- 
concept has one fewer lexeme and two more patterns. 

If (A1, Bj) € (Ao, B2) and there are no concepts (Aj, Bj) in (X, Y, I) such that 
(A41, Bj) € (Aj, Bj) € (Ab, B5), then (A,, B4) is an immediate lower neighbor of 
(A>, By), which is written: (A4, By) < (A), B5). 

The collection of all formal concepts of a context (X,Y, I}, together with the 
order relation €, form the CONCEPT LATTICE of (X,Y, I), written B(X,Y,I). A 
finite ordered set can be represented by a Hasse diagram in which each element 
of the set is a node in a hierarchical structure. If an element is a subconcept of 
another, it is written lower in the diagram. Edges link immediate neighbors. For 
any pair of concepts ou, c; in (X, Y, D), we have c, € © if c can be reached from 
c; by an ascending path. 

Figure 2.6 shows the hierarchical representation of the context lattice from 
Table 2.4 as a Hasse diagram. Each node is annotated by its concept. 

However, this notation is redundant. It is not necessary to repeat on higher 
nodes objects that have been defined by lower concepts, as they can be deduced 
from the hierarchical structure. Symmetrically, it is not necessary to repeat on 
lower nodes attributes that have been defined by higher concepts. The reduced 
notation only writes objects and attributes in the structure on those concepts 
which define them. Figure 2.7 shows the same lattice as Figure 2.6, in reduced 
notation. Concept lattices written in reduced notation can be read as monotonous 
multiple inheritance hierarchies. The resulting hierarchy is unique. It is entirely 
deduced from the context table and there are no possible alternative structures 
which fit with the above definitions. 
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PZ o1n8rj ur 1xo1uoo ƏY} 107 2917P] dao 07 o1nSrq 


{a E 
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9 su "LE etr 93 =ua}‘ gd) 
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T 
ns € INS ar 
FORGET, BITE, DRIVE, RIDE, 
DRS ES at omm T. In əv, 
ps D ar = vv 


Figure 2.7: Concept lattice for the context in Figure 2.4, reduced nota- 
tion 


5 Properties of inflection class lattices 


In this section, I apply the methodology described in the previous section to 
a few inflectional systems and investigate the similarity structure across their 
paradigms. I build IC lattices for the verbal systems of Modern Standard Ara- 
bic, English, French, European Portuguese and Zenzontepec Chatino, and for 
the nominal system of Russian. These languages are chosen for their variety and 
the availability of the computational resources needed for a quantitative investi- 
gation. The selection does not constitute a typologically representative sample, 
but it illustrates a variety of inflectional strategies. 

For a description of the input datasets, see the appendix. As a first step before 
inferring IC lattices, I compute alternation patterns between all pairs of cells 
automatically from surface forms using the Qumin software (Beniamine 2017; 
2018). 

Russian declensions have been described as the conjunction of two separate 
systems: one affixal and one made of stress alternations (Brown & Hippisley 
2012). Similarly, Campbell (2016) described Zenzontepec Chatino inflection as 
consisting of “two orthogonal layers, the prefixal system and the tone alternation 
system, simultaneously at play”. Because alternation patterns describe change in 
a holistic way, inferring alternation patterns on whole forms in these datasets 
leads to a multitude of rare patterns which represent the many possible intersec- 
tions of two more general phenomena, one on each dimension. As a solution, I 
divided the datasets into two parts, then joined the two resulting tables before 
inferring the classifications. For Russian, I created one table containing solely 
phonological segments and one containing solely stress information. For Zen- 
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zontepec Chatino, I created separate segmental and tonal tables. Ideally such 
decisions would be made automatically, but this enterprise is left to future work. 
For more discussion on the subject, see Beniamine (2018). 

I define microclasses as the partition of lexemes which instantiate exactly the 
same alternation patterns for all pairs of cells: these are identical rows in the al- 
ternation pattern table. I keep only one entry representative of each microclass, 
which I call the EXEMPLAR lexeme. The choice of the exemplar is arbitrary. To 
build inflectional context tables, I take objects to be microclass exemplars and 
attributes to be combinations of a pair of cell and alternation pattern. The result- 
ing contexts are very large. I use the python library CONCEPTS (Bank 2016) to 
generate all concepts from the context table and order them by specificity. 

I obtain very large lattices. As an example, Figure 2.8 shows the overall struc- 
ture of French and English lattices. Objects are labelled on the structure next 
to the concept which defines them. For legibility purposes, alternation patterns 
are not labelled. These examples are typical of the situation for all observed lan- 
guages: the structures are by far too large for manual exploration and multiple 
inheritance is pervasive. 

This fact in itself invalidates the hypothesis according to which real inflec- 
tional systems could be appropriately described as either partitions or trees. Com- 
puting the whole similarity structure now allows us to quantify precisely how 
far from the canon these systems fall. I operationalize three measures described 
in Section 3: 


Number of concepts: in the canonical situation, if a lattice has b leaves, there are 
exactly b+ 1 concepts in the system (ignoring the infimum), the only other 
concept being the supremum. The higher the number of concepts, the more 
an inflectional system violates criterion 1 (distinctivity). 


Depth of the hierarchy: In the canonical situation, the longest path (and in fact, 
all paths) from the root to a leaf passes through only one edge. Evaluating 
the depth of the hierarchy gives us information regarding the type of shar- 
ing between classes. A deep hierarchy is organized in successive classes 
and subclasses. Because concepts imply their ancestors, a deep hierarchy 
has more implicative structure than a shallower one. The deeper the hier- 
archy, the more it violates criterion 4 (flat implicative structure). 


Mean degree: A canonical IC hierarchy is a one-level tree. A multi-level tree is a 
minor deviation from the canon. In a tree, the mean in-degree is 1 (ignoring 
the root, which has no incoming edges). Mean degree indicates the amount 
of multiple inheritance in the hierarchy. The higher the mean degree, the 
more the structure violates criterion 1 through heteroclite sharing. 
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A 


NAO mo e os DL HAD $ K os m CSS XS 
E aS e D SO WOME GSA GE se ete gert IE GIP BE e ort Seat eee ce a a af e IE vit Ge at ot He ee SE af atat ae GOT Lo d ST Ae, 
ei geff n Wie age d Vera HE ae ORE EN EN EN A PG Tier ef "e Ge stil "ie Die EE O eg 
* 
/ 


IBN 
MELEN BER KE Sei = S SSI 
det? wail oe REN AR S RNA AR AN De ee e. Ge See 
EE EEN 
EE RRIA SES S OENE OOR SANSS KE ER 
* E ` a 


Figure 2.8: Inflection class lattices for French (top) and English (bottom) 
verbs. 
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Table 2.5 shows these measures for each system, as well as the number of 
lexemes in the dataset and the number of microclasses based on inflectional pat- 
terns. It is notable that the number of concepts found in each dataset is often 
comparable to the number of lexemes. In modern standard Arabic, there are 10 
times more concepts than lexemes and in Russian, there are 35 times more con- 
cepts than lexemes. In French and Zenzontepec Chatino, the number of concepts 
and lexemes are of the same order. In English and European Portuguese, there 
are fewer concepts than lexemes, though the number of concepts is still high. 
This shows an important deviation from the conception according to which ICs 
provide a summary of inflectional behaviors. 


Table 2.5: Canonicity measures of inflection class lattices based on al- 
ternation patterns 


Lexemes Microclasses Leaves Depth Degree Concepts 


MSA‘ 1018 367 302 33 3.65 10125 


English 6064 118 88 11 1.91 244 
French 5249 97 77 27 3.96 4845 
Russian 1529 226 208 26 5.19 53858 
EP? 1996 60 60 21 2.79 677 
7/83 324 99 98 8 2.65 524 


“Modern Standard Arabic 
"European Portuguese 
‘Zenzontepec Chatino 


The mean in-degree in all systems is close to or higher than 2, indicating that 
heteroclisis is the general case. Depth and number of concepts are always much 
higher than in the canonical situation, although it is difficult to compare these 
raw numbers from one dataset to another, given that the number of leaves varies. 

To be able to compare these values across datasets, I calculate a relative depth 
and a relative number of concepts (or density). Given a lattice with b leaves and 
a depth of h, I normalize this depth by the maximal possible depth over b leaves, 
which is b — 1 (ignoring the infimum): 


h 
relative depth(3(X, Y, IY) = "emi 


The maximal depth b — 1 corresponds to the least possible canonical situa- 
tion, where the lattice is the power set over the b leaves. In that case, there are 
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n = 2 — 1 concepts. I thus normalize the number of concepts in the lattice by this 
maximal value, and I call the resulting measure DENSITY. If a lattice 3(X, Y, I) has 
n concepts over b leaves, then its density is: 


density(B(X,Y,1)) = 7 


0.35 | Mill Relative depth E Density 


0.30 


0.25 


0.20 


Relative depth 


0.15 


0.10 


0.05 


0.00 


English Arabic Zenzontepec Chatino French Portuguese Russian 


Figure 2.9: Relative canonicity measures on alternation pattern lattices 


Figure 2.9 shows these values for each system. The growth of 2? is such that 
compared to the maximum non-canonicity conceivable, our lattices have very 
few nodes, resulting in very low densities (all below 1019), even when the ab- 
solute number of nodes is high. The differences in density in Figure 2.9 are very 
small (they are shown on a log scale to make them perceptible) and depend 
mainly on the number of leaves. There is more variation in relative depth. In Zen- 
zontepec Chatino, Modern Standard Arabic, Russian and English, relative depth 
is lower than 0.15, while European Portuguese and French verbal systems have 
densities around 0.35, indicative of a more hierarchical system. It is interesting 
to note that the absolute depth in Russian, French and European Portuguese is 
similar, but results in a higher density for Portuguese and French because they 
have fewer than 100 microclasses, while Russian counts over 200. It appears that 
the French and European Portuguese verbal systems, both Romance languages, 
would be especially poorly accounted for by a partition, despite a tradition of 
doing so in Romance linguistics. 
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Globally, these results show that the resulting classifications are visually very 
complex and far from the canon. This allows us to reject without hesitation the 
hypothesis according to which either partitions or tree structures would be ap- 
propriate models of ICs. However, these systems are also orders of magnitude 
less complex than the theoretical maximum. 


6 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I argued that while “inflection classes” usually refers to either par- 
titions or trees, the similarity structure of inflectional systems is usually more 
complex and should rather be modeled as a lattice. Following the intuition ac- 
cording to which ICs are sets of lexemes distinguished by common inflectional 
properties, I put forward that any such maximal set is a relevant IC. FCA allows 
us to build automatically the ordered set of all these classes, or concepts, from 
paradigms of alternation patterns inferred over a large lexicon. 

Using this methodology, I investigated the verbal systems of Modern Standard 
Arabic, English, French, European Portuguese and Zenzontepec Chatino, as well 
as the nominal system of Russian. I find that in all cases, the similarity structure 
between inflectional paradigms is undoubtedly hierarchical and that heteroclisis 
(multiple inheritance) is pervasive. These facts hold strongly even in systems like 
English which are usually seen as having a trivial inflectional structure. 

The resulting classifications are much larger than what is suggested by tra- 
ditional accounts and far too large for manual analysis. Usually, ICs are taken 
to be convenient summaries of an inflectional system. Our investigation shows 
that this is not the case when taking into account the entire IC structure: the 
number of concepts is often of the same order, if not higher, as the size of the 
lexicon. While one can always choose a small subset of classes for pedagogical 
or constructive purposes, there is no prominent such subset in the hierarchies. 
This can certainly explain why there are so many alternative analyses of known 
inflectional systems into partitions of ICs. 

I defined precise quantitative measures of inflectional canonicity, taking parti- 
tions and trees as two degrees of inflectional canonicity. I showed that while the 
systems are much larger than they would be in the canonical situation, they are 
much closer to that ideal than they are to the theoretical maximum. This indi- 
cates that these systems are certainly not arbitrarily complex. This finding goes 
along with known observations that inflectional complexity, while surprisingly 
high in appearance, is usually bounded (Carstairs 1987; Carstairs-McCarthy 1991; 
Ackerman et al. 2009; Ackerman & Malouf 2015). 
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In conclusion, this study highlights the fact that the distribution of inflectional 
behaviors in a realistic lexicon is both highly structured and much more intricate 
than hand-crafted descriptions suggest. 


Appendix 


To compute IC lattices, I take as input paradigm tables of full, non segmented, 
raw forms in phonemic notation. The algorithm I use to infer alternation pat- 
terns (Beniamine 2018; 2017) also requires a decomposition of each phoneme into 
distinctive features. These serve as a basis to weight phoneme similarity in order 
to find linguistically sound alternations. They are also used to choose alternation 
patterns which lead to better generalizations over the whole lexicon. Unless spec- 
ified otherwise, the definition of these features was based on Hayes (2012). The 
datasets and their constitution are described in more detail in Beniamine (2018). 

Arabic is a Semitic language. Modern Standard Arabic is the standardized va- 
riety of Arabic used in writing in Arabic speaking countries. The lexicon was ex- 
tracted and normalized from Wiktionary entries as part of the UNIMORPH project 
(Kirov et al. 2016). The UNIMORPH lexicon provides orthographic forms. I tran- 
scribed them phonemically in a semi-automatical way (for more details, see Beni- 
amine 2018). The resulting lexicon counts 1,018 lexemes, inflected for 109 possible 
combinations of mode, tense, voice, gender, person and number. 

English is a West Germanic language spoken primarily in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia, Canada and globally as a lingua franca. Our lexicon 
is a subset of the CELEX2 database (Baayen et al. 1995). The original SAMPA no- 
tations were transcribed into IPA automatically (Beniamine 2018). The original 
lexicon often includes unlabelled regional variants, which leads to paradigms 
where overabundance (more than one form for a given lexeme and paradigm 
cell) is frequent. Most verbs are inflected for five paradigm cells: present third 
person, other present forms, past participle, present participle, past. However, 
because of the verb be, which is overdifferentiated, I count eight paradigm cells: 
infinitive, present first person, present third person, present other persons, past 
participle, present participle, past first person, past third person, other past per- 
sons. The lexicon counts 6,064 verbal lexemes. Distinctive phonological features 
are based on Halle & Clements (1983) and Chomsky & Halle (1968). 

French is a Romance language spoken primarily in France. French verbs are 
inflected for 51 paradigm cells, structured in seven finite tenses, each inflected for 
six persons, the imperative inflected for only two persons and six nonfinite cells. 
I use the verbal entries from the lexicon Flexique (Bonami et al. 2014), itself based 
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on Lexique (New et al. 2001). Phonological features are based on Dell (1973). The 
lexicon counts 5,249 lexemes. 

European Portuguese is a Romance language spoken in Portugal. Our lexicon 
is based on frequent verbs from Veiga et al.’s (2013) pronunciation dictionary. It 
counts 1,996 lexemes inflected for 69 combinations of mood, tense and person. 
Phonological features originate from Bonami & Luis (2014). 

Russian is an East Slavic language spoken in Russia and neighboring countries. 
Beniamine & Brown’s (2019) lexicon was generated by a DATR fragment Brown 
& Hippisley 2012 as romanized forms. The forms were then transcribed phone- 
mically semi-automatically (Beniamine 2018). The nominal paradigm of Russian 
counts six combinations of case and number. A small number of lexemes are also 
inflected for second singular locative (see Brown 2007). The lexicon counts 1,529 
lexemes. 

Zenzontepec Chatino is a Chatino language of the Zapotecan branch of Oto- 
Manguean, spoken in Oaxaca, Mexico. The dataset I use comes from Surrey’s 
Oto-Manguean inflectional class database (Feist & Palancar 2015) and is based 
on data provided by Eric Campbell. Explicit low tones were added automatically 
in the dataset (Beniamine 2018). Zenzontepec Chatino verbs are inflected for only 
four paradigm cells, with aspect/mood values: completive, potential, habitual and 
progressive. The dataset counts 324 lexemes. 


Abbreviations 

ACC accusative NOM nominative 
COMP completive PL plural 

DAT dative POT potential 
FCA formal concept analysis PROG progressive 
GEN genitive PRS present 
HAB habitual aspect PST.PART past participe 
IC inflection class PST past 

INS instrumental SG singular 
LOC locative 
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In this article, I shall discuss “exuberant exponence” in Batsbi (Harris 2009), an 
extreme case of extended exponence where identical gender-number markers can 
surface multiple times within the same word, subject to the presence of certain 
triggering stems or affixes. I shall also evaluate in some detail the challenge the 
Batsbi data pose for extant formal theories of inflection and show that these chal- 
lenges cut across the divide between lexical and inferential theories. In the analysis, 
I shall highlight the dependent nature of the agreement exponents and propose 
a formal account that draws crucially on two central properties of Information- 
based Morphology, namely the recognition of many-to-many relations at the most 
fundamental level of description, and the possibility to extract (partial) generalisa- 
tions over rules by means of cross-classifying inheritance hierarchies. As a result, 
cross-classification of agreement rule types with those for the triggering stems and 
affixes will capture the dependent nature directly, while at the same time ensuring 
the reuse of inflectional resources. Thus, the decomposition of Batsbi exuberant ex- 
ponence improves considerably over a pure word-based approach and emphasises 
the need to afford both atomistic and holistic views within a theory of inflection. 


1 Introduction 


Ever since Matthews (1972), extended (or multiple) exponence has been one of 
the core phenomena highlighting the one-to-many nature of inflectional mor- 
phology (see Harris 2017 for a typological survey). In this chapter, I shall discuss 
exuberant exponence in Batsbi (Harris 2009), an extreme case of extended ex- 
ponence, where one and the same morphosyntactic property may end up being 
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marked over and over again within a word. Outside Batsbi, the phenomenon has 
been reported for a variety of languages, including Archi, Khinalug, Chamalal 
(see Harris 2009 for an extended list). 

Exuberant exponence in Batsbi is manifest in gender/number agreement on 
verbs, giving rise to up to four realisations of agreement with the same argu- 
ment, the absolutive. What is more, the shape of the exponents across multiple 
realisations stays the same. 


(1) y-ox-y-2-o-y-anó 
CM-rip-CM-TR-PRES-CM-EVID1 
‘Evidently she ripped it’ (Harris 2009: 277) 


What makes exuberant exponence particularly interesting from the viewpoint 
of formal grammar is that the phenomenon can serve as a stress-test for current 
theories of inflectional morphology. First, exuberant exponence will be less trou- 
blesome for theories that fully embrace extended exponence as a basic property 
of inflectional morphology, rather than providing limited workarounds on the 
basis of an essentially morphemic model. Second, the identity of exponents ob- 
served in Batsbi calls for inflectional models that provide a notion of resource 
reusability. Third, as I shall discuss below, the presence of agreement markers is 
dependent on adjacent triggering stems and suffixes, which suggests that agree- 
ment markers cannot be derived on their own, but rather compose with the af- 
fixes that license their occurrence into inflectional constructions. I shall argue 
more specifically that the dependent nature of Batsbi exuberant exponence calls 
for a model of morphology that addresses the many-to-many nature of inflection 
at the most basic level, a property characteristic of the framework adopted here. 

The presentation of the empirical facts about Batsbi exuberant exponence is 
based on the original paper by Harris (2009). Thus, this paper aims at making 
contributions in two areas: first explore in more detail the implications of the 
data for different incarnations of inferential-realisational and inferential-lexical 
approaches, and second, provide a fully formalised treatment of this challeng- 
ing case of dependent multiple exponence within the framework of Information- 
based Morphology (=IbM; Crysmann & Bonami 2016). 

The chapter is organised as follows: in Section 2, I shall rehearse the basic 
empirical data concerning Batsbi exuberant exponence, starting with the inven- 
tory of (productive) gender markers, followed by a discussion of class marking 
on stems as well as affixal material. Section 3 will serve to evaluate extant theo- 
ries of inflection with respect to their capability to address the phenomenon at 
hand, taking as a starting point the typology developed in Stump (2001): While 
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incremental theories prove to be inadequate, a somewhat striking observation is 
that exuberant exponence does not distinguish between lexical-realisational and 
incremental-realisational models as a class, but is rather sensitive to details of 
formal expressivity of the concrete theory. 

Section 5 will finally provide an analysis within the framework of Information- 
based Morphology (henceforth: IbM), an inferential-realisational model of mor- 
phology cast entirely in terms of inheritance hierarchies of typed feature struc- 
tures. I shall provide a brief sketch of IbM and then show how cross-classification 
in monotonic inheritance hierarchies is well-suited to capture reuse of form and 
the dependent nature of exuberant exponence at the same time. 


2 Data 


2.1 Properties of class marking in Batsbi 


Batsbi has a rather elaborate gender system, distinguishing eight gender cate- 
gories, each with singular and plural forms, out of which at least five are produc- 
tive, while the following three are not, according to Corbett (1991) and Holisky 
& Gagua (1994): genders IV (2 nouns), VIII (4), and VII (15). Lexical counts are 
indicated in parentheses. 

Exponence of gender/class agreement is detailed in Table 3.1. As can be seen, 
/d/ is quite prevalent as an exponent, which is why Harris occasionally uses it as 
a representative for the entire set of class markers. 


Table 3.1: Gender agreement markers in Batsbi 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


I M b 

II y d 

III y y 
(IV) b b 
V d d 

VI b d 
(VII) b y 
(VIII) d y 


Gender/number agreement is controlled by the absolutive argument, i.e. the S 
argument of intransitives, as witnessed in (2), and the O argument of transitives, 
as shown by (3). 
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(2 xen-go-h potl-i d-ek’-i 

tree-ALL-Loc leaf(d/d)-Pr.ABs cM-fall-AOR 

"The leaves of the tree were falling: (Harris 2009: 274) 
(3) pstuyn-éo-v bader d-iy-é 

married. woman(y/y)-oBr-ERG child(d/d).ABs cM-do-AoR 

"The (married) woman bore a child: (Harris 2009: 274) 


2.2 Class marking on stems 


As we have seen in example (1) above, Batsbi class marking can surface multiple 
times within a word, and when it does, we always find the same exponents. How- 
ever, as pointed out by Harris (2009), presence of class markers in this language 
is contingent on the right-adjacent marker: just as we may find words with mul- 
tiple class markers, as in (1), we may equally find words showing a single marker, 
as in (2), (3) or (4), or even no overt class making at all, as e.g. in (5). 


(4 oqus mot: k'edl-e-guy tat:-b-iy-é 

3sG.ERG bed(b/d).aBs wall-oBr-towards push-cM-TR-AOR 

‘S/he pushed the bed towards the wall? (Harris 2009: 275) 
(5 qan simind lapsdan matx — ot'-ó 


tomorrow corn(d/d).ABs to.dry sun(b/d) spread-FUT 
"Tomorrow [they] will spread the corn in the sun to dry: (idem) 


Stems are one of the elements that may require or disallow left adjacent class 
markers: according to Harris (2009: fn. 23), 468 (21.53%) out of 2178 verbs in 
the dictionary by Kadagize & Kadagize (1984) feature a pre-radical class marker. 
While none of the stems in (4) or (5) appears to take a class marker to its imme- 
diate left, the verbs ek’ ‘fall’ and iy ‘do’ in fact do, as illustrated in (2) and (3) 
above. 

Holisky & Gagua (1994) note that some verbs distinguish the perfective from 
the imperfective stem by means of an agreement marker, contrasting, e.g. d-ek’- 
ar ‘fall prv’ with ak ar ‘fall. 1prv’. Harris (2009) provides a list of minimal pairs, 
where lexical meaning is solely distinguished by presence of a pre-radical marker, 
including e.g. ot:-ar ‘stand, stay’ vs. d-ot:-ar ‘pour into’. Thus, it appears that the 
presence vs. absence of a pre-radical agreement marker is lexically determined, 
ie. itis a property of individual stems, or else of the entire lexeme. Choice of the 
shape of the marker, by contrast, is clearly an inflectional property. 
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2.3 Class marking on suffixes 


Similar to pre-stem class markers, post-stem gender/number markers appear left- 
adjacent to certain triggering suffixes. These comprise the transitivity markers 
-al (INTR) and -iy (TR), as well as the affirmative and negative evidentiality mark- 
ers -anó (EVID1.AFF) and -a (EVID1.NEG). Pre-stem and pre-suffixal class markers 
are controlled by the same argument, the absolutive, and their shape is identical. 
However, their presence is conditioned independently. 


Table 3.2: Patterns of dependent class marking in Batsbi (Harris 2009) 


STEM (IN)TRANS EVID 


stem @ Q/-ind 
d-stem @ @/-ind 
stem Ø d-anó 
d-stem © d-anó 
stem d-iy/al Q/-inó 
d-stem d-iy/al Q/-inó 
stem d-iy/al d-anó 


d-stem d-iy/al d-anó 


2.3.1 Intransitive marker -al 


The basic function of the intransitive marker -al is to derive intransitives from 
transitives, as illustrated in (6).! 


(6) a. p'erang-mak-ahó xalat y-opx-ó 
shirt-on-Loc house.coat(y/y).ABS CM-put.on-PRS 
‘[She] puts on a house coat over her shirt? (Harris 2009: 275) 
b. sé yoh tagus y-opx-y-al-in=é 
me.GEN girl(y/d).ABs beautifully CM-put.on-CM-INTR-AOR=& 
‘My daughter dressed beautifully and .. (Harris 2009: 275) 


When this marker is present, it is obligatorily accompanied by the class marker 
to its left. Presence of the post-radical marker is triggered independently of the 
stem, as shown by the contrast between (6a,b) and (7). 


‘Note that the intransitive marker can also be found with some intransitive bases, e.g. ak’-d-al- 
ar ‘light up, catch fire’ vs. ak’-ar ‘burn, be alight’. 
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(7) psare(h) oc’-v-al-in-es 
yesterday weigh.PFV-CM-INTR-AOR-1SG.ERG 
‘I (masculine) weighed yesterday ..' (Harris 2009: 275) 


2.3.2 Transitive marker -iy 


While the intransitive marker -al derives intransitives from transitive bases, the 
transitive marker -iy signals the opposite, namely transitives derived from intran- 
sitive bases.” Again, this marker is immediately preceded by the class marker, as 
illustrated in the examples in (8). 


(8) a. don-e-v taylz-i d-ek’-d-iy-é 
horse(b/d)-oBL-ERG saddlebags(/d)?-Pr.ABs cM-fall-CM-TR-AOR 
"The horse threw off the saddlebags’ (Harris 2009: 274) 

b. kuyrc'l-e-x qeéqecnayré daq’r-i lal-d-iy-é 

wedding-OBL-CON various food(d/d)-PL.ABS go-CM-TR-AOR 
makahó 
above 
'At the wedding [they] passed around various foods: (idem) 


2.3.3 Present evidential 


The third suffixal marker that takes the class marker, again to its immediate left, 
is the present evidential marker -anó. According to Harris (2009), this marker 
productively combines with any lexeme. Compare the examples in (9): adding 
the present evidential to an example like (9a), with already two class markers 
(one triggered by the stem and one triggered by the transitive marker), adds a 
third instance of class marking, yielding a total of three exponents, as shown in 


(9b). 


(9) a. kab y-ox-y-iy-é 
dress(y/y).ABS CM-rip-CM-TR-AOR 
‘[She] ripped the dress: (Harris 2009: 277) 
b. y-ox-y-Q-o-y-anó 
CM-rip-CM-TR-PRS-CM-EVID1 
‘Evidently she ripped it: (Harris 2009: 277) 


?This marker may occasionally serve to distinguish transitives. 
?'Saddlebags' is a plurale tantum (Harris 2009: 274). Lacking an attested singular form, its gender 
could be any of II, V, or VI. 
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Again, class inflection of the evidential is independent of that of the stem, i.e. 
it is triggered by the present evidential, regardless of whether the stem is already 
marked with the gender marker, as in (9b), or not, as in (10). 


(10) tet'-d-anó 
cut-CM-EVID1 
‘Evidently s/he was cutting it’ (Holisky & Gagua 1994: 181) 


The present evidential -anó (Ev1p1) contrasts with, e.g. the aorist evidential 
-inó, which never takes a gender/number marker. 


2.4 Wordhood 


The implications of exuberant exponence for morphological theory depend of 
course on the crucial question whether the relevant domain is morphology, i.e. 
whether we are dealing with complex words, or syntax. Harris (2009) provides 
extensive tests showing that we are indeed confronted with massive extended 
exponence within a single word, rather than agreement across several syntacti- 
cally independent words. This is even more important given that most markers 
involved here used to be independent words diachronically, e.g. the evidential 
marker derives from the verb ‘to be’. 

Regarding the status of class markers, Harris (2009) provides five tests in total. 
I shall give a brief description of the tests, and summarise the results, which 
uniformly point towards the affixal status of the class markers (see Table 3.3 for 
a summary of the results, and Harris 2009: sec. 5 for details). 


Agreement controller: Establishes whether auxiliary or evidential markers share 
an argument structure with the verb: true auxiliaries behave like intransi- 
tives (regardless of main verb), evidentials reflect the main verb’s transitiv- 
ity, suggesting bound status. 


Intervention: Two related tests based on the possibility for intervention of neg- 
ative marker and clitic conjunction: the possibility for intervention is in- 
dependently established for auxiliaries, yet all markers under discussion 
uniformly prohibit intervention. 


“Harris (2009) presents a total of seven tests, two of which are confined to the status of per- 
son/number markers. These markers may incidentally be controlled by the same argument, 
which leads Harris to regard them as yet another instance of (partial) exuberant agreement. 
However, given that the controllers need not be the same (see Harris 2009: ex. 33)), I shall 
rather treat this as accidental, and thus ignore person/number marking for the purposes of 
this paper. 
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Coordination & Gapping: Two tests that assess whether or not markers can be 
suppressed in coordinate structures. While auxiliaries and main verbs can 
be elided in the second conjunct, transitive markers and evidentials cannot. 


Table 3.3: Tests for word vs. affix status (Harris 2009) 


Test TR INTR EVIDI AUX 
Agreement trigger aff wd 
Intervention (neg) aff aff aff wd 
Intervention (clitic) aff wd 
Conjoining aff aff aff wd 
Gapping aff wd 


To summarise, the evidence Harris (2009) provides robustly points in the same 
direction, namely that transitivity markers and evidential markers are bound 
affixes. Therefore, the issue of exuberant exponence and the dependent nature of 
the class markers are to be addressed in the domain of morphology rather than 
relegating them to syntax. 


3 Discussion 


Exuberant exponence can probably be regarded as just another case of extended 
(or multiple) exponence, so we would expect theories that embrace the notion of 
many-to-many relations between function and form to outperform those which 
picture morphology in terms of (classical) morphemes. This is indeed the line of 
argumentation put forth by Harris (2009). In her article, she discusses the theoret- 
ical significance of extended exponence in general and exuberant exponence in 
particular and confronts the Batsbi facts with claims made by various theoretical 
frameworks. In particular, she observes that incremental theories are uniformly 
hard pressed to cover the empirical patterns, since these approaches assume 
that morphological operations must always add information, as in the lexical- 
incremental theory of Wunderlich & Fabri (1995), or must always express infor- 
mation not yet expressed, as in the inferential-incremental approach of Steele 
(1995). 
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3.1 Implications for lexical-realisational theories 


Harris (2009) already discusses in some depth the implications of the Batsbi data 
for two instances of Distributed Morphology, a lexical-realisational theory in 
terms of the typology of morphological theories proposed by Stump (2001). She 
shows convincingly that the theory of primary and secondary exponence ad- 
vanced by Noyer (1992) restricts extended exponence to maximally two occur- 
rences, which makes it impossible to capture the Batsbi data, even though it may 
be adequate for Berber and Arabic, the languages Noyer based his theory on. 

In a paper on extended exponence in German, Müller (2007) suggests to com- 
plement the theory of impoverishment (used in Distributed Morphology, Halle 
& Marantz 1993, to account for syncretism) with a theory of enrichment, in or- 
der to facilitate the treatment of extended exponence. In the interest of limiting 
the formal complexity of a system that recognises both deletion and insertion 
rules, he suggests that enrichment may only redundantly add features already 
present. As shown by Harris (2009), enrichment rules indeed make it possible for 
a lexical-realisational theory such as DM to cover the Batsbi data. The criticism 
she raises against the theory of enrichment is more of a conceptual nature, essen- 
tially stating that lexical theories are not well-equipped to capture the relevant 
generalisations directly, but rather force the surface patterns into a morphemic 
mould. 

While I concur with Harris’s general assessment of the two DM approaches, 
it is still worth noting that the problems faced by Noyer (1992) and by Müller 
(2007), are of an entirely different nature: while Müller's approach can indeed be 
criticised for favouring a morphemic ideal and deriving exuberant exponence by 
means of a “workaround”, as argued convincingly in Harris (2009), it is equally 
clear that the theory of enrichment meets at least the criterion of weak generative 
capacity, unlike Noyer (1992). One might even suggest that the division between 
a morphemic core and enrichment could be motivated by considerations of what 
is or could be considered typologically canonical or unmarked. Noyer’s theory 
contrasts sharply with that of Miller: his theory fails on grounds of weak ca- 
pacity, i.e. it cannot even describe the set of acceptable surface words. What is 
more, the reason for this failure is located not at the level of the theory, where 
one might just drop some universal claim in favour of a language-particular con- 
straint, but rather it is implemented at the level of the underlying logic of feature 
discharge, meaning there is just no chance of repair. To summarise, exuberant 
exponence falsifies Noyer’s theory of feature discharge, while Müller’s theory 
appears to be flexible enough to describe the facts. 
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The observation that there is no clear alignment with general properties of 
the approaches, but rather a strong dependence on the details of implementa- 
tion suggests that a typology of morphological theories can only give a coarse 
indication of the analytical properties of a theory and therefore still needs to be 
complemented by careful investigation of the formal properties of the individual 
approaches. 


3.2 Batsbi and inferential-realisational theories 


In contrast to both morpheme-based (=lexical) and incremental theories, inferen- 
tial-realisational theories generally embrace extended exponence as a recurrent 
property in inflectional systems. However, it seems that this very fact has led Har- 
ris (2009) to take for granted that every approach within this family of theories 
will be able to capture the empirical patterns. While there certainly is no general 
obstacle, we shall see in this section that not all word-and-paradigm theories are 
equally well-equipped to account for the Batsbi data in an insightful and maxi- 
mally general fashion. To illustrate this point, I shall briefly discuss A-morphous 
Morphology (=AM; Anderson 1992) and Paradigm Function Morphology (=PFM; 
Stump 2001) and argue that it is important to submit to further scrutiny the ar- 
chitectural decisions and the formal devices offered by each theory. 

A-morphous Morphology (AM) organises inflectional rules into a system of 
ordered rule blocks that is used to derive affix order. While there is preemption 
within rule blocks, by way of extrinsic rule ordering, preemption does not gen- 
erally apply across different blocks, thereby making it possible in principle that 
a morphosyntactic property may get expressed more than once. However, AM 
does not provide any device permitting reuse of resources across different rule 
blocks. Thus, while extended exponence or even exuberant exponence per se is 
not a problem at all for Anderson’s model, the absence of, e.g. rules of referral 
makes it difficult to capture the generalisation that exponents of gender marking 
are indeed identical across different surface positions in the word. Thus in addi- 
tion to massive duplication of gender-marking rules across different rule blocks, 
surface identity is pictured as entirely accidental. 

Paradigm Function Morphology also builds on a system of extrinsically or- 
dered rule blocks and it equally limits rule competition to rules within the same 
block. In contrast to AM, however, PFM does provide rules of referral, either in 
terms of rules of referral to an ordered rule block (cf. Stump 1993), or by means 
of “conflation” (Stump 2017). A solution along these lines clearly improves on 
Anderson’s theory, which addresses the question of weak but not strong gen- 
erative capacity. However, having both ordered and unordered rule blocks, or 
rule blocks and conflation, provides for a rather baroque structure that appears 
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to work around what I consider a design flaw of a rule block approach: being 
amorphous, PFM may look like the simpler model as far as derived structure is 
concerned, but this comes at the expense of an overly elaborate derivation struc- 
ture. Thus the absence of morphological structure at the top-level is more than 
compensated by having several layers of structure in the cascade of rules of ex- 
ponence and conflation rules, with intermediate representations at every level. 
The morphous inferential-realisational analysis that I shall present in Section 5, 
by contrast, invokes no structure at all beyond the assumption that exponents 
are segmentable, an assumption which is by the way implicitly made by the PFM 
rule system. 

While at first sight, the move from ordinary extended exponence to exuberant 
exponence appeared as a mere quantitative difference, exuberance is actually a 
game-changer, inducing a qualitative difference when confronted with concrete 
formal theories: while incremental theories can indeed be discarded en bloc, the 
ability to account for exuberant exponence does not align with the distinction 
between lexical-realisational and inferential-realisational theories. As we have 
seen there are approaches of either type that can successfully analyse the data, 
as well as approaches that fail to do so. That means that the ability to capture 
exuberant exponence does not depend so much on the broad affiliation within 
the typology of morphological theories but rather on the specifics of the formal 
implementation. 


4 Harris’s word-based approach 


Harris (2009) herself proposes a word-based analysis of Batsbi class marking, 
inspired inter alios by Blevins (2006), see Blevins (2016) for a more recent refer- 
ence. Under a word-based perspective, speakers are assumed to store paradigms 
of high frequency words and establish analogical relationships between the cells 
of the paradigm. Such analogical relations are abstracted from full or partial 
paradigms, their application enabling speakers to form new word forms from 
already memorised ones. For instance, given a stored paradigm, word-to-word 
relations between paradigm cells can be abstracted out, like the one in (11): 


(11) [Gender n] ~ [ CM,-X] + [Gender m] ~ [ CM,,-X] 


According to her, such abstract relations, or the concrete instantiations thereof, 
to gender/number features and their corresponding surface exponents, make it 
possible to infer new forms from known forms, e.g. yet:ó ‘s/he pours milk’ from 
det:6 ‘s/he pours tea’ (recall that agreement is with the absolutive, which is the 
object of a transitive in this case). 
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For Batsbi, Harris (2009) assumes that lexical items and affixes each give rise 
to two basic schemata, one that features a class marker (d-LEx/d-AFF), and one 
that does not (LEx/AFF). Based on the lexical schemata, Harris suggests that basic 
verbs like d-ek’-i" ‘they fell’ and ot’-6 ‘they spread it’ can be schematised as [d- 
LEX]y and [LEx]y, respectively. 

She then moves on to "first order" extensions, including transitive and intran- 
sitive markers and suggests two abstract schemata [V-d-Arr ]y and [V-Arr ]y 
the first of which is instantiated in the following sub-schemata (Table 3.4). 


Table 3.4: Transitive/intransitive first order extensions 


Sub-schema Example Translation 
a. [[d-1Ex ]y -d-i-]y  d-ek"-d-iy-en ‘threw it off 
b. [[d- SR -d-al]y y-opx-y-al-in=e ‘dressed and’ 
c. [[LEx]y -d-i-]y tat:-b-iy-en ‘pushed it’ 
d. [[LEx]y e al-]y oc’-v-al-in-es ‘I weighed’ 


In order to incorporate second order extensions such as the evidential I and 
the aorist evidential, Harris (2009) proposes even more complex sub-schemata, 
illustrated in Table 3.5. 


Table 3.5: Second order schemata 


Sub-schema Explanation 
a. [[d-LEx]y -d-anó]y evidential I of simple verb with preradical 
CM 


b. [[[d- Lex ]y -d-i]y -d-anó]y evidential I of derived transitive with 
preradical CM 


c. [[d- LEx Jy -inó]y aorist evidential of simple verb with 
preradical CM 
d. [[[d- Lex ]y -d-i]y -inó]y aorist evidential of derived transitive with 


preradical CM 


As indicated by Harris (2009), the sub-schemata in Table 3.5 are only a sub- 
set of the actual number of schemata. Factoring in only the stem and transi- 
tive/intransitive schemata, the number grows to 16. Once we factor in TAM mark- 
ers (e.g. present, imperfective or aorist), we end up with a considerably greater 
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number. The word-based approach therefore does not appear to be a very eco- 
nomical way of capturing the dependency of a class marker on the marker that 
licenses it. What is more, such a view will hardly scale up to the description 
of morphologically even more complex languages. Finally, a word-based view 
misses the utterly local nature of licensing involved with class marking. 

It is rather clear what the basic intuitions are that Harris intends to capture 
with her (informal) analysis: to account for the dependent nature of gender mark- 
ers (via schemata) and their uniform pattern of alternation (via analogy). It is far 
less clear though how the different abstractions of intermediate structures that 
she offers are to be interpreted in a word-based model. As a result, there are 
two basic readings of her analysis that I shall assume as plausible for the rest 
of this chapter: a purely word-based view, where intermediate abstractions are 
just abbreviatory devices (Harris 2009: 298), or a constructional view where such 
abstractions are meant to have some theoretical status. Depending on which of 
the two readings is correct, the current paper will make a different contribution: 
if the latter, it will provide a formal interpretation of Harris (2009), leading to 
a clearer understanding of what the different variables (depicted in bold face or 
small caps) are and how they can be interpreted in a generative grammar that 
makes use of typed feature logic. If, however, the former, word-based interpre- 
tation is more faithful, it will show in addition how a schema-based approach 
of Batsbi can be formalised in a rigorous fashion, without necessitating a fully 
holistic, word-based view. 

In the next section, I shall therefore present an alternative analysis of Batsbi 
exuberant exponence, one which completely avoids unfolding the entire morpho- 
tactics into primary and secondary sub-schemata, but relies instead on a typed 
feature logic to give a formal interpretation to the basic combination of class- 
markers and the exponents that license their occurrence. 


5 Analysis 


In this section, I shall present Information-based Morphology, an inferential- 
realisational theory of inflection and show how the two basic analytical devices, 
inheritance and cross-classification in typed feature structures, are sufficient to 
provide an analysis of Batsbi exuberant exponence that captures simultaneously 
the dependent nature of class markers and the uniformity of their exponence. 
Furthermore, this analysis will highlight how Harris’ original proposal, when un- 
derstood in constructional rather than word-based terms, can be given a straight- 
forward formal interpretation using the IbM framework. 
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5.1 Information-based Morphology 


In this section”, I shall present the basic architecture of Information-based Mor- 
phology (IbM, Crysmann & Bonami 2016; Crysmann 2017), an inferential-realisa- 
tional theory of inflection (cf. Stump 2001) that is couched entirely within typed 
feature logic, as assumed in HPSG (Pollard & Sag 1987; 1994). In IbM, realisation 
rules embody partial generalisations over words, where each rule may pair m 
morphosyntactic properties with n morphs that serve to express them. IbM is 
a morphous theory (Crysmann & Bonami 2016), i.e. exponents are described as 
structured morphs, combining descriptions of shape (=phonology) and position 
class. As a consequence, individual rules can introduce multiple morphs, in differ- 
ent, even discontinuous positions. By means of multiple inheritance hierarchies 
of rule types, commonalities between rules are abstracted out: in essence, every 
piece of information can be underspecified, including shape, position, number of 
exponents, morphosyntactic properties, etc. 

In contrast to other realisational theories, such as Paradigm Function Mor- 
phology (Stump 2001) or A-morphous Morphology (Anderson 1992), IbM does 
away with procedural concepts such as ordered rule blocks. Moreover, rules in 
IbM are non-recursive, reflecting the fact that inflectional paradigms in general 
constitute finite domains. Owing to the absence of rule blocks, IbM embraces a 
strong notion of Panini’s principle or the elsewhere condition (Kiparsky 1985) 
which is couched purely in terms of informational content (=subsumption) and 
therefore applies in a global fashion (Crysmann 2017), thereby including discon- 
tinuous bleeding (Noyer 1992). 


5.1.1 Inflectional rules as partial abstraction over words 


From the viewpoint of inflectional morphology, words can be regarded as as- 
sociations between a phonological shape (PH) and a morphosyntactic property 
set (Ms), the latter including, of course, information pertaining to lexeme iden- 
tity. This correspondence can be described in a maximally holistic fashion, as 
shown in Figure 3.1. Throughout this section, I shall use German (circumfixal) 
passive/past participle (ppp) formation, as witnessed by ge-setz-t ‘put’, for illus- 
tration. 


"This section has been largely reproduced from Crysmann & Bonami (2017). For an overview 
of alternative approaches to morphology within HPSG and constraint-based grammar, please 
see Bonami & Crysmann (2016). 

One difference between the current version of IbM and previous ones is that we have now 
settled on considering MPH as a list rather than a set. 
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PH gesetzt 
MS lun setzen) [TMA ppp]] 


Figure 3.1: Holistic word-level association between form (PH) and func- 
tion (Ms) 


Since words in inflectional languages typically consist of multiple segment- 
able parts, realisational models provide means to index position within a word: 
while in AM and PFM ordered rule blocks perform this function, IbM uses a list 
of morphs (MPH) in order to explicitly represent exponence. Having morphosyn- 
tactic properties and exponents represented as sets and lists, standard issues in 
inflectional morphology are straightforwardly captured at the level of rules: cu- 
mulative exponence corresponds to the expression of m properties by 1 morph, 
whereas extended (or multiple) exponence corresponds to 1 property being ex- 
pressed by n morphs. Overlapping exponence finally represents the general case 
of m properties being realised by n exponents. Figure 3.2 illustrates the word- 
level m : n correspondence of lexemic and inflectional properties to the multiple 
morphs that realise it. By means of simple underspecification, i.e. partial descrip- 
tions, one can easily abstract out realisation of the past participle property, ar- 
riving at a direct representation of circumfixal realisation. 


Word: Abstraction of circumfixation (1 : n): 


PH gesetzt PH ge] [Pu t 
PH gel [rn setz| |PH t MPH E E T 
wen (ee SA? de sp 
MS {[rma ppp] 4 
MS Jun setzen],[TMA ppp]| 


Figure 3.2: Structured association of form (MPH) and function (ms) 


Yet, a direct word-based description does not easily capture situations where 
the same association between form and content is used more than once in the 
same word, as is arguably the case for Swahili (Stump 1993; Crysmann & Bonami 
2016; 2017) or, even more importantly for Batsbi (Harris 2009). By way of intro- 
ducing a level of R(EALISATION) R(ULES), reuse of resources becomes possible. 
Rather than expressing the relation between form and function directly at the 
word level, IbM assumes that a word's description includes a specification of 
which rules license the realisation between form and content, as shown in Fig- 
ure 3.3. 

Realisation rules (members of set RR) pair a set of morphological properties to 
be expressed, the morphology under discussion (MUD) with a list of morphs that 
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PH ge||PH setz||PHt ) 
MPH Mc -1||pc o Plec 1 


PH setz PH ge||PHt 
MPH MPH : 
RR PC 0 . PC —1[|»Pc 1 


MUD Jun setzen] | MUD S ppp]| 


MS lun setzen] [ra ppp]| 


Figure 3.3: Association of form and function mediated by rule 


realise them (MPH). In order to facilitate generalisations about shape and posi- 
tion in an independent fashion, IbM recognises each of them as first order prop- 
erties of morphs, where PH represents a description of the phonological shape; 
whereas PC corresponds to position class information. A general principle of mor- 
phological well-formedness (Figure 3.4) ensures that the properties expressed by 
rules add up to the word's property set and that the rules’ wen list add up to that 
of the word, i.e. no contribution of a rule may ever be lost.’ In essence, a word's 
sequence of morphs, and hence, its phonology will be obtained by shuffling (0) 
the rules’ mpu lists in ascending order of position class (Pc) indices (see Bonami 
& Crysmann 2013 for details). Similarly, a word’s morphosyntactic property set 
(ms) will correspond to the non-trivial set union (v) of the rules’ Mun values.? 
Finally, the entire morphosyntactic property set of the word (ms) is exposed on 
each realisation rule by way of structure sharing ([0 

This latter aspect, i.e. the relationship between MUD "m. Ms in rule descriptions, 
surely deserves some more clarification in the context of this chapter. IbM makes 


a deliberate distinction between expression of a property and conditioning on a 
property: while MUD represents expression of properties, constraints on the Ms 
set serve to capture allomorphic conditioning, in the sense of Carstairs (1987). 
There are two important consequences of this distinction (Crysmann 2017): first, 


For ease of presentation, I shall use strings to represent phonological contributions. More gen- 
erally, PH(ON) value should be considered descriptions of phonological events, as suggested 
e.g. by Bird & Klein (1994). 

"The principle of general well-formedness in Figure 3.4 bears some resemblance to LFG's prin- 
ciples of completeness and coherence (Bresnan 1982), as well as to the notion of "Total Ac- 
countability" proposed by Hockett (1947). Since m : n relations are recognised at the most 
basic level, i.e. morphological rules, mappings between the contributions of the rules and the 
properties of the word can and should be 1 : 1. 

*While standard set union (u) allows for the situation that elements contributed by two sets 
may be collapsed, non-trivial set union (w) insists that the sets to be unioned must be disjoint. 
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MPH [e] O... O |e, 


MPH [& MPH [E 
word — | RR MUD m;||...., | MUD [m, 
Ms [0 Ms [0 


MS m, | uU +++ Wd lm, 


Figure 3.4: Morphological well-formedness 


it becomes possible to make the application of inflectional rules a direct func- 
tion of the information to be expressed, without having to postulate a system of 
(ordered) rule blocks. Second, it paves the way for a global notion of Pàninian 
competition, being able to distinguish between situations of discontinuous bleed- 
ing (Noyer 1992) and multiple or overlapping exponence. Thus, a rule with [MUD 
(a, B}] would preempt a rule with [mun { £ }], since every morphosyntactic prop- 
erty is licensed (expressed) by exactly one rule. The rules [Mun { « }, Ms ( f }] and 
[mun { f }], by contrast, would give rise to overlapping exponence (provided 
exponents do not compete for position). Here, expression of o is merely condi- 
tioned on a property that is independently expressed: f. See Crysmann (2017) for 
extensive discussion of preemption and overlapping exponence in Swahili. 
Realisation rules conceived like this essentially constitute partial abstractions 
over words, stating that some collection of morphs jointly expresses a collection 
of morphosyntactic properties. In the example in Figure 3.3, we find that realisa- 
tion rules thus conceived implement the m : n nature of inflectional morphology 
at the most basic level: while the representation of classical morphemes as 1 : 1 
correspondences is permitted, it is but one option. The circumfixal rule for past 
participial inflection directly captures the 1 : n nature of extended exponence. 


5.1.2 Levels of abstraction 


The fact that IbM, in contrast to PFM or AM, recognises m : n relations be- 
tween form and function at the most basic level of organisation, i.e. realisation 
rules, means that morphological generalisations can be expressed in a single 
place, namely simply as abstractions over rules. Rules in IbM are represented as 
typed feature structures organised in an inheritance hierarchy, such that prop- 
erties common to leaf types can be abstracted out into more general supertypes. 
This vertical abstraction is illustrated in Figure 3.5. Using again German past 
participles as an example, the commonalities that regular circumfixal ge-...-t (as 
in gesetzt ‘put’) shares with subregular ge-...-en (as in geschrieben ‘written’) can 
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be generalised as the properties of a rule supertype from which the more spe- 
cific leaves inherit. Note that essentially all information except choice of suffixal 
shape is associated with the supertype. This includes the shared morphotactics 


of the suffix. 


MUD {[7Ma ppp] } 


MPH Le | [Pc 1]) 
E NN 
[wen (es [PH d [mex Ga [pH en] | 


Figure 3.5: Vertical abstraction by inheritance 


In addition to vertical abstraction by means of standard monotonic inheri- 
tance hierarchies, IbM draws on online type construction (Koenig & Jurafsky 
1994): using dynamic cross-classification, leaf types from one dimension can be 
distributed over the leaf types of another dimension. This type of horizontal ab- 
straction permits modelling of systematic alternations, as illustrated once more 
with German past participle formation: 


(12) a. ge-setz-t ‘set/put’ 
b. über-setz-t ‘translated’ 


ge-schrieb-en ‘written’ 


£o 


über-schrieb-en 'overwritten' 


In the more complete set of past participle formations shown in (12), we find 
alternation not only between choice of suffix shape (-t vs. -en), but also between 
presence vs. absence of the prefixal part (ge-). 

Figure 3.6 shows how online type construction enables us to generalise these 
patterns in a straightforward way: while the common supertype still captures 
properties true of all four different realisations, namely the property to be ex- 
pressed and the fact that it involves at least a suffix, concrete prefixal and suf- 
fixal realisation patterns are segregated into dimensions of their own (indicated 
by | PREF |and| SUFF). Systematic cross-classification (under unification) of types 
in| PREF | with those in | suFF | yields the set of well-formed rule instances, e.g. dis- 
tributing the left-hand rule type in | PREF | over the types in | surr |yields the rules 
for ge-setz-t and ge-schrieb-en, whereas distributing the right hand rule type in 
PREF gives us the rules for über-setz-t and über-schrieb-en, which are charac- 
terised by the absence of the participial prefix. 
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Es {[rma er 
MPH E [ec 1]) 


PREF SUFF 


PC —1 


[ven is zl [meu ([])] [wen C [o t])] [men (..., [px en])] 


Figure 3.6: Horizontal abstraction by dynamic cross-classification 


5.2 An information-based account of Batsbi exuberant exponence 


Having introduced the basic workings of IbM, we are now in a position to ap- 
proach the analysis of exuberant exponence in Batsbi. For the purposes of the 
following discussion, recall the two most central observations made in Section 2: 
first that the shape of class markers remains identical across all occurrences, and 
second, that the presence vs. absence of a class marker depends on their right- 
adjacent marker. Thus we saw both stems that trigger presence of an immediately 
preceding class marker, and stems that do not. Similarly, some classes of affixal 
exponents are obligatorily accompanied by a left-adjacent marker, whereas oth- 
ers do not license presence of such a marker. As a consequence, a word may 
surface with multiple identical class markers, a single pre-stem class marker or 
a single suffixal class marker, or even with no overt class marker at all. 

The analysisI shall put forth in this section is that stems and affixes that trigger 
presence of overt agreement are actually allomorphically conditioned on gender 
marking properties, but that expression of gender marking can be zero, in the 
limiting case. 

By way of illustration, let us start with a sample analysis of a word featuring 
exuberant exponence. As given in Figure 3.7, the words mpu list features two 
occurrences of the gender V/VI plural marker d, each adjacent to a trigger, the 
stem ek' and the transitive marker -iy. 

As indicated by coindexation, each instance of the agreement marker is in- 
troduced by the same realisation rule as its trigger, e.g. a single rule introduces 
both the stem ek’ (b) and its dependent class marker (aj). The same holds for the 
transitivity marker -iy ([d) and its accompanying class marker Get, Each of these 


complex rules expresses some property other than class agreement, as indicated 
by their MUD value, e.g. lexemic identity ([t), or transitivity ([u), but both are 
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PH(ON) dek’diyé 


A 


Y Y 

( PH d PH ek’ PH d PH iy PH SI) 

MPH a , |b ,[€ „ld ,[e 

PC —1| j|»c 0 IPC 1| ,[rc 2] [pc 3 
Y Y | 

MPH Us i) MPH (E 


RR MS {iw ...} |, MS Je, ... d 


wen NM | [uo NW | m on 
lid ge 
MS STEMI (en ak']) , Se See Re SET 
STEM2 (5s bl PH ek']) GEND V/VI 


Figure 3.7: Sample analysis of Batsbi exuberant exponence 


conditioned on the morphosyntactic property of gender/number agreement (el, 
specified as a constraint on the entire Ms set. Since gender/number agreement 


has no expression independent of a trigger, and since in many words there is no 
overt exponent of class marking agreement, owing to the fact that only around 
25% of stems and a select few suffixes license these dependent markers, I shall 
assume that class marking is expressed by default zero realisation, i.e. a rule that 
realises any property that has no more specific realisation rule by the empty set 
of morphs.? When class agreement does indeed surface, its dependent nature is 
best understood in terms of inflectional allomorphy. 


5.3 Rule types for gender/number marking 


Having sketched the overall line of analysis, I shall now present a description 
of the actual rule system starting with the type hierarchy that associates gen- 
der/number agreement features with any particular shape of class marker. 


?This rule is similar in spirit to the identity function default of Stump (2001). Note that in IbM, 
just like in PFM, this kind of default reasoning is part of the logic, based entirely on the notion 
of information. Furthermore, it only applies between rule instances, i.e. leaves of the hierarchy, 
leaving multiple inheritance in the type hierarchy entirely monotonic. This contrasts sharply 
with Network Morphology (=NM Brown & Hippisley 2012), where defaults are used at the 
description level and at any node in the hierarchy, necessitating strong assumptions about 
orthogonality of properties in order to keep resolution of defaults sound. In the remainder of 
this chapter, I shall make no further reference to NM, for the simple reason that, as far as I am 
aware, the two areas under discussion here, i.e. multiple exponence and morphotactics, have 
not been the focus of research in that framework, making it difficult to assess its predictions. 
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At the top of the hierarchy in Figure 3.8, we find properties common to all 
class markers. First and foremost, the morphotactic description on MPH captures 
the fact that all class marking is dependent, consisting of two adjacent morphs. 
This basic property is expressed by means of requiring the list of morphs to be 
contributed by any class-marking rule to be bimorphic, ie. a list of length 2. The 
phonology (PH) and position class (Pc) of the morphs thus contributed are fur- 
ther constrained to have a consonantal morph immediately followed by a vowel- 
initial one, as dictated by the strictly consecutive position class indices. Second, 
the general rule type and its subtypes are restricted to have an abs-agr feature 
structure on the morphosyntactic property set. 

Subtypes in the hierarchy in Figure 3.8 now further constrain the shape of the 
class marker. At the first level down in the hierarchy, the phonological shape of 
the initial consonantal marker is fixed. While v- is restricted to the singular of 
gender I and d- is treated as the default class marker, the two remaining markers 
b- and j- are both subject to unmotivated syncretism. This can be captured in a 
straightforward way by fixing their morphosyntactic constraints extensionally 
on the subtypes they dominate. This is possible since rule instances in IbM are 
only ever based on leaf types, following Koenig (1999). 

As given in Figure 3.8 (page 74), the rule type for default CM marking is fully 
underspecified. The version of Panini’s principle that IbM assumes will actually 
preempt application of any more general rule in the presence of a more specific 
one. 


(13) Päninian competition (PAN) (Crysmann 2017) 
1. For any leaf type t; [MUD xs c], t[MUD J5,Ms o AT] is a 
morphological competitor, iff jj € po. 
2. For any leaf type t; with competitor t>, expand t,’s Ms o with the 
negation of tj's MS GO AT:0 Aao ^T) S 6 ^c. 


According to Paninian competition, which is a closure operation on the type 
hierarchy, the Ms set of the more general description for the default marker d- 
will end up being specialised to the description in Figure 3.9, which is essentially 
complementation with respect to the descriptions of its competitors. 


5.4 Deconstructing class marking (suffixes) 


Having introduced the partial constraints on the shape and position of the class 
markers, we are now in a position to bring them together with the suffixal mark- 
ers on which they depend. The essential analytic device we shall rely on is online 
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(7 1 I: V... ) 
MPH LL : 
PC [i PC [i] + 1 
S 1 d " 
GEND I 


abs-agr 
— 4] GEND II |, ...* ^ 
NUM sg 


abs-agr 
T| ceno HP" 
abs-agr 
44]GEND VI |, — 
NUM sg 


Ms fabs-agr,...} ^ 


Figure 3.9: Paninian competition applied to default CM marker d- 


type construction (Koenig & Jurafsky 1994), which enables us to state constraints 
on class markers and their licensors in dimensions of their own, yet distribute 
rule types in one dimension over the types in the other. Thus, each individual 
ingredient can be described in the most general way, while at the same time we 
can ensure their systematic combination. 

The hierarchy of rule types in Figure 3.10 is organised into two dimensions, 
labelled | ALLOMORPHY | and | EXPONENCE | In the former, one finds the type hier- 
archy of class marking from Figure 3.8, with class-marking leaf types abbreviated 
by the representative rule type for the d-marker. In the | EXPONENCE | dimension, 
we find realisation rule types for markers that show class-marking allomorphy, 
such as the present evidential or the intransitive, and some that do not. All realisa- 
tion rules in this dimension specify a morphosyntactic property to be expressed 
via their non-empty MUD set, and all of them pair this property with a constraint 
on the exponent that serves to express this property, consisting of a phonological 
description and a position class index. The crucial difference between exponents 
that are accompanied by a class marker and those that are not is the constraint 
on the cardinality of the MPH set: while the latter specify a closed list (of length 1), 
those that do require a class marker are characterised by an open list. 

Building on online type construction (Koenig & Jurafsky 1994), IbM obtains the 
set of rule instances by systematic intersection, under unification, of every leaf 
type from every dimension with every leaf type from every other dimension. The 
rule instances thus inferred from the type hierarchy are then subject to Paninian 


competition. 
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Rule types that do not take a class marker specify a monomorphic MPH set 
and therefore fail to unify with any of the class marking constraints, which are 
constrained to have a bimorphic MPx set, as specified on their supertype. Thus, 
rule types such as the one for the aorist can only combine with the rightmost leaf 
type in the | ALLOMORPHY | dimension, which merely constrains the cardinality of 
the MPH set to 1. Rule types that do take class markers, by contrast, do unify 
with the class marking constraints, yielding all combinations of class markers 


with the triggering marker.!° When unifying class-marking and triggering types, 
unification of the phonological descriptions will ensure that morphs introduced 
in the two dimensions will receive the correct position class indices, thereby 
enforcing left adjacency of the class-marker to the triggering marker. 


a dé 


MPH () 


Figure 3.11: Default zero realisation 


Finally, since expression of agreement properties does not necessarily have 
to be overt, I shall propose that agreement in Batsbi is expressed by a default 
rule of zero realisation, as shown in Figure 3.11. So any single morphosyntactic 
property that does not have any more specific expression can be realised with- 
out introducing any morphs. This will capture the vast number of cases where 
indeed no overt marking of agreement is found: as stated above, only a quarter 
of stems in the Batsbi lexicon license class agreement markers and only a se- 
lect few affixes. If we assume that class agreement in Batsbi does not necessarily 
have an overt expression, we can treat those cases where we do find agreement 
as allomorphic variations of certain stems and affixes, as sketched in the anal- 
ysis in Figure 3.7. Thus, by taking the majority case of zero exponence as our 
point of departure and treat dependent overt exponence as inflectional allomor- 
phy, we avoid making arbitrary or even conflicting decisions about which overt 
exponents are realisations of agreement and which ones are just allomorphs. 


5.5 Deconstructing class marking (stems) 


As we have seen in Section 2.2, agreement marking of stems is ultimately de- 
cided in the lexicon: some stems take a class marker, some do not, and for some 


To be exact, triggering markers will also combine with the underspecified monomorphic rule 
type. However, these rules will always be preempted by the more specific rules showing allo- 
morphic gender/number variation. 
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lexical entries we even find alternation where one stem in a lexeme’s stem space 
comes with a class marker, but the other does not. To make sense of this lexically 
conditioned alternation, I shall build on the notion of stem spaces as proposed by 
Bonami & Boyé (2006). In IbM, stem spaces are provided by the lexeme and stem 
introduction rules, a subtype of realisation rules, serve to select an appropriate 
stem from the stem space and insert it into MPH (see Bonami & Crysmann (2018) 
for details on the interface between lexemes and the inflectional system). 

As a first step to integrate inflecting and non-inflecting stems, I shall sketch a 
sample lexical entry for the alternating verb ak’/ek’ and subsequently show how 
the general stem selection rules of the language will thread this lexemic infor- 
mation into the inflectional system, where it will take part in the allomorphic 
alternation we described above. 


HEAD verb 
b 
car |, [59 (NP[a s| 1) 
SYNSEM | LOC comps () 
| T Di 
CONT | RELS 
ARGI [1 


lid 
MORPH lal STEM1 (en ak']) 
STEM2 ([]. [PH ek’]) 


gee 


Figure 3.12: Sample lexical entry of a Batsi verb 


At the lexical level, all it takes is to differentiate in the stem space between 
inflecting and non-inflecting stems. A most straightforward way of doing this is 
to replicate in the specification of stems a distinction we have already drawn for 
affixal markers, namely between monomorphic and bimorphic. Thus, an alter- 
nating stem such as ak’/ek’ will have a singleton list as the value of sTEM1, but a 
two-elementary list as the value of sTEM2, as shown in Figure 3.12. 

Stem introduction rules are given in the rule type hierarchy in Figure 3.13: just 
like the realisation rules for the aorist, evidential, transitive etc. in Figure 3.10 
above, the stem introduction rules are part of the | EXPONENCE | dimension, so 
they are available for cross-classification with the class marking rule types. The 
two stem selection rules given here identify their MPH value with that of a stem 
value in MUD, STEM2 in the perfective, and sTEMI otherwise. Note that neither 
stem selection rule limits the arity of the stem values or of their wPH list. Thus, 
they both unify freely with any of the types in the | ALLOMORPHY | dimension, in- 
cluding all of the class-marking rule types, as well as the non-marking monomor- 
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phic type. Thus, cross-classification by online type construction will derive both 
bimorphic class-marking and monomorphic non-marking stem selection rules. 

However, once any of the stem selection rules is applied to a concrete lexeme, 
bimorphic class marking rules will only be applicable to stem values of arity two, 
whereas monomorphic non-marking stem selection rules will exclusively apply 
to stem values of arity one. 

To conclude, the present analysis of exuberant exponence in Batsbi exploits 
the fact that IbM recognises many-to-many relations between morphosyntactic 
properties at the most basic level of representation, namely realisation rules. Us- 
ing online type construction in an inheritance hierarchy of rule types, the two 
most central generalisations regarding exuberant exponence in this language can 
be given a unified and straightforward account, by separating constraints on the 
shape of class markers from licensing their presence: Thus, while triggering affix 
rules and stems ultimately decide on whether they must (or may not) combine 
with a class marker, the constraints on class-marking are stated separately, dis- 
tributing over rules of exponence. 


5.6 Reflections on the dependent nature of exuberant exponence 


The kind of exuberant exponence expounded in Batsbi witnesses two impor- 
tant properties: first, agreement marking is dependent on an adjacent trigger- 
ing marker, a stem or some affix, and the number of class markers found then 
depends on the number of triggering stems or suffixes present in the word, yield- 
ing a variable degree of exuberant exponence. The formal analysis does justice 
to these two observations by treating the dependent class marker as morpholog- 
ically conditioned allomorphy of the triggering stem or suffix. This raises the 
obvious question whether exuberant exponence must in general be of the depen- 
dent type." Fully redundant multiple exponence involving more than two mark- 
ers is rare, so I shall extrapolate from what we know about multiple exponence 
in general. 

To answer this question, let us consider pre-prefixation in Nyanja (Stump 2001; 
Crysmann 2017): in this language a subclass of adjectives takes two agreement 
markers, one from the set of adjectival markers, the other from the set of verbal 
agreement markers. 


(14) a. ci-lombo ci-kula. b. ci-manga ca-bwino 
CL7-weed CONC7-grow CL7-maize QUAL7-good 
‘A weed grows. ‘good maize’ 


"Thanks to Jean-Pierre Koenig for drawing my attention to this. 
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sodA] opu Surp[reur-sse[? pue uonoo[es WAS "CIE SNS 


([o at 5] HAW 
[ua] "Jet zwans D aan 


HONANO4XA AHdHOWOTIV 


c "—— 


1S1] Han 
jas n[u] SW 
iu OO 
apna-uoivsi]p24 
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(15) ci-pewa ca-ci-kulu 
CL7-hat(7/8) QUAL7-coNcC7-large 
‘a large hat’ 


Multiple exponence in Nyanja is solely determined by inflection class mem- 
bership, and the two agreement markers surface adjacent to each other, without 
any additional triggering exponent. In IbM, this situation has been analysed by 
means of composing simple verbal and adjectival markers into a class-specific 
morphotactically complex marker (Crysmann 2017). However, what we find here 
is composition of similar yet non-identical markers, each of which is attested in- 
dependently. 

The crucial difference between Nyanja and Batsbi is that the number of expo- 
nents is fixed in the former for any given inflection class, but it is variable and 
dependent on the presence of concrete stems and suffixes in the latter. When- 
ever multiple exponence is morphotactically dependent, the formal approach 
sketched here, which composes each instance of multiple marking with a trig- 
gering exponent, is to be preferred. It so happens that this approach is also much 
more apt at handling variable degrees of exuberance, a property that is actually 
expected, if exponence is dependent on a triggering marker. Composition among 
the instances of multiple exponence, by contrast, is the way to go, if multiple ex- 
ponence is morphotactically independent and fixed with respect to the degree of 
exuberance. 


6 Conclusion 


In this paper I have discussed exuberant exponence in Batsbi (Harris 2009). I 
have shown that the design property of IbM to recognise m : n relations be- 
tween form and function at the level of realisation rules lends itself naturally to 
accounting for the dependent nature of these markers. Thus, under the perspec- 
tive offered here, exuberant class marking in Batsbi is just a case of allomorphy 
on the markers/stems they depend on, conditioned by number and gender prop- 
erties. The uniformity of shape of these markers has been captured by a system 
of cross-classifying type hierarchies along the dimensions of allomorphy and ex- 
ponence, building on the formal notion of online type construction (Koenig & 
Jurafsky 1994) standardly embraced by IbM. As a result, I have offered a theory 
of Batsbi exuberant exponence that is as holistic as necessary to capture depen- 
dence, and at the same time as atomistic as possible, thereby facilitating reuse. In 
other words, the current approach captures the constructional properties of the 
system within a formal generative model. 
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Finally, this paper provided some meta-theoretical result, showing that there 
is only limited a priori superiority of inferential-realisational approaches over 
lexical-realisational ones: just as much as the conceptual foundations, it is the 
formal expressivity of the specific framework that determines its adequacy in 
light of exuberant exponence. 


Abbreviations 


The glosses in this chapter follow the original description by Harris (2009), slight- 
ly adapted to adhere more fully to the Leipzig conventions. Here is a list of ad- 
ditional abbreviations being used: cM (class marker), PRES (present), Aor (aorist), 
EVID] (evidential 1), CON (contact case). Furthermore, inherent noun class is indi- 
cated by means of the exponents of the singular and plural class markers. 
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This paper presents an HPSG analysis of the Czech periphrastic past and condi- 
tional at the morphology-syntax interface. After clarifying the status of Czech aux- 
iliaries as words rather than affixes, we discuss the fact that the past tense exempli- 
fies the phenomenon of zero periphrasis, where a form of the main verb normally 
combined with an auxiliary can stand on its own in some paradigm cells. We ar- 
gue that this is the periphrastic equivalent of zero exponence, and show how the 
phenomenon can be accommodated within a general theory of periphrasis, where 
periphrasis is a particular instance of a mismatch between morphology and syntax. 


1 Introduction 


The term “inflectional periphrasis” denotes a situation where a construction in- 
volving two or more words stands in paradigmatic opposition with a single word 
in the expression of a morphosyntactic contrast. The two Czech examples in (1) 
illustrate this: where the present indicative of ČEKAT is expressed by the single 
word čekáme in (1a), its past indicative is expressed by the combination of the 
two words jsme and ëekali, as shown in (1b). 


(1) a. Cekáme na Jardu. 
wait.PRS.1PL for Jarda.Acc.sG 


"We are waiting for Jarda’ 


Olivier Bonami & Gert Webelhuth. 2021. Periphrasis and morphosyntatic mismatch 


in Czech. In Berthold Crysmann & Manfred Sailer (eds.), One-to-many relations in 
| morphology, syntax, and semantics, 85-115. Berlin: Language Science Press. 
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b. Cekali jsme na Jardu. 
wait.LF.M.AN.PL be.PRs.1PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 


"We were waiting for Jarda’ 


Traditional grammars of European languages treat inflectional periphrases as 
part of the inflectional paradigm. While this is intuitively satisfactory, capturing 
that intuition within contemporary lexicalist formal grammar has proven par- 
ticularly elusive, for reasons outlined with great clarity by Matthews (1991: 219- 
220): a periphrase is “clearly two words, which obey separate syntactic rules (for 
example, of agreement). Nevertheless they are taken together as a term in what 
are otherwise morphological oppositions.” Meeting the challenges raised by that 
observation has been the focus of much attention since the seminal work of Vin- 
cent & Bórjars (1996) and Ackerman & Webelhuth (1998), including publications 
such as Sadler & Spencer (2001); Ackerman & Stump (2004); Stump & Hippisley 
(2011); Brown et al. (2012); Bonami & Webelhuth (2013); Popova & Spencer (2013); 
Stump & Finkel (2013); Dalrymple (2015); Bonami (2015). 

The Czech past indicative presents an additional conceptual challenge for the- 
ories of periphrasis. While the expression of the past tense is periphrastic in gen- 
eral, it is not in the third person, where the same form of the main verb is used 
on its own (2). Two things are remarkable here: the fact that periphrasis is the 
default while synthesis is the special case, and the apparent finiteness mismatch 
between what looks like a nonfinite form of the main verb and the finite clause 
it presumably heads. 


(2) Cekali na Jardu. 
wait.LF.M.AN.PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 


"They were waiting for Jarda’ 


The goal of this paper is to show that the approach to periphrasis developed in 
Bonami (2015) and Bonami et al. (2016) readily accounts for this situation, because 
it sees periphrasis as a special instance of a more general notion of morphosyn- 
tactic mismatch. 

Section 2 presents the basic data. Section 3 shows that previous approaches 
to the Czech facts do not really address the challenges raised by the contrast 
between (1b) and (2). Section 4 presents the framework and shows how it can be 
deployed to account for the basic properties of the Czech past tense. 
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2 The data 


2.1 The paradigmatics of the Czech present and past tenses 
Table 4.1 shows the positive past subparadigm of a Czech verb.! 
Table 4.1: Positive past subparadigm of CEKAT ‘wait’ 


PST 
MAS.ANIM MAS.INAN FEM NEU 


isG ¢ekaljsem ¢ekaljsem čekala jsem čekalo jsem 
2sG čekal jsi čekal jsi čekala jsi čekalo jsi 
3sG čekal čekal čekala čekalo 

1PL čekalijsme čekaly jsme čekaly jsme čekala jsme 
2PL čekalijste čekaly jste čekaly jste čekala jste 
3PL čekali čekaly čekaly čekala 


As can be inferred from the table, all forms of the Czech past tense are based 
on a form we will call the l-form, ending in the suffix -l. While it is the historical 
descendant of a participle, the l-form is used only in the formation of the Czech 
past indicative, and present and past conditional. There are no nonfinite clauses 
headed by the l-participle; passive is also periphrastic, but relies on a different 
passive participle, as shown by the contrast in (3). 


(3) a. Koupil jsem knihy. 
buy.LF.M.SG be.Pns.1sG book.Acc.PL 
‘I bought books 
b. Knihy byly koupeny. 
book.NoM.PL be.LF.F.PL buy.PASS.F.PL 
‘Books were bought: 


Hence it is misleading to call that form a participle from a synchronic point of 
view. In addition, when used without an accompanying auxiliary, the l-form is 
the sole exponent of the past. This motivates the fact that traditional grammar 
calls it the “past form". This term is again a bit misleading, since the /-form is 


'For simplicity we do not include polite plural forms such as čekal jste, which implement a 
number mismatch between the main verb and the participle. See https://www.czechency.org/ 
slovnik/VYKANI (Karlik et al. 2016). These can be integrated straightforwardly in the analysis 
below by refining the mapping between HEAD and INFL values. 
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also used in the construction of the conditional periphrases, where it is clearly 
not an exponent of the past, as we will see below. We will keep on using the 
morphosyntactically opaque label “/-form” and gloss it as “LF”. 

The /-form systematically agrees in gender and number with the subject. Note 
that in the plural, differences between masculine animate on the one hand, and 
feminine and masculine inanimate on the other hand, is purely orthographic, as 
sequences (ly) and (li) note the same phonemic sequence /l1/.? 

In the first and second person past, the /-form is obligatorily accompanied by 
an auxiliary, which we will call the past indicative auxiliary. That auxiliary is 
homophonous with a present indicative form of the copula BÝT, and exhibits 
agreement in person and number with the subject. In the third person, by con- 
trast, the /-form obligatorily occurs on its own. Despite the existence in Czech of 
third person forms of the auxiliary, adding such a form to an example such as (2) 
leads to ungrammaticality. 


(4) * Čekali jsou. 
wait.LF.M.AN.PL be.3PL 


It is worth stressing that, unlike some other Slavic languages, Czech requires 
the overt presence of a copula in copular constructions in all persons (5). Hence 
omission of the auxiliary in the past indicative is specific to that (periphrastic) 
construction. 


(5) a Den jsou rády. 
child.NoM.PL be.PRS.3PL happy.F.NOM.PL 
‘The kids are happy’ 
b. * Déti rady. 
child.NOM.PL happy.F.PL 


Finally, the /-form is the locus of expression of negation in the periphrastic past: 
while negation is expressed as a prefix on the only verb in synthetic forms such 
as the present or third person past, it is obligatorily expressed on the main verb, 
and cannot be expressed on the auxiliary, in the periphrastic first and second 
person. 


(6) Neéekame na Jardu. 


NEG.Wait.PRS.1PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 


‘We are not waiting for Jarda’ 


?In Czech orthography, y) and <i) note the same short vowel /1/, while <ý} and <i) note the same 
long vowel /i:/. The 4i) vs. <y contrast indicates presence vs. absence of palatalization for the 
preceding consonant, for those consonants that are subject to palatalization, which /l/ is not. 
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(7) Neéekali na Jardu. 
NEG. Wait.LF.M.AN.PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 


"They were not waiting for Jarda’ 
(8 a Neéekali jsme na Jardu. 
NEG.Wait.LF.M.AN.PL be.PRS.1PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 
"We were not waiting for Jarda’? 
b. * Cekali nejsme na Jardu. 


c. * Neéekali nejsme na Jardu. 


We now turn to a brief description of the conditional. As Table 4.2 illustrates, 
the present conditional is formed by combining a finite form of the conditional 
auxiliary By? and the /-form. As in the past indicative, the auxiliary agrees in 
person and number, and the /-form in number and gender, with the subject. Also 
as in the past indicative, negation is expressed on the /-form. 


(9) | Necekali bychom na Jardu. 
NEG.Wait.LF.M.AN.PL COND.1PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 
"We would not wait for Jarda’ 
Unlike what happens in the past indicative, a form of the auxiliary is obligato- 


rily present in the third person. Hence an [-form not accompanied by an auxiliary 
is unambiguously a past indicative third person form. 


Table 4.2: Present conditional subparadigm of CEKAT ‘wait’ 


MAS.ANIM MAS.INAN FEM NEU 
isG čekal bych čekal bych čekala bych čekalo bych 
2SG čekal bys čekal bys čekala bys čekalo bys 
3sG čekal by čekal by čekala by čekalo by 


iPL čekali bychom čekaly bychom čekaly bychom čekala bychom 
2PL čekali byste čekaly byste čekaly byste čekala byste 
3PL čekali by čekaly by čekaly by čekala by 


Two older periphrases further illustrate the contrast between the past and the 
conditional auxiliary.* Table 4.3 illustrates the past conditional. This combines 


The conditional auxiliary is historically a form of the copula BÝT, but is never used as an 
independent synthetic verb form in contemporary Czech. 

^We are indebted to Alexandr Rosen for pointing out the relevance of the pluperfect here, and 
to Olga Nádvorníková for helping us clarify the synchronic status of these periphrases. 
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the conditional auxiliary with a form homophonous to the l-form of the copula, 
and the /-form of the main verb. As expected, the conditional auxiliary agrees 
in person and number, and both /-forms agree in number and gender, with the 
subject. By contrast, Table 4.4 illustrates the (indicative) pluperfect. In the first 
and second person, this combines the past auxiliary with a form homophonous 
to the /-form of the copula, and the /-form of the main verb. In the third person, 
just as in the simple past, there is no finite form of the auxiliary, and the apparent 
l-form of the copula is the only auxiliary element. 


Table 4.3: Past conditional subparadigm of CEKAT ‘wait’ 


MAS.ANIM MAS.INAN FEM NEU 
1sG byl bych čekal byl bych čekal byla bych čekala bylo bych čekalo 
2sG byl bys čekal byl bys čekal byla bys čekala bylo bys čekalo 
3sG bylby čekal byl by čekal byla by čekala bylo by čekalo 


iPL byli bychom čekali byly bychom čekaly byly bychom čekaly byla bychom čekala 
2PL byli byste čekali byly byste čekaly byly byste čekaly byla byste čekala 
3PL byli be čekali byly by čekaly byly by čekaly byla by čekala 


Table 4.4: Pluperfect subparadigm of CEKAT ‘wait’ 


MAS.ANIM MAS.INAN FEM NEU 


isG byljseméekal byl jsem čekal byla jsem čekala bylo jsem čekalo 
2sG byl jsi čekal byl jsi čekal byla jsi čekala bylo jsi čekalo 
3sG byl čekal byl čekal byla čekala bylo čekalo 

1PL byli jsme čekali byly jsme čekaly byly jsme čekaly byla jsme čekala 
2PL bylijste čekali  byly jste čekaly  byly jste čekaly byla jste čekala 
3PL byli čekali byly čekaly byly čekaly byla čekala 


A possible analysis of the constructions illustrated in Tables 4.3 and 4.4 posits 
the existence of a general past periphrase combining a finite or l-form past auxil- 
iary with an l-form of the main verb. Under such an analysis, the past indicative 
(Table 4.1) relies solely on the general past periphrase with a finite auxiliary; the 
past conditional (Table 4.3) combines the conditional periphrase with the gen- 
eral past periphrase, using the l-form of the past auxiliary; and the pluperfect 
(Table 4.4) applies the general past periphrase recursively, with both a finite and 
an l-form auxiliary. Note that the l-form of the past auxiliary, unlike its finite 
forms, is not a clitic (see below), and is not dropped in the third person. 
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More work on earlier stages of the language would be needed to substanti- 
ate the feasibility of such compositional analyses of complex periphrases. For 
present purposes, corpus searches confirm that the forms in Tables 4.3 and 4.4 
are clearly no longer in use, and we will not attempt to analyze them further. 

To sum up this section, the past indicative contrasts with the present indica- 
tive in relying on an /-form for the main verb; it contrasts with conditional sub- 
paradigms in (i) the use of the past auxiliary in the first and second person, and 
(ii) the absence of an auxiliary in the third person. Such a distribution can be seen 
as the periphrastic equivalent of the familiar situation of “zero exponence”. Con- 
sider the present subparadigm in Table 4.5. Here, the 3sc form contrasts with all 
other forms in the absence of a suffix following the vowel -4-. In the same way, in 
Table 4.1, the past indicative third person forms contrast with their first and sec- 
ond person equivalents in the absence of a past auxiliary; they likewise contrast 
with their conditional correspondents in the absence of one or two auxiliaries. 
By analogy with zero exponence, we will call this phenomenon zero periphrasis. 


Table 4.5: Present indicative subparadigm of CEKAT ‘wait’ 


SG PL 


1 čekám čekáme 
čekáš čekáte 
3 čeká čekají 


One main goal of the present paper is to account for zero periphrasis in Czech. 
Before doing so, however, we need to discuss the morphosyntactic status of aux- 
iliaries in this system. 


2.2 The morphosyntactic status of the past auxiliary 


The Czech past auxiliary is standardly described as a clitic, on the basis of the fact 
that it is systematically prosodically dependent on an adjacent word. In this con- 
text, within a lexicalist framework, it is crucial to establish whether this prethe- 
oretical clitic status is to be analyzed by seeing the auxiliary as a prosodically 
deficient word, or “true clitic”, or as some kind of phrasal affix, inserted by mor- 
phology on a word at the edge of some syntactically-defined constituent. In this 
section we review the evidence on the status of Czech clitics, and draw relevant 
consequences for the analysis of the past indicative periphrase. We rely mainly 
on the extensive discussion in Hana (2007), and ignore many complications. 
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Czech possesses a family of second position clitics. These form a rigidly or- 
dered cluster that cannot be interrupted by any intervening material and consists 
of the following elements, in the indicated order? 


(10) 


ge 


Past or conditional auxiliary 


H 


Reflexive se (reflexivization of direct object) and si (reflexivization of 
indirect object) 


Dative weak pronouns 


> p 


Accusative weak pronouns 
e. Genitive weak pronouns 


f. Demonstrative to 


There can be some amount of morphological fusion within the cluster. In par- 
ticular, the sequence of a 2sG past auxiliary and a reflexive is fused to a portman- 
teau form, as indicated in (11). In addition to an organization in rigid position 
classes, this provides limited evidence for the view that the elements in the clitic 
cluster belong to a single syntactic word, and that the combination of the clitics 
is governed by morphology rather than syntax. 


(11) a. jsi se > ses 
PST.2SG REFL.ACC REFL.ACC.PST.2SG 
b. jsi si > sis 
PST.2SG REFL.DAT REFL.DAT.PST.2SG 
In finite clauses, the clitic cluster linearizes after the first major constituent. 


In most cases, the cluster attaches prosodically to that preceding constituent, as 
shown in example (12). 


(12) Koupil =jsem =je pro Jardu. 
buy.LF[M.sG] =be.prs.1sG -Acc.PL for Jarda.Acc.sc 
‘I bought them for Jarda? 


However, as discussed by Toman (1996), the clitic cluster attaches to the follow- 
ing, rather than to the preceding constituent whenever a prosodic break needs to 


"We leave aside adverbial clitics such as už ‘already’ and subtler aspects of the distribution of 
pronominal clitics. Note that se and si can also be used as part of so-called "inherent reflexive 
verbs", where they have no referential value and hence no true reflexive function. 

$See Hana (2007: 98-114) for discussion of situations where the clitic follows what is pretheo- 
retically a partial constituent or a sequence of constituents. 
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be present after the first constituent. This happens if a parenthetical, e.g. a non- 
restrictive relative clause modifies that first constituent, or if the first constituent 
is a clause. Toman’s examples are given in (13-14); (15-16) provide parallel exam- 
ples involving the past auxiliary. 


(13 a Knihy, které tady vidíte, se- dnes platí 
book.Nom.PL which here see-2PL REFL= today pay.PRS.3PL 
zlatem. 
gold. ms so 


‘The books you can see here are paid for with gold today’ 
b. * Knihy, které tady vidite=se dnes platí zlatem. 
(14) a. Poslouchat =ji, by-  ji= asi nudilo. 
listen =her would= her= probably bore. 
‘It would perhaps bore her; to listen to her,” 
b. * Poslouchat =ji =by =ji asi nudilo. 
c. * Poslouchat ji= by= ji= asi nudilo. 

(15) Tu knihu, která se mi moc 
DEM.ACC.SG.F book(F).Acc.sG which.NOM.F.SG REFL 1SG.DAT much 
libila, jsem= koupil v Praze. 
like.psT.3sG.F be.PRS.1sG= buy.Lr.M.sc in Prague.(F).LOC.SG 
‘This book, which I like very much, I bought in Prague’ 


(16) Ze tam bude, jsem= ne-védél. 
COMP there be.FUT.3SG be.PRs.1sG- NEG-know.LF.M.sG 
‘T did not know he would be there’ 


Toman's observations provide a strong argument against a phrasal affixation 
analysis of Czech clitics: if clitics are affixes attached by morphology to the first 
constituent in the clause, it is predicted that they are always attached to that 
constituent, as morphology does not normally peer into syntax to decide where 
affixes should be attached; special mechanisms would need to be introduced to 
deal with examples (13-16), eliminating much of the appeal of a morphological 
analysis. On the other hand, this data is compatible with the view according to 
which clitics are just prosodically deficient words, occurring in a fixed syntactic 
position and attaching to the preceding or following constituent depending on 
prosodic properties of the context. 

Pointing in the same direction is the observation by Rosen (2001: 210) that 
some lexical items, including the copula, can be clitic or nonclitic depending on 
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context. That the copula does not need to be clitic is evident from the fact that 
it can form a full utterance of its own, as a short answer to a question (second 
utterance in 17), and can occur in first (first utterance in 17) or third (18) position, 
unlike, e.g. the past auxiliary.’ However, that it can be a clitic is evident from 
examples such as (19), cited by Rosen from the Czech National Corpus, where 
the copula occurs between the first constituent and a pronominal clitic. Since 
pronominal clitics obligatorily belong to the clitic cluster and the clitic cluster 
needs to be in second position, the copula has to also be part of the cluster in this 
and similar examples. 


(17) A: Jsou déti takové? 
be.prs.3PL child.NOM.PL such.F.NOM.PL 
‘Are kids like that?’ 
B: Jsou. ‘They are. 
be.PRS.3PL 
(18) Děti takové jsou. 


child.NOM.PL such.F.NOM.PL be.PRS.3PL 
‘Kids are like that. 


(19) Jedinou radostí  -jsou mu dopisy Z 
only.INS.FEM.SG joy.INS.SG =be.3PL DAT.MAS.SG letter.NOM.PL from 
domova, [...] 


home.GEN.sG 


‘His only pleasure is the letters from home, [...]’ 


These facts strongly suggest that Czech clitics are words. If they were affixes, 
we would need two entirely separate mechanisms to generate the form jsou: a 
lexical entry in (17-18), a rule of morphology in (19). If on the other hand they 
are words, we just need to assume that clitichood is a property that can be un- 
derspecified: some words (e.g. most verbs, strong pronouns) are nonclitics, some 
(e.g. past and conditional auxiliaries, weak pronouns) are clitics, and some (e.g. 
finite forms of the copula) can be either. 

We thus conclude that Czech clitics cannot be affixes. What remains unre- 
solved at this point is whether each clitic should be considered a separate word, 
or whether the clitic cluster as a whole should be considered a word. We pro- 
vided limited evidence for the latter view. However, because such a view raises 


"The past auxiliary can occur clause-initially in questions in colloquial or "Common" Czech, but 
not in the more formal variety of "Standard" Czech (Hana 2007: 70). In this paper we ignore 
the complexities of Common Czech. 
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many issues for a lexicalist formal grammar, and because these issues are largely 
orthogonal to the analysis of periphrasis, we will not attempt to substantiate it. 
In the remainder of this paper we thus focus on cases where the only clitic in the 
clause is the auxiliary, in which case it has to constitute a word. We leave the 
proper treatment of the clitic cluster for future research. 


3 Previous approaches 


To the extent that previous approaches to the Czech past indicative within lex- 
icalist formal grammars address the phenomenon of zero periphrasis, they rely 
on a reductionist approach based on zero auxiliaries. 

The most explicit relevant analysis is that of Hana (2007), who assumes a 
phonologically empty auxiliary (p. 153). Hana takes the past auxiliary to raise 
all arguments of the /-form and combine in a flat structure. This leads to the par- 
allel analyses in Figure 4.1, where sentences in the past indicative first and third 
person have exactly parallel structures. 


S S 
NP Aux[1sg] V NP Aux [3sg] V 
A N jsem koupil A N Ø koupil 
| | Iam ‘bought’ | | ‘s/he is’ ‘bought’ 
ty knihy ty knihy 
‘this’ ‘book’ ‘this’ ‘book’ 


Figure 4.1: Czech auxiliaries according to Hana (2007) 


While this is clearly a defendable analysis, it is subject to all the usual argu- 
ments against syntactic zero elements (Sag & Fodor 1994; Sag & Wasow 2011). In 
addition, from the point of view of inflectional morphology, it suffers from the 
same conceptual defect as all analyses relying on zero morphemes (Matthews 
1991; Anderson 1992; Stump 2001; Blevins 2016): instead of modelling directly 
the fact that Czech grammar efficiently uses the contrast between presence and 
absence of an auxiliary to encode a morphosyntactic distinction, it treats that 
situation as a kind of defect of the system, which misleads the analyst (and, pre- 
sumably, the speaker) into believing that there is nothing where in fact there is 
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something. Just as in synthetic morphology, it is conceptually more satisfactory 
to address the descriptive generalization directly. 

A different take on the system is proposed by Tseng & Kup$é (2007) in the 
context of a general discussion of Slavic past and conditional auxiliaries. In Polish, 
there is strong evidence that tense auxiliaries are phrasal affixes. To account for 
that situation, Kups¢ & Tseng (2005) propose an analysis along the lines shown 
in Figure 42. 


S 
[TENSE past] 


| 
S 
[ AGR-MARK 1 ] 


MEUM poc d c 


Adv Adv VP NP 


[ AGR-MARK nil] [ AGR-MARK ij [AGR-TRIG 1 ia 


=— 


| | | ten film 
bardzo czesto-m V ‘that film’ 
‘very’ ‘often I’ E 1 | 
VFORM  l-form 
| 
widzial 
‘see’ 


Figure 4.2: Polish auxiliaries as phrasal affixes (adapted from Tseng & 
Kups¢ 2007: 269). 


The workings of the analysis rely on the two features AGR-TRIG and AGR-MARK. 
AGR-TRIG is a head feature which transmits the requirement for an agreement 
marker upwards from the main verb along the head path. At the clause level, the 
value of that feature is matched with that of the initial constituent’s AGR-MARK 
feature. AGR-MARK itself is a (right) EDGE feature, which transmits information 
down to the right edge of the relevant subtree to the rightmost word in that 
tree. At the word level, the value of that feature is interpreted by inflectional 
morphology, and possibly realized as an affix. 

In Polish as in Czech, no form of the auxiliary is used in the third person. 
Among other desirable features, the analysis in Kups¢ & Tseng (2005) reduces 
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this situation of zero periphrasis to a case of zero synthetic exponence: as sug- 
gested in Figure 4.3, the syntactic analysis is exactly the same in the third person; 
it just happens that inflectional morphology provides no exponent for the expres- 
sion of [ARG-MARK 35g]. 


S 
[TENSE past] 


EE ee 


AdvP VP 
[AGR-MARK [1] [AGR-TRIG [i] 
Adv Adv V NP 
[Acr-mMaRK nil] [aGR-marK [i] AGR-TRIG [I] 35g 
VFORM  l-form QE 
| | ten film 
bardzo czesto | ‘that film’ 
‘very’ ‘often’ widziat 
‘see’ 


Figure 4.3: Zero periphrasis in Polish (adapted from Tseng & Kupsé 
2007: 269). 


Tseng & Kups¢ (2007) suggest that the very same analysis proposed for Polish 
can be redeployed for Czech. Such an option is untenable, for the reasons we 
discuss in Section 2.2. Tseng (2009) is aware of this, and provides an extremely 
rough sketch of an analysis where the Czech copula is a clitic, in the form of the 
tree reproduced in Figure 4.4. While this tree gives a few hints as to what Tseng 
has in mind for the first and second person past indicative, with the auxiliary be- 
ing an adjunct or marker attached to the initial constituent, it is entirely unclear 
how such an analysis will deal with zero periphrasis, unless a phonologically 
empty marker is postulated in the third person. 

Finally, Petkevié et al. (2015) present a very careful HPSG approach to the for- 
mation of past and conditional periphrases in Czech, relying in particular on 
the idea that, in addition to their individual inflectional category, the auxiliary 
(called the surface head) and the main verb (called the deep head) jointly con- 
tribute to the construction of an analytic category. There are many similarities 
between this and Bonami's 2015 use of a distinction between HEAD and INFL fea- 
tures discussed below. However, Petkevié et als approach says nothing on zero 
periphrasis: the principle regulating the distribution of tense and mood values 
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S[past] 
eee m 
XP ER V[l-form] 
M E [AGR-TRIG il 


XP < cop 
[ AGR-MARK i] 


Figure 4.4: Tseng's 2009 sketch of an analysis of the Czech copula 


in a periphrase is dependent on the presence of an auxiliary surface head in the 
syntax. According to Alexandr Rosen (p.c.), the treebank annotation scheme that 
the paper reports on resolves the issue by positing a third-person past tense form 
that is homophonous with the /-form, but not explicitly related to it. Hence such 
an approach implicitly treats the similarity between the forms in the first and sec- 
ond person on the one hand and third person on the other hand as synchronically 
accidental. 

We thus conclude that previous literature on Czech and Slavic languages in 
HPSG and neighboring approaches provides no means of addressing the phe- 
nomenon of zero periphrasis. 


4 Periphrasis as syntactic exponence 


4.1 Main assumptions 


In this subsection we outline the general approach to periphrasis that we will 
rely on in the remainder of this paper, building heavily on Bonami & Webelhuth 
(2013), Bonami (2015), and Bonami et al. (2016). This relies on three main ideas. 
First, we adopt an inferential-realizational approach to inflection (Matthews 1972; 
Zwicky 1985; Anderson 1992; Aronoff 1994; Stump 2001), where inflection and 
syntax are strictly separated, and the inflectional component deduces the phono- 
logical form of words jointly from the lexeme's lexical entry and the morphosyn- 
tactic description provided by syntax for that word in the context of a particular 
utterance. Crysmann & Bonami (2016) and Bonami & Crysmann (2016) present 
a detailed inferential-realizational approach to inflection within HPSG that is en- 
tirely compatible with the proposals discussed here. However, since we will not 
be discussing matters of synthetic exponence in detail, for present purposes we 
can simply see inflection as a function f that deduces a phonological form from 
a SYNSEM object, as indicated in Figure 4.5. 
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word — D. fü | 


Figure 4.5: Inflection as a function from syntax and semantics to 
phonology (preliminary version) 


Second, we follow Ackerman & Webelhuth (1998); Sadler & Spencer (2001); 
Ackerman & Stump (2004) in assuming that periphrastic inflection can be seen 
as an alternative to ordinary (synthetic) inflection, where the combination of the 
main verb with an auxiliary serves as the exponent of a set of morphosyntactic 
properties, in the same way as the combination of a stem with an affix may serve 
as an exponent. 

Third, our theory of periphrasis builds on the view that morphosyntactic mis- 
matches in general require a distinction between paradigmatic oppositions as 
defined by syntax and semantics and their implementation in morphology: al- 
though in the canonical situation, the same distinctions made by syntax and se- 
mantics are used in morphology, there are various types of situations where mor- 
phology makes fewer (syncretism, neutralization), more (overabundance), or dif- 
ferent (morphomic distributions, deponency) contrasts than syntax and seman- 
tics. This general idea is known under different names in the literature, with 
important technical differences that do not concern us here directly: Sadler & 
Spencer (2001) use two disjoint sets of syntactic and morphological features; Ack- 
erman & Stump (2004) and Stump (2006; 2016) contrast content paradigms and 
form paradigms; Bonami & Samvelian (2015) oppose HPSG's svNsEM attribute, 
collecting features relevant to syntax and semantics to the exclusion of phonol- 
ogy, to a distinct MORSYN attribute that collects those features that happen to be 
relevant to inflection. Finally, Bonami (2015); Bonami et al. (2016) make the sim- 
plifying assumption that syntactic and semantic contrasts relevant to inflection 
are coded as HPSG HEAD features, and hence contrast the value of the HEAD fea- 
ture with that of the INFL feature, which is the direct input to inflection. In this 
paper we will adopt this final approach, which is sufficient for our purposes. 


4.2 Modelling morphosyntactic mismatch 


Under such an approach, the input to inflection is the INFL value, which will 
be identical to the HEAD value in the canonical situation, but may differ from it 
in grammatically specified ways in particular cases. This proposal is outlined in 
Figure 4.6, where the dotted line represents the syntax-morphology interface: in 
simple cases, [i] and [2] will be equal, but the grammar will allow for (constrained) 
mismatches between the two values. 
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PHON ` Dit 
word — | SYNSEM [Loc [car [HEAD 


T 


INFL Le 


syntax-morphology interface 


Figure 4.6: Inflection as a function from syntax and semantics to 
phonology (final version) 


A crucial ingredient of such an approach, then, is a way of licensing limited 
deviations from identity between HEAD and INFL at the syntax-morphology inter- 
face. To this end, Bonami et al. (2016) propose that the grammar contain a set of 
dedicated interface implicational statements whose antecedent can mention any 
feature under WORD and whose consequent consists of specifications of feature 
values within INFL and/or reentrancies between HEAD and INFL. The statement 
in Figure 4.7 captures the default situation of an absence of mismatch: in the 
absence of any further specification, HEAD and INFL coincide.? 


Figure 4.7: Interface statement: default identity between HEAD and INFL 


This statement is sufficient to license the correct form in most situations. In 
particular it is the relevant statement for present forms of the verb in Czech, and 
contributes to licensing the analysis of the simple sentence in Figure 4.8. 

Here we make some explicit assumptions about the feature geometry neces- 
sary to capture Czech inflection. As in Sag (2012) and related literature, the fea- 
ture LID captures lexemic identity — all forms of a lexeme share the same LID 
value, and no two lexemes have identical LID values. For simplicity we first limit 
ourselves to the present and past indicative and the /-form, see Section 4.4 for an 
extension to the conditional. This simple subsystem can easily be captured using 
a single feature vronM with possible values l-form, prs, pst. Our approach can 
trivially be generalized to the rest of the paradigm using a more elaborate fea- 
ture geometry. The feature POL governs the inflectional realization of negation as 
the expression of its neg value. Finally, we assume that both finite and nonfinite 
forms of verbs have a full-fledged AGR value, with gender, number and person 
features. Implicit here is the hypothesis that rules of morphological exponence 
encapsulated in the function f relating INFL to HEAD will take care of the fact 


*We display interface statements in dashed boxes, in order to highlight their distinguished status 
in the grammar. s|L|c abbreviates SYNSEM|LOCAL|CAT. 
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S [HEAD fi] 


gene 


verb N 

LID kupovat-lid 
HEAD [1] | VFORM prs 

AGR  Jm.1sg 


POL pos 
LID kupovat-lid 
VFORM prs 
INFL [i 
AGR  Jm.1sg 
POL pos 
kupuju knihy 
Tm buying’ ‘books’ 


Figure 4.8: Analysis of a simple Czech clause in the present tense 


that /-forms neutralize person distinctions, while finite forms neutralize gender 
distinctions. Within an inferential-realizational view of inflection (Stump 2001), 
this simply amounts to having no rule realizing the neutralized category; see 
Zwicky (1986) for discussion and motivation. An obvious alternative would be to 
capture neutralizations in the feature system, by complicating the relationship 
between HEAD and INFL: under such a view, finite and nonfinite forms would 
have different features under INFL|AGR. Since the two solutions make the same 
empirical prediction, we adopt the simpler formulation based on morphology 
proper rather than the morphology-syntax interface. 

While the interface statement in Figure 4.8 captures simple cases such as the 
present, extra statements are necessary to deal with situations of mismatch. For 
instance, we assume the statement in Figure 4.9 to account for the Czech third 
person past. What we want to capture here is the fact that the word čekali in 
a sentence such as (2) expresses the past third plural through a form that is not 
inherently a past form (e.g. it is used in the present conditional) nor a third person 
form (it is also part of the expression of first and second person plural past). 
To this end, the statement contrasts the value of vFoRM under HEAD with the 
value of vrorM under INFL: in essence, this states that, to express the past third 
person, one uses an [-form. All other feature values are constrained to be identical 
under HEAD and INFL. This ensures that the verb will be appropriately inflected 
for (positive or negative) polarity and for number and gender. 
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s|r|c[HEAD | AGR [3 
verb POL [4 


s|L|c|HEAD | AGR [PER 3] => LID 2 


VFORM pst "d VFORM l-form 


Figure 4.9: Interface statement: Third person past indicative 


This statement thus licenses forms such as koupil in the sentence whose anal- 
ysis is depicted in Figure 4.10. 


S [HEAD 1j 


P dii 


verb N 
LID 2] koupit-lid 
HEAD [i] | VFORM pst 
AGR 3| m.3sg 
POL 4] pos 


LID 2] koupit-lid 
VFORM l-form 


ENST AGR 3] m.3sg 
POL [4] pos 
koupil knihy 
‘bought’ ‘books’ 


Figure 4.10: Analysis of a simple Czech clause in the third person past 


We now have all the ingredients in place to turn to the analysis of periphrastic 
forms. Figure 4.11 exhibits the lexical entry of the Czech past auxiliary, which 
embodies a number of assumptions. Following Hana (2007) and Petkevič et al. 
(2015), we assume that Czech auxiliaries are (surface) heads and raise the argu- 
ments of the main verb: both the subject p] and the list of non-subject arguments 
L] are raised from the main verb to the auxiliary's ARG-ST list. Following Bonami 
(2015), we assume that auxiliaries in general have unusual lexical identity. From 
the point of view of HEAD, they inherit the lexical identity of the main verb, 
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which they project to phrase level, e.g. for purposes of selection. But from the 
point of view of inflection, they have their own properties that distinguish them 
from the main verb. This again can be captured by making use of the HEAD vs. 


INFL distinction, applied now to the Lip feature: note the sharing of LID value [2 


between the auxiliary's HEAD and that of its |-form complement. Finally, the lex- 
ical entry also enforces the sharing of HEAD|AGR and HEAD|POL values between 
auxiliary and main verb, ensuring appropriate inflection on the /-form. 


LID 2 

VFORM pst 
HEAD 

AGR [8 

POL 4 


INFL ` [urb past-aux-lid] 


ARG-ST (si) eL 
LID 2 
ARG-ST (s. VFORM I-form )e L 
HEAD 
AGR [8 
POL [4 


Figure 4.11: Lexical entry for the past auxiliary 


It is important to note that neither of the previously stated syntax-morphology 
interface statements can apply to the auxiliary. The auxiliary is incompatible 
with both the default statement in Figure 4.7, and the more specific statement 
in Figure 4.9, since both enforce identity of HEAD|LID and INFL|LID. Thus a third 
statement, given in Figure 4.12, is necessary. 


s|L|c|HEAD [Acn B] 


l l 
l l 
l ; l 
| eae verb » LID ` pst-aux-lid | 
! VFORM pst — VFORM frs 
I AGR 3 | 
i POL pos l 


Figure 4.12: Interface statement: Third person past indicative 


This states that, to inflect a verb in the past, one should use a word form that 
is the realization of the past auxiliary in the present tense, not inflected for po- 
larity (whether the HEAD|POL value is positive or negative), and with appropriate 
person and number exponence. The fact that both the lexical entry in Figure 4.11 
and the interface statement in Figure 4.12 refer to the INFL|LID value pst-aux-lid 
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ensures that the use of the auxiliary is obligatory to express the past, and that 
the auxiliary can be used only in the expression of the past (as the only interface 
statement licensing the use of that auxiliary is restricted to the past). 

Figure 4.13 illustrates how the lexical entry for the auxiliary and the interface 
statement jointly license appropriate analyses for first or second person past in- 
dicative sentences. We purposefully choose a negative sentence to highlight the 
flow of information. 


S [HED fi] 
verb verb N 
LID 2] koupit-lid LID 2] koupit-lid 
HEAD [5] | VFORM l-form HEAD [1] | VFORM pst 
AGR 3| m.1sg AGR 3| m.Isg 
POL 4] neg POL 4] neg 
LID 2] koupit-lid LID pst-aux-lid 
VFORM l-form VFORM frs 
INFL [5 INFL 
AGR 3] m.1sg AGR 3| m.Isg 
POL 4] neg POL pos 
nekoupil jsem knihy 
‘not bought’ ‘Tam’ ‘books’ 


Figure 4.13: Analysis of a simple negative Czech clause in the non-third 
person past 


It is useful to reflect on similarities and differences between the analyses of 
canonical synthetic inflection (Figure 4.8), mismatching synthetic inflection (Fig- 
ure 4.10), and periphrastic inflection (Figure 4.13). In all three cases, the head 
word’s HEAD specification is the locus of information relevant to syntax and se- 
mantics that gets projected to the phrasal level for purposes of selection and 
semantic composition. Synthetic and periphrastic past forms have in common a 
discrepancy between the head word’s HEAD specification and its INFL specifica- 
tion, with direct consequences for morphophonology. Thus they both instanti- 
ate morphosyntactic mismatch on the head word. What sets the first and second 
person past apart is the fact that exponence of the phrase’s HEAD specification 
is distributed (Ackerman & Stump 2004) over two words: the main verb realizes 
polarity, gender and number, the auxiliary realizes person and number, and the 
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combination of the two, as specified in the auxiliary’s lexical entry, holistically 
realizes tense. 

Note that, unlike the auxiliary, the main verb in this construction instantiates 
canonical morphosyntax: nekoupil is an l-form of the main verb, both from the 
point of view of HEAD (i.e., syntax) and INFL (i.e., morphology). This is in con- 
trast with the use of the same word form in the third person past, where an 
[INFL|VFORM l-form] is used as the realization of [INFL|VFORM pst]. 


4.3 Paradigmatic competition 


One remaining issue that has not been dealt with is paradigmatic competition 
between the three inflection strategies at hand: canonical synthetic inflection 
cannot be used in the past, periphrastic inflection in the past cannot be used in 
the third person. One way of dealing with this issue would be to add negative 
stipulations in various places so as to ensure that the three strategies are in com- 
plementary distribution. We contend that this is not a satisfactory approach, as 
it fails to capture the inherently paradigmatic competition between inflection 
strategies, and the fact that the same types of arbitration mechanisms regulating 
the choice of a synthetic exponent also regulate the choice between synthesis 
and periphrasis (Bonami 2015). In the case at hand, specificity seems to be at 
play: synthesis is the default, preempted by the more specific periphrastic past, 
which is itself preempted in the third person by the most specific third person 
past. 

To capture this, we follow Stump (2006) in assuming that Panini's principle is 
active at the syntax-morphology interface, and regulates the use of the most spe- 
cific inflection strategy wherever more than one strategy is available. Crysmann 
& Bonami (2016) present an HPSG-compatible formalization of Panini’s princi- 
ple for synthetic inflection defined as a closure operation on the descriptions of 
rules of exponence. In a nutshell, this assumes that each rule of exponence is a 
pairing of a description of a morphosyntactic context and an exponence strat- 
egy. The closure operation consists in identifying, for each rule R, the set of 
rules S = R,,..., Rf, whose morphosyntactic context is less specific than that of R, 
and to strengthen R's morphosyntactic context by the conjunction of the nega- 
tions of the contexts of all rules in S. Bonami et al. (2016) propose to extend that 
general modelling strategy to the syntax-morphology interface, through the use 
of interface statements such as those in Figures 4.7, 4.9, and 4.12. Specifically, 
they propose the following. The syntax-morphology interface takes the form of 
a set of conditional statements S = (A, = C,,..., An — Cy}. For each statement 
A; = Cj, we first find the set of S; = {A} = C},..., AF = CH C S of statements 
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whose antecedent is strictly more specific than Aj. Then each Aj is strengthened 
with the conjunction of the negations of all A}. As a result, A; > C; is replaced 
by (Ai A mA] a a SAP) = C, which is mutually exclusive with all the more spe- 
cific statements in S. 


IA 


^ Iran [vFoRM pst] | A E d 
=> 


VFORM pst 
{HEAD | AGR 3rd 


HEAD [Acn gj] 


[Heap [vrorm pst]| A LID  past-aux-lid 
| bin | X VFORM prs 
^ | HEAD INFL 


AGR 3rd AGR 3 
POL pos 


> 
Q 
zm 
Lë 


HEAD 


Ap | VFORM pst m 
HEAD | Asr 3rd LID 


INFL 


2 
l-form 
AGR 3 
POL 4 


Figure 4.14: Literal effects of Pāņinian strengthening 


Figure 4.14 shows the literal effects of this process of Pāņinian strengthening 
on the set of three interface statements presented respectively in Figures 4.7, 
4.9 and 4.12. Figure 4.15 shows equivalent, more readable descriptions. As the 
reader can check, the net effect of the application of Panini’s principle is to end 
up with appropriately mutually exclusive statements in a principled, rather than 
stipulative, manner. 

We have thus now presented a complete account of the interplay between 
synthesis and periphrasis in Czech indicative tenses. Crucially for our purposes, 
this account directly captures the phenomenon of zero periphrasis. First, syn- 
thetic and periphrastic past forms have much in common: both are instances of 
noncanonical morphosyntax, and contrast in this with, e.g. present forms; both 
rely on an l-form of the lexeme being inflected to realize the past. Second, they 
contrast precisely in that an /-form on its own expresses third person, while in 
combination with an auxiliary it will express first or second person; the use of 
an auxiliary in the third person is blocked by the existence of a more specific 
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[HEAD ~ | VFoRM pst] | 


D 
DE WO 
P 
cs 

Di 
H] H] 


HEAD [Acn DI 


| > pst | E past-aux-lid 
HERD VFORM prs 
INFL 


y 


AGR a3rd 
AGR 3 


POL pos 


LID 2 
AGR [|3 


HEAD 


a 


POL 
weap | FORM pst 
=> 
AGR  3rd LID 
VFORM I-form 
AGR 
POL 


N 


INFL 


ICS 


Figure 4.15: Simplified effects of Paninian strengthening 


strategy. There is no necessity to postulate that the auxiliary is defective, since 
its third person forms will never be required. This opens the door to capturing 
the common inflectional makeup between the past auxiliary and the copula by 
saying that they are distinct lexemes sharing the same PARADIGM IDENTIFIER 
(Bonami & Crysmann 2018). 


4.4 Towards an analysis of the conditional 


Having presented an analysis of the Czech past indicative at the morphology- 
syntax interface, in this final section we briefly present the challenges posed by 
the analysis of the conditional. 

Remember from Section 2 that the Czech conditional comes in two tenses: the 
present (20a) relies on a finite auxiliary combined with the /-form of the main 
verb, while the past (20b) combines the finite conditional auxiliary also found in 
the present, a second element identical to the /-form of the copula, and the /-form 
of the main verb. 


(20) a. Olga by koupila knihy. 
Olga.NoM.scG cond[3sc] buy.rr.r.sc book ACC pt 
‘Olga would buy books 
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b. Olga by byla koupila knihy. 
Olga.Nom.sG cond[3sG] be.LF.F.sG buy.LF.F.sG book.acc.PL 
‘Olga would have bought books’ 


Our analysis extends readily to the present conditional: just adding to the 
grammar the lexical entry for the conditional auxiliary in Figure 4.16 and the 
interface statement in Figure 4.17 will license analyses such as that shown in 
Figure 4.18. 

Things are significantly more challenging, both conceptually and technically, 
for the past conditional. Looking at the examples in (20), it is very tempting to see 
the past conditional as the compositional combination of two periphrases, one 
for the expression of the conditional (shared with the present conditional) and 
one for the expression of the past (shared with the past indicative). Obviously, 
such an analysis would require modifying the geometry of inflection features to 
separate expression of tense from that of mood, but that poses no difficulty. 

The two real challenges are the following. First, whereas in the indicative, 
there is no past auxiliary in the present, the past auxiliary is obligatorily realized 
in the past conditional. Here our general line of analysis provides an appropriate 
analytic tool: since the third person past indicative requires a dedicated interface 
statement anyway (see Figure 4.9), we can make that statement specific to in- 
dicative mood, while generalizing the statement licensing the past auxiliary (see 
Figure 4.12) to both moods. 

Second, there is a complication with the expression of negation. Both in the 
past indicative and in the present conditional, negation can only be expressed 
on the l-form, as shown in (21-22). In the past conditional, however, expression 
of negation is variable, and can occur on either of the two l-forms (23), but not 


both. 


(21) a. Nekoupil jsem knihy. 
NEG.buy.LF[M.sG] be.prs.1sG book.acc.PL 
‘I didn't buy books: 
b. *Koupil nejsem knihy. 
(22 a Nekoupil bych knihy. 
NEG.buy.LF[M.sG] cond.prs.1sG book.Acc.Pr 
'] would not buy books: 
b. *Koupil nebych knihy. 
(23) a Bel bych nekoupil knihy. 


be.LF[M.sG] cond.Prs.1sG NEG.buy.LF[M.sG] book.Acc.Pr 
‘I would not have bought books 
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LID 1 

VFORM cond 
HEAD 

AGR 3 

POL 4 


INFL Irun cond-aux-lid | 


ARG-ST (5) GIL 
LID 1 
ARG-ST (s VFORM l-form je LL] 
HEAD 
AGE 3 
POL 4 


Figure 4.16: Lexical entry for the conditional auxiliary 


s|L|c|HEAD [Acn B] 


l I 
I I 
I ; I 
| EE Sech bk LID EE | 
| VFORM cond INFL VFORM form | 
| AGR 3 | 
POL pos 


S [HEAD [il] 
verb verb N 
LID 2] koupit-lid LID 2| koupit-lid 
HEAD [5] | VFORM l-form HEAD [1] | VFORM cond 
AGR 3] m.1sg AGR 3] m.1sg 
POL 4] pos POL 4] pos 
LID 2] koupit-lid LID cond-aux-lid 
VFORM l-form VFORM frs 
INFL [5 INFL 
AGR 3) m.1sg AGR 3] m.1sg 
POL 4] pos POL pos 
koupil bych knihy 
‘bought’ ‘I could’ ‘books’ 


Figure 4.18: Analysis of a simple Czech clause in the present conditional 
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b. Nebyl bych koupil knihy. 
NEG.be.rr[M.sc] cond.prs.1sG NEG.buy.LF[M.sG] book.Acc.Pr 
‘I would not have bought books? 


c. *nebyl bych nekoupil knihy. 


Relevant evidence suggests that both variants in (23) are equally grammati- 
cal. Our informants have no consistent preference for one variant over the other, 
which is unsurprising, given that the past conditional is rarely used in contempo- 
rary usage, and felt as archaic. Searches in the Czech National Corpus reported 
in Table 4.6 suggest that expression of negation on the past auxiliary is preferred 
when it occurs before the (second position) conditional auxiliary, but that there 
is no such preference in the opposite order. 


Table 4.6: Counts of occurrences of negative conditional forms consist- 
ing of three adjacent verbs in the SYN v6 Corpus (Hnatkova et al. 2014) 


past > cond. cond. > past 


NEG on past auxiliary 433 372 
NEG on main verb 32 307 


The existence of such overabundance (Thornton 2012) in the expression of 
negation presents a significant challenge for the compositional analysis of the 
past conditional: given what we observe in the past indicative and present con- 
ditional, a compositional analysis predicts that negation should be expressible 
on the main verb only. Evidence from negation thus suggests a holistic analysis 
of the past conditional periphrase, whereby a single rule of periphrasis licenses 
a combination of three words, with a dedicated flow of morphosyntactic infor- 
mation. While this is technically feasible, given the vanishing use of this form 
in contemporary Czech, it might also be defendable that speakers do not have 
coherent usage, and that two separate competing analyses should be posited. Ob- 
viously, more empirical research on the past conditional, its usage in historical 
stages of the language where it was still frequent, and the conditions of its decay, 
is necessary to decide which line of analysis is more satisfactory.” 


?In particular, one would want to know more about the historical development of current prop- 
erties of the past conditional. An appealing scenario would be that the past conditional started 
out as a more well-behaved combination of periphrases, and over time acquired autonomous 
properties, such as the unexpected realization of negation on the auxiliary. Future research 
will have to establish whether that is empirically accurate. 
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5 Conclusions 


Our recent research on periphrasis has emphasized properties that periphrases 
share, on the one hand, with ordinary syntactic constructions, and on the other 
hand, with ordinary (synthetic) inflection. In connection with syntax, Bonami 
& Webelhuth (2013) and Bonami & Samvelian (2015) emphasize the fact that pe- 
riphrasis builds on the constructional resources available in the language under 
consideration. In connection with inflection, Bonami (2015) showed that arbi- 
tration between synthetic and paradigmatic realization follows the same logic 
of paradigmatic opposition well documented for arbitration between synthetic 
strategies; Stichauer (2018) expanded this argument by exhibiting interesting 
cases of paradigmatic opposition among periphrastic strategies. 

In this paper we expanded the set of parallels between synthetic and periphras- 
tic inflection by attending to the phenomenon that we have called “zero periphra- 
sis”, by analogy with “zero exponence”: this is the situation where the absence of 
an auxiliary combining with the main lexeme serves as the expression of some 
morphosyntactic feature. The Czech third person past tense provided a particu- 
larly clear example of a phenomenon that is also attested in other languages - see 
for example Stump & Hippisley (2011) on the past tense in Pamirian languages, 
or Stump (2013) on the future tense in Sanskrit. To model the phenomenon, we 
relied on the analytic devices deployed by Bonami et al. (2016) in the analysis of 
Welsh pseudo-finite constructions. Crucial to the analysis is the observation that 
ordinary periphrasis is a kind of morphosyntactic mismatch, but not the only 
possible kind of such a mismatch: another possibility, exemplified in Welsh by 
the verbs heading bod clauses, is that a morphologically nonfinite form of a verb 
heads a syntactically finite clause. Our analysis of zero periphrasis in Czech is es- 
sentially the same: the (finite) third person past is solely realized by a (nonfinite) 
l-form. What is different from the Welsh situation is the fact that the synthetic 
third person past contrasts with the periphrastic non-third person past. Our anal- 
ysis states that the same form of the main verb (as expressed by having the same 
INFL value) can play double duty as the single expression of the past in the third 
person and as part of a periphrastic expression of the past in the first and second 
person; this directly captures the nature of zero periphrasis, without any need to 
postulate empty auxiliaries or other ontologically disputable entities. 
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Abbreviations 

ACC accusative M, MAS masculine 
AN, ANIM animate N, NEU neuter 
COMP complementizer NEG negative 
COND conditional NOM nominative 
DAT dative PASS passive 
DEM demonstrative PL plural 
F,FEM feminine POS positive 
GEN genitive PRS present 
INAN inanimate PST past 

INS instrumental REFL reflexive 
LF l-form (or l-participle) SG singular 
LOC locative 
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This paper addresses the issue of separability in Persian complex predicates (CPs). 
These are syntactic combinations formed by a verb and a preverbal element (noun, 
adjective, preposition) realizing a single conceptual unit. Although the separabil- 
ity of the components of a CP by morphological and grammaticalized elements 
(e.g. auxiliaries) is not a matter of controversy, the possibility for “real” syntactic 
constituents to interrupt a CP continues to be debated. Building on an experimen- 
tal study, we show that real syntactic material can separate the components of 
a CP and suggest that this separability can be viewed as a word order variation 
phenomenon, comparable to the one observed for direct objects (DO) and indirect 
objects (IO) in the preverbal domain. The semantic bond nevertheless plays a role 
in granting CPs some hallmarks of “wordhood”, favoring their adjacency, among 
other things. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper, we address the issue of separability in Persian complex predicates 
(CPs). Building on an experimental study, we show that real syntactic material 
can separate the components of a CP, a possibility generally underestimated or 
denied in most previous studies on Persian CPs. We also suggest that this separa- 
bility can be viewed as a word order variation phenomenon, comparable to the 
one observed for direct objects (DO) and indirect objects (IO) in the preverbal 
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domain. As such, it is best accounted for by soft constraints on word order, that 
is, (statistical) preferences, involving a set of functional factors, rather than by 
categoric syntactic, or phrase structure, rules (hard constraints). Likewise, we do 
not consider that the strong preference for the components of the CP to occur 
adjacent to each other is peculiar to CPs, hence requiring a specific syntactic treat- 
ment. This preference is also observed for bare objects in Persian, which tend to 
occur adjacent to the verb. The fact that it becomes even stronger in the case 
of CPs is completely expected, given that semantic relatedness favors adjacency. 
Thus, on the one hand, the fact that several words form a single conceptual unit 
favors their remaining together (one semantic unit), while on the other hand, the 
fact that the sequence is made up of multiple syntactic units still allows for the 
word order preference rules to apply. 

It is a well-known fact that the verbal lexicon in Persian is overwhelmingly 
formed by complex predicates, that is, multiword expressions including a verb 
and a non-verbal element, mainly a noun, such as bāzi kardan ‘to play’ (play 
do) or gadam zadan ‘to walk’ (step hit), also known as “light verb constructions” 
(LVCs).! 

Forming one semantic unit, the components of a CP tend to remain together 
and resist separation, except by morphological or grammaticalized material (ver- 
bal prefixes, clitic pronouns, auxiliaries). This has led many researchers to take 
a strong stance on this issue, claiming that “real” syntactic material can never 
intervene between the verb and the non-verbal unit of a CP. This claim has 
served as a key argument in favor of the ^wordhood" (Goldberg 1996: 134-135) or 
a “lexical analysis” (Dabir-Moghaddam 1997; Karimi-Doostan 1997) of CPs, along 
with other properties, which are typical of words, or rather, lexemes in this case. 
Namely: 


* The whole sequence generally has a conventional meaning that must be 
learned by the speakers. In other words, it is idiomatic, in that the mean- 
ing associated with the sequence cannot be fully derived from its com- 
ponents’ meaning (Goldberg 1996; Karimi-Doostan 1997; Samvelian 2001; 
2012; Samvelian & Faghiri 2013). 


e It can serve as input to morphological word formation rules that derive 
new lexemes from existing ones (Goldberg 1996; Karimi-Doostan 1997; 
Megerdoomian 2002; Vahedi-Langrudi 1996). 


"There are also CPs formed with an adjective, e.g. baz kardan ‘to open’ (open do), a preposition 
or particle, e.g. bar dastan ‘to take’ (PART have) or a prepositional phrase be kar bordan ‘to use’ 
(to work take). In this paper, we will focus on noun-verb CPs. 
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The supposed inseparability of the CP components has further been used to 
draw a clear-cut distinction between the latter on the one hand and ordinary 
verb-complement syntactic combinations on the other hand, and to support a 
specific syntactic analysis of CPs, which distinguishes them from ordinary syn- 
tactic combinations involving a verb and its object (with the notable exception 
of Miiller 2010; Samvelian 2001; 2012; Samvelian & Faghiri 2014; 2016). 

Although Samvelian (2012: 55-87) extensively discusses this issue and pro- 
vides several attested examples showing that almost all CPs can undergo separa- 
tion, the controversy seems to still persist since more recent studies (e.g. Safavi 
et al. 2016) take the inseparability of at least some classes of CPs as empirically 
uncontroversial. 

In this paper, we will first present the basic empirical facts about Persian CPs 
and their syntactic properties as they have been discussed in the literature, with 
a special focus on the issue of separability. In particular, we will examine Karimi- 
Doostan’s claim about the relationship between the separability and the predica- 
tive nature of the nominal element in noun-verb CPs. Contra Karimi-Doostan, 
we will provide experimental evidence showing that the nominal element of a 
CP, regardless of its type and its degree of determination, can be separated from 
the verb by syntactic material. 

Comparing the results of our experiments with the findings of some recent 
studies on word order variations in the preverbal domain in Persian (Faghiri 2016; 
Faghiri & Samvelian 2014; Faghiri et al. 2018), which also resort to quantitative 
methods, we will argue that noun-verb CPs, on the whole, behave in the same 
way as DO-verb combinations with respect to word order preferences. Crucially, 
the latter involve preferences rather than strict syntactic constraints. 

It has been shown that different (functional) factors (e.g. givenness, animacy, 
length) interact to determine the linear order of constituents, when the latter is 
not constrained by the grammar. Some of these factors (degree of determination, 
heaviness and animacy) have also been shown to intervene in ordering prefer- 
ences regarding direct and indirect objects in Persian as well (Faghiri 2016). We 
will see that the same factors are at play in determining the ordering preferences 
of CPs components. Furthermore, semantic relatedness and collocational rela- 
tion are two factors known to favor adjacency (see e.g. Hawkins 2001; Wasow 
2002). Hence, the tendency for the components of a CP to appear adjacent is not 
surprising, since they convey one conceptual meaning. 
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2 Existing claims on the inseparability of CPs 


Several studies on Persian CPs claim that the separability of the components of a 
CP is subject to significant restrictions. According to Goldberg (1996), only mor- 
phological and “grammatical” material may intervene between the non-verbal 
element and the verb, as illustrated in (1). 


(1) a omid goli=ra setayes ne-mi-konad 

Omid Goli=Ra praise NEG-IPFV-do.prs-3sG 
‘Omid doesn't praise Goli; 

b. omid setàyes$-a$ kard 
Omid praise-cr.3sc did.PST 
‘Omid praised her/him? 

c. omid setayes=aS xāhad kard 
Omid praise-cr.3sG AUX.FUT.3sG do.SINF 
‘Omid will praise her/him?’ 


In (1a), the nominal element of the CP setāyeš kardan ‘to praise’ (praise do), 
namely setāyeš ‘praise’, is separated from the verb by the negation prefix na- 
and the aspect-mode prefix mt. In (1b), the clitic pronoun =as, which refers to 
the direct object in the first example, attaches to the nominal element and thus 
separates it from the verb. Finally, in (1c), the intervening element is the tense 
auxiliary xàástan ‘to want’, which is an independent word. 

Goldberg (1996) claims that “real” syntactic material, on the other hand, cannot 
occur between the components of the CP. This restriction is illustrated by the 
examples in (2), adapted from Goldberg (1996: 134-135): 


(2) a tond  rànandegi kard-am 
quickly driving  do.Pst-1sG 
‘I drove quickly’ 

b. ??rànandegitond kard-am 
driving quickly do.Psr-1sc 
(Intended) ‘I drove quickly: 

(3) a ali-rà setàye$ kard-am 
Ali-RA praise do.PST-1SG 
‘I adored Ali? 

b. ?? setāyeš ali=rā kard-am 
praise Ali=RA do.PST-1SG 
(Intended) ‘I adored Ali? (Goldberg 1996: p. 135, ex. 3) 
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According to Goldberg (1996), (2b) shows that the placement of a modifier 
adverb such as tond ‘quickly’ between the nominal element and the verb makes 
the sentence odd. The adverb must precede the whole CP, as in (2a), while, in 
ordinary object-verb combinations, a modifier adverb can intervene between the 
object and the verb, as shown by (4). Example (3b) shows that the direct object 
cannot interrupt the CP and must be placed before it, as in (3a). 


(4 masq=am=ra tond neveët-am 
homework-cr.1sG-RA quickly write.psT-1sG 
‘I did my homework quickly’ (Goldberg 1996: p. 134, ex. 10) 


These facts, Goldberg (1996) argues, imply that CPs are single syntactically 
integrated predicates, comparable to some extent to words (or lexical units). As 
such, they are subject to constraints which do not apply for ordinary syntactic 
combinations. These constraints may nevertheless be violated in some contexts, 
allowing for morphological (affixes and clitics) and grammatical elements (aux- 
iliaries) to intervene between the components of a CP. 

Contrary to Goldberg (1996), Karimi-Doostan (1997, 2011) admits that the com- 
ponents of a CP can be separated by syntactic elements depending on the type 
of the nominal element of the CP. The latter are classified into three categories: 
predicative nouns, e.g. latme ‘damage’, verbal nouns, e.g. ersal ‘sending’, and non- 
predicative nouns, e.g. gus ‘ear’. It is claimed that only CPs formed by predicative 
nouns are separable. The rationale is that for the nominal element to be separa- 
ble from the verb, it needs to meet the following two conditions (in the context 
of a given CP): 


1. It must have an argument structure. 


2. It must be able to project a DP/NP, that is, be determined or quantified. 


Only predicative nouns, it is claimed, can fit these conditions, as illustrated by 
examples (5-7). 


(5) a. latme-ye tagarg be baq=e man 
damage-Ez hail to garden-Ez Lac 
‘hail damage to my garden’ 


b. tagarg be baq=e manlatme  zad 
hail to garden-EZz 1.sG damage hit.PsT.3sc 


"The hail damaged my garden: 
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c. tagarglatme-ye  bad-i be bàq-e man zad 
hail | damage-Ez bad=INDFr to garden-Ez Lac hit.PST.3SG 


"The hail damaged my garden badly: 


(69 a anjàmee kär tavassot-e ali 
performing=Ez work by=Ez Ali 
Als doing the work’ 
b. ali kār=rā  anjàm dad 
Ali work=RA performing give.PsT.3sG 
‘Ali did the work: 
c. "alt anjam-e xub=i be kar dad 


Ali performing-EZz good=INpF to work give.PsT.3sc 
(Intended) ‘Ali did the work well? 


(7) a. “guë=e ali be radyo 

ear=Ez Ali to radio 
(Intended) 'Ali's listening to the radio’ 

b. ali be radyo gus dad 
Alito radio ear give.PsT.3sc 
‘Ali listened to the radio’ 

c. “ali gus-e xub=i be radyo dad 
Ali ear=Ez good=INDr to radio give.PST.3sG 
(Intended) ‘Ali listened to the radio well” 


Latme ‘damage’, e.g. (5), is a predicative noun. It has an argument structure, 
as shown by its ability to realize its arguments within an DP/NP, e.g. (5a). As 
the nominal element of the CP latme zadan ‘to damage’, latme must be adjacent 
to the verb when it is realized as a bare noun, e.g. (5b). When determined, the 
nominal element of the CP functions as the nominal argument of the verb. It 
becomes autonomous and can be separated from the verb by various syntactic 
constituents. This is illustrated by (5c), where latme ‘damage’ carries the indefi- 
nite determiner, the enclitic =i, and consequently can precede the prepositional 
argument. 

Like predicative nouns, verbal nouns, e.g. ersal ‘sending’ and anjam ‘doing, 
accomplishment’, also carry an argument structure, e.g. (6a). However, unlike the 
former, they cannot project a DP/NP, since they have limited nominal behavior: 
they cannot be pluralized, modified, quantified and determined. These nouns are 
broadly assumed to form prototypical light verb constructions, e.g. ersal kardan 
‘to send’, anjam dadan ‘to accomplish, to do’. In this case, they always occur in 
their bare form and hence adjacent to the verb, e.g. (6b). These properties of 
verbal nouns explain the ungrammaticality of (6c). 
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Finally, non-predicative nouns, e.g. gus ‘ear’, do not carry argument structure, 
as illustrated by (7a). When used outside a CP, these nouns can develop into 
DP/NPs, e.g. in gus ‘this ear’. However, when used as the nominal element of a 
CP, e.g. gus kardan ‘to listen’, they can only appear in their bare form, e.g. (7b), 
and therefore must remain adjacent to the verb, hence the ungrammaticality of 


(7c). 


3 Severing separability from DP/NP projection 


Before investigating the separability of the components of a CP, it should be 
made clear that Karimi-Doostan’s claims involve two different, though perhaps 
interrelated, issues: 


1. The first issue concerns the possibility for the bare nominal element of the 
CP to be separated from the verb by syntactic material. 


2. The second issue is the possibility for the nominal element of the CP 
to project a DP/NP and thus to behave as an autonomous syntactic con- 
stituent with respect to the verb. 


Under Karimi-Doostan’s view, these two issues are entangled since separation 
is possible only for DP/NPs. However, several studies on Persian CPs provide 
examples of bare nominal elements of CPs which are not adjacent to the verb: 


(8 a ..va sili besurat-am  zad 
and slap to face-cr.1sc hit.PsT.3sc 

and (s)he slapped me (on the face)? (Samvelian 2012: p. 40, ex. 29) 
b. gus be man ne-mi-kon-e 

ear to 1.8G NEG-IPFV-do-3sG 

‘(S)he doesn't listen to me^ (Mohammad & Karimi 1992: p. 197, ex. 7) 
c. kimià in otàq-rà extesäs be mehmàn dad 

Kimea this room=RA allocation to guest ` give.PsT.3sG 


‘Kimea allocated this room to the guest’ (Mohammad & Karimi 1992: 
p. 199, ex. 16) 


In (8a), the predicative noun sili ‘slap’, which occurs as a bare noun, is nev- 
ertheless separated from the verb by the PP argument of the CP. In (8b), the PP 
argument intervenes between the non-predictive noun gus ‘ear’, again in its bare 


"This is an attested example taken from the novel Souvasun by S. Daneëvar (Samvelian 2012). 
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form, and the verb. (8c) illustrates the possibility for a verbal noun to precede the 
PP argument 7 

These examples show that the possibility for bare nominal elements of CPs to 
be separated from the verb is a matter of controversy. Contra Goldberg (1996) 
and Karimi-Doostan (1997; 2011), Samvelian (2012) claims that the adjacency of 
the bare nominal element and the verb in a CP is a matter of strong preference 
and not a strict constraint. She further draws a parallel between these bare nom- 
inal elements and bare objects of lexical verbs, which also tend to occur adjacent 
to the verb, as it has been noted in all studies on the syntax of Persian (Dabir- 
Moghaddam 1997; Givi Ahmadi & Anvari 1995; Ghomeshi 1996; Lazard 1982; Ma- 
hootian 1997; Samvelian 2001; Karimi 2003: among many others). Like bare ob- 
jects, bare nominal elements of CPs can nevertheless be separated from the verb 
by syntactic material. Their greater reluctance to separation, compared to bare 
objects of lexical verbs, is due to the idiomatic relation between the components 
of a CP and their closer semantic relatedness, which favors even more adjacency. 

To sum up, one issue to be addressed when talking about the separability of 
CP components is whether the bare nominal element can be separated from the 
verb by real syntactic material, and, if so, what are the parameters that favor this 
possibility. 

Another issue is the possibility for the nominal element of the CP to project 
a DP/NP, regardless of its being adjacent to the verb. Recall that according to 
Karimi-Doostan, only predicative nouns display this property. In particular, con- 
crete nouns like gus ‘ear’ are claimed to always occur in their bare form when 
part of a CP. 

Here again, several counterexamples can be found in the literature, where a 
concrete noun participating in a CP is nevertheless determined, quantified or 


modified: 


(9) tà  éay xonak Sav-ad u sar=i be mahhal=e serqat 
until tea cool become.s5j-3sc he head-1Npr to place-Ez burglary 
zad 
hit.PsT.3s 


"Until his tea cools, he went to visit the place the burglary had taken 
place? (Samvelian 2012: p. 85, ex. 68) 


In this attested example from a contemporary Persian novel, the nominal ele- 
ment of the CP sar zadan ‘to visit’ (lit. ‘head hit’) projects a DP/NP sar-i ‘a head’, 


3Samvelian (2012) provides numerous similar examples attested in contemporary Persian lit- 
erature and websites. For more attested examples see also the PersPred database at http: 
//www.perspred.cnrs.fr. 

^ Attested example from Zan-e ziädi by J. Al Ahmad (short stories). 
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since it is determined by the indefinite determiner =i. This example and many 
others mentioned in Samvelian (2012) show that not all concrete nouns are in- 
capable of projecting a DP/NP in the context of a CP. The question, as for the 
previous case, is whether the possibility for a noun to project a DP/NP in the 
context of a given CP can be correlated with some of its properties. 

In this paper, we will focus on the first issue, that is, the separability of the 
nominal element of the CP. Since the nominal element of the CP is to some extent 
comparable to a bare direct object, we will compare the possibility for these two 
elements to be non-adjacent to the verb. Our purpose is to check to what extent 
the constraint or the preference for the bare nominal element to be adjacent to 
the verb parallels the tendency for bare DOs to precede the verb immediately. To 
put it differently, up to now, the issue of separability of the components of a CP 
has generally been investigated without considering the wider issue of ordering 
preferences in Persian, especially those involving direct and indirect objects. This 
is surprising since the literature on differential object marking (DOM) in Persian 
has extensively discussed the tendency for bare direct objects to be adjacent to 
the verb, contrary to marked objects, which undergo scrambling. 

In the next section, we will present basic word order properties of sentences 
involving a direct and an indirect object in Persian, with a special focus on recent 
findings from a series of corpus and experimental studies (Faghiri 2016; Faghiri 
& Samvelian 2014; Faghiri et al. 2014; 2018). 


4 Bare objects and their position in Persian 


The unmarked (neutral or canonical) word order in Persian is SOV. In ditransitive 
constructions, the ordering of the direct and the indirect object has been claimed 
to be dependent on the markedness of the direct object: unmarked DOs follow 
the IO and occur adjacent to the verb, (10a), while marked DOs precede the IO, 
(10b), and consequently, are separated from the verb (Browning & Karimi 1994; 
Mahootian 1997; Karimi 2003: among many others). Persian displays DOM. As 
illustrated in (10b), definite and/or specific DOs are marked by the enclitic =ra, 
which attaches to the last word of the DO. Note also that in formal Persian, there 
is no overt marker for definiteness, as shown by the fact that gol ‘flower’ has 
the same form in (10a) and (10b), albeit two different readings with respect to 


determination.” 


"For DOs, the ambiguity is resolved due to the presence of =ra. Bare subjects, by contrast, are am- 
biguous between an existential or a kind-level generic reading and a definite/specific reading. 
Thus, in a sentence like gol ru-ye miz bud, two readings are available for gol: ‘A flower/flowers 
were on the table’ or ‘The flower was on the table’. 
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It should also be noted that in Persian, bare nouns; that is, nouns without any 
determination or quantification like gol in (10a), are not specified for number and 
therefore can yield a mass reading. Bare objects have either an existential, as in 
(10a), or a kind-level/generic reading, as in (11). 


(10) a. maryam be sara gol dad 
Maryam to Sarah flower give.PsT.3sc 


‘Maryam gave a flower/flowers to Sarah: 
b. maryam gol=rā besara dad 
Maryam flower=RA to Sarah give.PsT.3sc 
“Maryam gave the flower to Sarah’ 
(11) maryam gol dust dar-ad 
Maryam flower friend have.Pns.3sc 


“Maryam likes flowers. 


Indefiniteness, on the other hand, is overtly marked in Persian. It can be re- 
alized by the enclitic =i, as in (12a), by the cardinal ye(k), as in (12b), or by the 
combination of these two. Indefinite NPs can have either a specific or a nonspe- 
cific existential reading. In the latter case, they are generally ra-marked. Unlike 
bare nouns, they are always specified for number. 


(12) a. maryam gol-i be sara dad 
Maryam flower=INDr to Sarah give.PsT.3sc 
“Maryam gave a flower to Sarah’ 
b. maryam yek gol besara dad 
Maryam one flower to Sarah give.PsT.3sG 


‘Maryam gave a flower to Sarah’ 


More recently, a series of corpus-based and experimental studies (Faghiri 2016; 
Faghiri & Samvelian 2014; Faghiri et al. 2014; 2018) have allowed for more fine- 
grained and accurate generalizations on the ordering of complements, which 
partly go against the previous dichotomous view. In a nutshell, these studies 
show that the relative order between the DO and the IO: 1) depends on a set of 
cross-linguistically valid (functional) factors such as degree of determination (or 
definiteness), phrasal length and animacy; and 2) displays much more variation 


"Note that we use the label “bare” here to refer to nouns that not only appear in their bare 
form, but also have a non-determined and non-quantified reading. This means that in (10b), 
gol ‘flower’ is not considered as a bare noun since it receives a definite reading. 
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than previously assumed, implying that it is not empirically justified to posit a 
canonical order, similar to SOV, for ditransitive sentences. The main conclusions 
of these studies are: 


a. As unanimously claimed in the literature, rä-marked DOs strongly prefer 
to precede the IO, that is, the DO-IO-V word order, and are thus separated 
from the verb. 


b. Bare DOs, by contrast, display a strong preference for the IO-DO-V word 
order, that is, they follow the IO and appear adjacent to the verb. Impor- 
tantly, bare modified DOs display more variation and show a relatively less 
strong preference for being adjacent to the verb. 


c. Indefinite (non-ra-marked) DOs, however, contrary to what is generally 
claimed in the literature, are more likely to appear in the DO-IO-V order, 
that is, they tend to precede the IO. This means that indefinite DOs group 
with ra-marked DOs with respect to their word order preferences rather 
than with bare objects. Nevertheless, they display more variation and show 
a relatively less strong preference for the DO-IO-V order. 


To sum up, according to these studies, the primary factor that determines the 
relative position of the DO with respect to IO is the degree of determination (i.e. 
zero, indefinite, =rd-marked or definite) as a cline. This view can capture the 
fact that DOs located in the middle of the continuum (i.e. bare-modified and in- 
definite DOs) show more ordering variability than the ones located on the two 
extremities, that is, bare DOs and definite DOs. In other words, the more deter- 
mined the DO, the more it is likely to be separated from the verb. See Figure 5.1, 
adopted from Faghiri (2016: 196). 

Other important findings of these studies are: 


d. Phrasallength (or heaviness) also plays a role in ordering preferences. The 
“long-before-short” preference is also observed in the preverbal domain 
in Persian, as in some other SOV languages such as Japanese (Hawkins 
1994; Yamashita & Chang 2001). Accordingly, “heavy” bare DOs, that is, 
bare-modified DOs, are less likely to appear adjacent to the verb than their 
“light” (single word) counterparts. 


e. The humanness of the IO favors the IO-DO-V order, which is in line with 
the general “animate-before-inanimate” preference (Bresnan et al. 2007; 
Branigan & Feleki 1999; Collins 1995; Hoberg 1981; Kempen & Harbusch 
2004; Rosenbach 2002). 
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Figure 5.1: Probability of the DO-IO-V order by the degree of determi- 
nation of the DO 


5 Empirical study 


The review of the literature and the data discussed in previous sections show that 
in order to obtain an adequate account of the (in)separability of CP components 
we first need to get the empirical facts right. Most of the data provided in theo- 
retical studies rely on “informal” anecdotal grammaticality judgements elicited 
without taking necessary methodological precautions and without any control 
for conflating factors. This undermines the empirical generalizations outlined in 
these studies, as shown by the abundance of counterexamples, some of which 
were given previously. 

Our aim is to achieve a better understanding of the issue at stake by adopting 
a quantitative approach that provides us with more reliable data and enables 
us to investigate and identify different factors that favor (non-)adjacency. The 
question under study is to what extent the nominal element of a CP, which is 
formally and syntactically comparable to the direct object (DO) of a lexical verb, 
is separable from the verb by a prepositional phrase, comparable to the indirect 
object (10) of the same verb. 

In this section, we present the results of two acceptability judgement experi- 
ments carried out as online questionnaires and filled out on a voluntary basis by 
native speakers of Persian living in Iran. 
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In both experiments, to obtain comparable data on word order variations in 
the preverbal domain, the questionnaire included (among other fillers) two addi- 
tional series of experimental items, besides those for noun-verb CPs. One series 
focused on the relative order between the (bare) DO and the IO in ditransitive 
sentences and the other on the relative order of the subject and the (ra-marked) 
DO in transitive sentences.’ Given that our first experiment serves as a pilot and 
that our two experiments are similar in many respects, we present and discuss 
these two additional series of items for the second experiment only. 

For noun-verb CPs, we compared sentences in which CP components appear 
in adjacent versus shifted orders, and manipulated the realization of the nominal 
element, comparing bare nouns with indefinite i-marked NPs. 

We included a selection of CPs formed by concrete and predicative nouns 
that take a prepositional argument" 


8 


CPs with concrete nouns: ab dädan ‘to water’ (water give), ahàr zadan ‘to starch’ 
(starch hit), qazà dadan ‘to feed’ (food give), rang zadan ‘to paint’ (paint 
hit), rowqan zadan ‘to oil’ (oil hit), vaks zadan ‘to polish’ (polish hit), vaksan 
zadan ‘to vaccinate’ (vaccination hit), namak zadan ‘to salt’ (salt hit). 


CPs with predicative nouns: fohs dadan ‘to insult’ (insult give), labxand zadan 
‘to smile’ (smile hit), lagad zadan ‘to kick’ (kick hit), esare kardan ‘to point’ 
(point do), keside zadan ‘to slap’ (slap hit), kalak zadan ‘to trick’ (trick hit), 
češmqorre raftan ‘to glare’ (glare go), pok zadan ‘to puff (whiff hit). 


All of these CPs display the syntactic pattern given in the canonical order in 
(13) and illustrated by (14).!° 


(13) N0(=Subj) Prep N1(=IO) N2(=DO) Verb 


(14) ali be maryam labxand zad 
Alito Maryam smile hit.PST.3sG 


‘Ali smiled at Maryam: 


"For each participant, the items were ordered in such a way that experimental items of each se- 
ries were separated by other fillers: items of these different experiments were never presented 
in a successive order. 

5Note that our study did not include verbal nouns since, due to their limited nominal properties, 
they cannot develop into a DP/NP. However, their separability when they form a CP needs to 
be investigated in forthcoming studies. 

?The above list includes all CPs used in our second experiment. 

We selected our CPs using the PersPred database (Samvelian & Faghiri 2013). 
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Recall that while we agree with Karimi-Doostan’s judgements (see (7c) above) 
on the impossibility for gus ‘ear’ to project a DP/NP when part of the CP gus da- 
dan/kardan ‘to listen’, we do not endorse his generalization to the whole class of 
concrete (non-predicative) nouns. There are indeed examples of concrete nouns 
that can develop into a DP/NP in the context of a CP, such as those included in 
our selection. Vaks ‘polish’, for instance, in the context of vaks zadan ‘to polish’ 
(lit. ‘polish hit’) (15a), can head a DP/NP and be separated from the verb by a PP 
(15b)? 


(15 a alibekafs-ha vāks zad 
ali to shoe-Pr polish hit.pst.3sc 


‘Ali polished the shoes! 

b. ali behtarin vāks=rā be kafs-hà zad 
Ali best polish=RA to shoe-Pr hit.PsT.3sc 
‘Ali polished the shoes with the best polish: 


Moreover, the animacy/humanness of the referent of the prepositional argu- 
ment was included in our experiments as a control variable, so that we could 
check whether the humanness of the IO favors the IO-DO-V order, as is sug- 
gested to be the case in ordinary ditransitive constructions in Persian (see 
page 127). 

Our hypothesis is that the CPs of our sample do not differ from ordinary 
complement-verb combinations concerning word order variations. Therefore, 
based on the conclusions of Faghiri (2016) presented in Section 4, we predicted 
that: 


1. When the nominal element of the CP is realized as an indefinite NP, se- 
mantic relatedness favors the adjacent order, while the NP shift is licensed 
by the general tendency of indefinite DOs to precede the PP argument. 


2. For bare nouns, both factors favor the adjacent order. 


3. The phrasal length of the nominal element, that is, adding modification to 
the noun, favors separation. 


4. The humanness of the PP argument favors the adjacent order. 
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5.1 Experiment 1 (pilot) 
5.1.1 Method 


In our first (exploratory) experiment, we manipulated the nominal element on 
three levels: (a) bare noun, (b) indefinite i-marked and (c) modified indefinite 
i-marked. We prepared our material in such a way as to have a relatively natu- 
ral and acceptable sentence with all three forms of the nominal element in the 
condition of adjacent orders. To this end, we added a continuation to our target 
sentence, as in (16), specifically to improve the acceptability of sentences with 
indefinite i-marked nominal elements. 

We prepared 24 experimental items in six conditions according to Table 5.1. 
In half of our stimuli, the PP argument was animate, as in (16) and (17), and in 
the other half, it was inanimate, as in (18). In 6 items, the nominal element was a 
concrete noun. The PP argument was animate only in one, qazā dadan, e.g. (17). 
For the sake of space, only one version of each example is given here, the version 
corresponding to condition 6 in Table 5.1, on the basis of which other versions 
can be constructed straightforwardly. 


Table 5.1: Experiment 1: Conditions 


Order (adjacent vs. shifted) 


Type of the nominal element [PP][NP] [NP][PP] 

bare fohs ‘insult’ 1 4 

i-marked fohs=i ‘an insult’ 2 5 

modified i-marked  foh$=e rakik=i ‘ʻa vulgar insult’ 3 6 
(16) sahar [fohS=e  rakik-i] [be sara] dad va u=ra 


Sahar insult=Ez vulgar=INDF to Sarah give.PsT.3sG and him=DoM 
asabani kard 
angry do.PST.3SG 


‘Sahar launched a vulgar insult to Sarah and made her angry. 


(17) ali [qazä=ye sabok=i] [be baéée-ha] dad va anha=ra be park 
Ali food=Ez light-iNpr to child-PL give.PsT.3sG and they=RA to park 
bord 


take.psT.3sG 
‘Ali gave the children some light food and took them to the park’ 
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(18) nima [vàks-e  siàh-i] [be kafs-hà] zad va anhà-rà 
Nima polish-Ez black-1Npr to shoe-Pr hit.PsT.3sc and they=RA 
pusid 
Wear.PST.3SG 
‘Nima applied some black polish to the shoes and put them on! 


The experiment was carried out as a web-based questionnaire (on Ibex Farm, 
Drummond 2013) filled out by 37 native speakers. Participants were asked to rate 
each sentence on a Likert scale from 1 (absolutely unacceptable) to 7 (completely 
acceptable). 


5.1.2 Results 


Figure 5.2 shows the distribution of the ratings by order (adjacent versus shifted) 
for the three realizations of the nominal element (bare, i-marked and modified 
i-marked). 
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Figure 5.2: Experiment 1: Distribution of ratings by order and type of 
nominal element 


The statistical analysis of the results showed a significant difference in the 
ratings between adjacent (mean = 6.32, 5D = 1.36) and shifted orders (mean = 
5.47, SD = 1.71) only for bare nouns; t(36) = 5.05, p « 0.001. The effect is, how- 
ever, of medium size (Cohen's d = 0.53) and shifted orders were overall rated as 
acceptable, as we see in Figure 5.2. For i-marked (modified) NPs, both orders were 
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similarly rated as highly acceptable, with mean rates above 6 in all conditions, 
and we did not find any effect of phrasal length. 

Concrete nouns of our sample display similar rating distributions. However, 
we will analyze this factor more thoroughly in the second experiment, in which 
the number of items is balanced for concrete and predicative nouns. 


Animate PP arguments 
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Figure 5.3: Experiment 1: Distribution of ratings for animate versus 
inanimate PP arguments 


Interestingly, the humanness of the PP showed an impact on the ratings of sen- 
tences with bare nouns. As we can see in Figure 5.3, animate PPs disfavored the 
shift more than inanimate PPs do. The statistical analysis, using a linear mixed- 
effects regression model with order and animacy as fixed effects and items and 
participants as random effects, showed a small but significant interaction be- 
tween the two factors (Est. = 0.26, SE = 0.07, t = 3.44, p < 0.01). 

Overall, these results are in line with our predictions. However, ratings of 
“non-canonical” sentences were surprisingly high, that is, rates below 4 were 
infrequent. The fact that these sentences were not rated as unacceptable may 
follow from Faghiri (2016) and Faghiri et al.’s 2018 observations that the relative 
order between the NP and PP arguments is a matter of soft constraints rather 
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than a syntactic (phrase structure) rule. Hence, while there is a clear bias in pro- 
duction towards a given order, speakers do not consider the alternative order 
unacceptable (or ungrammatical), and may, in some cases, even consider them 
equally acceptable. Nevertheless, to make sure that these results are not due to 
an experimental confound, we replicated this experiment with a more careful 
protocol. 


5.2 Experiment 2 
5.2.1 Method 


In this experiment, we chose to keep lexical differences between items to a min- 
imum level: 


1. Given that in Experiment 1 we did not find any differences between mod- 
ified and single-word i-marked nominal elements, we removed the modi- 
fied i-marked condition and manipulated the nominal element on two lev- 
els, bare versus indefinite i-marked. 


2. Contrary to the previous experiment, we kept the sentence simple, that is, 
without any continuation. 


We prepared 16 experimental items (15 from the previous experiment) in four 
conditions (see Table 5.2), as illustrated in examples (19-22). In half of the stim- 
uli, CPs were built with concrete nominal elements, and in the other half, with 
predicative nouns (see the list on page 129). Two items with concrete nouns were 
built with animate PP arguments, e.g. (19), and six with inanimate PP arguments, 
e.g. (20). Two items with predicative nouns were built with inanimate PP ar- 
guments, e.g. (22), and six with animate PP arguments, e.g. (21). For the sake of 
space, only one version of each example is given here, the version corresponding 
to condition 4 in Table 5.1, on the basis of which other versions can be constructed 
straightforwardly. 


(19) ali [qaza=i] [be baëte-hä] dad 
Ali food=INpr to child-PL give.PsT.3sc 
‘Ali gave some food to the children” 

(20) maryam [àb-i] [be baqée] dad 
Maryam water=INDF to garden give.PST.3sG 


‘Maryam (lit.) gave some water to the garden: 
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Table 5.2: Experiment 2: Conditions 


Order (adjacent vs. shifted) 


Type of the nominal element [PP][NP] [NP][PP] 
bare qaza ‘food’ 1 3 
i-marked  qazá-i ‘some food’ 2 4 


(21) sara [labxand=i] [be mehmän-hä] zad 
Sarah smile=INDF to guest-PL hit.psT.3sG 
‘Sarah (lit.) gave a smile to the guests’ 
(22) omid [lagad=i] [be dar] zad 
Omid kick=INDF to door hit.PsT.3sc 
‘Omid gave a kick to the door’ 


Beside these target sentences, our stimuli included four series of control items 
as fillers (two series of unacceptable control sentences and two series of experi- 
mental items on word order variation): 


1. 8 sentences with clear grammaticality violations, such as (23). 


(23) *..disab baran=ra ziad amad 
last-night rain=RA very come.PST.3SG 
Intended: `. it rained a lot last night? 


2. 2 sentences similar to the example (7c) above by Karimi-Doostan: 


(24) ...amir [guë=e bà-deqqat-i] [be mo’alem] dad 
Amir ear-EZ careful=INDF to teacher  give.PST.3sG 
Intended: `... Amir listened carefully to the teacher? 
(25) ..neda [éeëm=e moztareb=i] [be éamedän] andaxt 
Neda eye=EZ worried=INDF to suitcase launch.PsT.3sG 
Intended: *... Neda looked worriedly at the suitcase’ 


3. 8 experimental items, similar to (26), focusing on the relative order be- 
tween the subject and the rd-marked DO in prototypical transitive sen- 
11 
tences. 


"These items are taken from Faghiri’s (2016) sentence completion experiment on transitive sen- 
tences (see Experiment T1, pp. 197-204). 
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(26) a. ..omid maryam=ra narahat kard 
… Omid Maryam=RA hurt  do.PsT.3sG 
*.. Omid hurt Maryam: 
b. … maryam=ra omid narahat kard 


4. 16 experimental items, similar to (27) and (28), focusing on the relative 
order between the IO and a bare DO” with control for the humanness of 


the 10.8 
(27 a ..sar=e miz gol  be-gozar-and 
on-EZ table flower sBj-put.PRS-3PL 
^... (they) put flowers on the table: 
b. … gol sar=e miz be-gozar-and 
(28) a. ... bara=ye soxanran Cay bi-àvar-and 
for-EZ speaker tea sBJ-bring.PRs-3PL 
‘... (they) bring tea for the speaker: 
b. ..éày barä=ye soxanrän bi-àvar-and 


The remaining 30 fillers covered a range from highly acceptable to less accept- 
able sentences. 

The experiment was again carried out as a web-based questionnaire. However, 
unlike the previous experiment, we opted for an 11-point scale from 0 (absolutely 
unacceptable) to 10 (completely acceptable), which we consider to be more nat- 
ural for our participants than a 7-point scale. Also, the rating task was followed 
by comprehension questions in 40 filler items. 

116 monolingual speakers of Persian living in Iran filled out the questionnaire. 
We discarded answers from three participants who had more than 10% of wrong 
answers to comprehension questions and/or rated clearly ungrammatical sen- 
tences as acceptable. Our final dataset hence contained a total number of 1808 
observations. 


Din this experiment, we also manipulated the phrasal length of the DO, comparing bare and 
bare modified nouns. Here we only discuss the data for bare DOs. 

These items are taken from Faghiri's (2016) sentence completion experiments on ditransitive 
sentences (see Experiment D2, pp. 178-193, and Experiment D4, pp. 188-193). 
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5.2.2 Results 


The distribution of ratings by experimental condition in our target items is given 
in Figure 5.4. Figure 5.5 shows the distribution of ratings for our clearly unaccept- 
able control items (1 and 2 on page 135). 
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Figure 5.5: Experiment 2: Distribution of ratings for clearly unaccept- 
able control items 


We can see that the distribution of ratings in our new data is not substan- 
tially different from Experiment 1. Here again, the distribution of ratings is (al- 
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most)!* identical for the two orders in the case of indefinite i-marked NPs and 
the analysis of the results shows a significant decrease for shifted orders (mean = 
6.49, SD = 3.07) compared to adjacent orders (mean = 9.27, SD = 1.87) only for 
bare nouns; t(112) = 13.43, p < 0.001. The effect size is large (Cohen’s d = 0.96) 
and much more important than what we had previously. Nevertheless, sentences 
in the shifted order were still not rated as unacceptable: the median is 7. Compare 
the distribution of ratings in target items with our clearly unacceptable controls 
where both mean and median are very low: respectively 2.4 and 1 for the first set 
of control items, and 1.2 and 0 for the second ones. It is also instructive to take a 
closer look at the frequency distribution of ratings for adjacent versus shifted or- 
ders, compared to our unacceptable controls (see Figure 5.6). In sharp contrast to 
the latter, high scores remained the most frequent ratings for shifted orders and 
the mode is still 10. Indeed, we do not have a bi-modal distribution, with some 
speakers rating these sentences as totally unacceptable and others as perfectly 
acceptable. Speakers mostly tended to rate these sentences as equally acceptable 
or slightly less acceptable than canonical sentences. 

At this point, let us compare these data with our two other series of experimen- 
tal items on word order variations, that is, 1) the relative order between the (bare) 
DO and the IO, and 2) the relative order between the subject and the DO in proto- 
typical transitive sentences (see the box and whisker diagrams in Figure 5.7). In 
both cases, we find a significant decrease in the mean rating for “non-canonical” 
orders as well. However, the effect sizes are smaller and “non-canonical” orders 
were rated relatively better than what we observe for CPs (with bare nominal 
elements). In the case of the relative order in transitive sentences, the effect is 
of medium size (Cohen’s d = 0.73), the difference between the mean rating for 
canonical (Subj-DO) and non-canonical (DO-Subj) orders is less than 2 points 
(9.19 vs. 7.34; t(112) = 10.46, p < 0.001), and the median rating for non-canonical 
orders is 8. Interestingly, for bare DOs, the effect size is small — half the size we 
had for bare nouns forming a CP (Cohen'sd = 0.48). The difference between 
the mean rating for adjacent and shifted orders is almost 1 point (9.33 vs. 8.42; 
t(112) = 7.48, p < 0.001) and the median rating for shifted orders is 9. 

Finally, let us consider the effect of our two control factors: 1) the type of the 
nominal element and 2) the humanness of the PP argument. Figures 5.8 and 5.9 
provide the same box-and-whisker diagrams ofthe distribution of ratings, respec- 
tively, for concrete versus predicative nominal elements, and for animate versus 
inanimate PP arguments. 


“Interestingly, the mean is slightly but significantly better for shifted orders: 7.59 (SD = 2.85) 
vs. 7.14 (SD = 3.05); t(112) = 3.24, p < 0.01. 
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Recall, however, that these two factors are correlated in our design. Hence, 
we need to look at the linear mixed-effects model (LMM) analyses of the data 
(Baayen et al. 2008) in order to be able to capture the effect of these two factors 
on acceptability judgements independently and in interaction with order. To this 
end, ratings were entered into a mixed-effect linear regression model using the 
lme4 package (Bates et al. 2015) of the R statistics software. We ran two separate 
models, one including only bare nouns and the other indefinite i-marked NPs. 
In each model, the experimental factors are included as fixed effects, with sum- 
coded contrasts.” We fitted the full variance-covariance structure of random ef- 
fects for both items and participants, justified by the design. Table 5.3 presents 
the summaries of both models for fixed effects. 


Table 5.3: Experiment 2: Results of LMM analyses 


(a) Bare nouns 


Est SE df t p 
Intercept 7.81 0.24 26.03 23.74 «0.000 *** 
ORDER [ADJACENT=1] 147 0.11 4012 12.64 «0.000 *** 
ANIMACY [ANIMATE=1] —0.21 0.24 14.25 —0.91 0.38 
NOUNTYPE [PREDICATIVE=1] —0.10 0.23 13.48 —0.45 0.66 
ORDER:ANIMACY 0.40 0.10 14.73 3.85 <0.01 ™ 
ORDER:NOUNTYPE 0.02 0.10 11.54 0.17 0.87 


(b) Indefinite i-marked NPs 


Est. SE df t p 
Intercept 7.29 0.26 46.16 2816 «0.0001 *** 
ORDER [ADJACENT-1] —0.23 0.09 11.65 —2.61 «0.05 " 
ANIMACY [ANIMATE-1] 0.04 0.22 14.79 0.21 0.84 
NOUNTYPE [PREDICATIVE=1] 107 0.22 16.97 4.78 «0.000 *** 
ORDER:ANIMACY 0.35 0.13 18.13 2.80 «0.05 i 
ORDER:NOUNTYPE —0.07 0.11 —0.59 0.17 0.57 


The results are as followin space that can sabotage the fruitful production of 
knowledge by its sheer vastness, by its inhospitable nature, by the poor 
lighting conditions beneath the water, or by the whitecaps that form atop 
waves when the wind reaches level four on the Beaufort scale. The biologist 
Julia K. Parish and her colleagues have summarized the problem neatly: 


33 Lautman, Les schemas de structure, 34-35. Quoted from Deleuze and Guattari, A Thousand 
Plateaus, 485. 
34 Ibid. 
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Following individual animals (or units of anything within a moving 
aggregation) in space and time turns out to be very difficult. Tracking 
requires a known frame of reference within which the object moves. If an 
object moves very fast, the rate at which its position is sampled must also 
be fast to accurately record changes in speed and direction. For confined 
objects, such as fish in a tank, this is relatively easy. However, tracking a 
fish in the ocean is more difficult, as it is likely to swim away.*° 


Not only is it difficult to define a frame of reference in the open water - to 
striate the space — but even when that is done, the ‘objects’ of investigation 
can simply swim away from it. Before the availability of technologies that 
could tolerate, at least to some extent, the hostility of fish schools’ natural 
environment, the study of schools largely took place on land: in the tanks and 
aquaria housed by institutes of marine biology. This section will thus focus 
at first on these terrestrial observations and experiments before moving on 
to examine the research conducted in open water. The glass enclosures used 
for laboratory experiments happened to yield remarkable results: it was not 
until researchers had confined the smooth space of the sea within research 
aquaria and measured the activity of schooling fish in time and space that 
they were able to recognize that the sea is a smooth space to begin with. 
Such media-based samples and measurements were the first to reveal the 
eventfulness and intensities of this non-object and to create a vectorization 
of its movements by means of gridding itself. On account of these metrics, 
which were ‘inspired’ again and again by the smooth space of the school, 
accumulations and frequencies became legible for the first time. Out of 
striated space, smooth space emerged: trajectories that could be tracked. 


Writing in Water 


The exploration of the smooth space of swarms proved to be a rather frustrat- 
ing occupation, though. Here is a telling quotation from a study directed 
by Julia Parrish: 


Assuming structure is advantageous, how is it maintained? Laboratory and 
field attempts to address this question in fish schools have been limited, 
in part because obtaining three-dimensional trajectories on specific 
individuals for a relevant period of time is difficult. Data that do exist are 
typically from highly artificial conditions (e.g., relatively small schools in 


35 Parrish et al., Introduction — From Individuals to Aggregations, 7. 
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highly lit still-water tanks). Three-dimensional tracking techniques have 
not advanced to the stage where it is feasible to observe large schools (i.e., 
over 10), in three dimensions, over long times (i.e., for more than seconds).3° 


That such remarks can be found in a biological study from around the 
year 2000 is indicative of the persistent problems that fish schools pose for 
media-technological sampling. In this regard, everything had begun so 
hopefully after the end of the Second World War, when technical media of 
(slightly delayed) observation first came to be used in biological fish-school 
research and progress came to be made in minimizing the blurriness of 
observations and experimental structures for the sake of taking accurate 
measurements. The mechanization and automation of local processes in 
fish schools coincided with the mechanization of recording techniques in 
which, according to Etienne-Jules Marey, phenomena could be expressed 
with images formulated in their own language: as “images of objectivity” 
in Lorraine Daston and Peter Galison’s sense of the term.37 

Soviet researchers, for instance, thus began to use a new system for 
sampling and measuring schools of fish. It involved installing a camera 
orthogonally above the observation tank so that its visual area offered a 
two-dimensional, bird’s-eye view. The field of vision itself was divided into 
quadratic cells of equal size by making use of the floor of the aquarium, 
which had been furnished with large, ten-by-ten centimeter tiles.3° A net 
of cellular measuring fields thus extended across the aquarium floor - a 
system of coordinates that made it possible to capture the dynamics of 
schooling fish more effectively. The camera, which now took the place of 
human observers, was discretized in two different ways. On the one hand, 
the grid inscribed beneath the water allowed for individual schooling fish 
to be oriented more accurately in space; on the other, the film recordings of 
the movements of the school could be broken down into a precisely timed 
sequence of individual images. What such sequences of images brought to 
light was their inherent clock - a chronometer that lent a high degree of 
accuracy to the researchers’ findings. Michel de Certeau has pointed out that, 
since the time of James Cook, the chronometer has been the authoritative 
device — “autonomous,” “impervious to all alteration, inviolable” as it is — for 
enabling navigators to orient themselves on the open sea. It reconciles 


36 Parrish et al., ‘Self-Organized Fish Schools, 297. 

37 Marey, La méthode graphique dan les sciences expérimentales, iii-vi. Cited in Daston and 
Galison, ‘The Image of Objectivity,’ 81. 

38 See Radakov, Schooling in the Ecology of Fish, 96. 
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the circle with the straight line and thus one could say that it likewise 
reconciles smooth and striated space. An example of such spatial orientation 
is provided by Phileas Fogg: “[T]his gentleman [...] did not travel, he described 
a circumference,” according to Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Fogg himself functions as a chronometer that relates any change of course 
to a referential time of departure and can thus rectify matters.39 Thus the 
main interest of fish-school researchers in these recordings lay neither in 
the illusion of motion that such film strips evoked nor in the fascinating and 
hypnotic beauty of observing fish schools in motion but rather in analyzing 
and breaking down this movement into differential individual frames. It 
came down to establishing the relation of these individual images to one 
another. Of interest were the changing conditions of the school that could 
be captured by these images and measured according to the grid. 

At the moment when images and image carriers became measuring 
instruments, thus bringing into closer association the blurs of the image 
and the inaccuracies of a measurement, a fundamental epistemic problem 
recurred concerning the analysis of movements, a problem that has been 
virulent since Marey’s invention of and experiments with the chronopho- 
tographic method. From the beginning, Marey denied that the ‘motion 
pictures’ of film had any scientific relevance: “In the final analysis they 
show what the eye sees directly; they add nothing to the power of our sight, 
remove none of its illusions. But the true character of a scientific method 
is to supplement the weakness of our senses or to correct their errors. 
Marey was probably not very interested in how moving bodies appear. Far 
more decisive for him was the accurate analysis of the motion of bodies, 
which could only be accomplished by breaking such motion down to its 
smallest possible elements. According to Joel Snyder, the use of technical 
media of observation in place of human observers did not merely induce 
a competition between the two. Rather, as Marey stressed, the dissection 
of motion sequences into precisely specified individual temporal units 
opened up an entirely novel level of analysis - a whole new realm of reality: 


Not only are these instruments sometimes designed to replace the 
observer, and in such circumstances to carry out their role with an 
incontestable superiority, but they also have their own domain where 
nothing can replace them. When the eye ceases to see, the ear to hear, 


39 See Certeau, Heterologies: Discourses of the Other, 147-148 (in a chapter entitled ‘Writing 
the Sea’). Certeau is here referring to Chapters 2 and 11 of Verne’s novel. 
40 Marey, ‘Preface.’ Quoted from Gunning, ‘Never Seen this Picture Before,’ 249. 
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the touch to feel, or indeed when our senses give deceptive appearances, 


these instruments are like new senses of astonishing precision. 


They produced data, as Snyder further remarks, that did not exist apart 
from the graphical procedures to which they owed their existence. First 
and foremost, graphical methods and chronophotography generate the data 
pertaining to phenomena of motion: the latter presents motion as a relation 
between distances and the time required to cover them at any given moment 
in an image that, once placed within the context of its ‘neighboring’ images, 
becomes a sort of survey photograph. These images are not representations 
of motion that could have been perceived before, because they exceed the 
capacities of human vision by several factors: with their shutter speeds of 
1/1000 of a second, which had been achieved by the end of the nineteenth 
century, they far surpassed the sensitivity of any form of biological sight 
and were able to measure “infinitely small lapses of time.” They do not, 
however, render visible the phenomenon itself — the motion of a horse, runner, 
or bird.# Rather, the méthode graphique makes use of appropriate devices to 
translate the complex motions of living beings into curves: as a connection of 
numerous individual points on an x,y-coordinate system in which the y-axis 
serves as a measure for spatial motion and the x-axis represents lapsing time. 
The graphical lines of the curves visualize and quantify the complex motion 
of bodies in time and make them accessible for mathematical analysis.** 

If the place of motion pictures in fish-school research is to be evaluated, 
it is essentially a matter of subtracting motion out of the images, excluding 
obscurities by means of the high number of frames per second, and breaking 
down the motions of individuals into discrete spatio-temporal units. Motion 
pictures only gain their epistemic surplus at the moment in which they 
are frozen. It is only in such a way that they differentiate themselves from 
the sensory perception of human beings and thereby acquire scientific 
value — in contrast to a running film, which merely serves this perception 
and imitates its conventions. 

The measurements of moving bodies, however, do differ essentially from 
the image-based measurements of schooling ‘bodies.’ The object of such 
analytic efforts is not, as in Marey’s work, established sequences of motion 
with causally connected progressions that can be analyzed according to 


41 Marey, La méthode graphique, 108. Quoted from Snyder, ‘Visualization and Visibility, 380. 
42 Marey, La méthode graphique, iii. 

43 See Vagt, ‘Zeitkritische Bilder. 

44 See Brain, The Graphic Method. 
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the span of time that they have traversed. The motion of an individual 
bird’s beating wing, for example, will ultimately provide the analytical 
timeframe whereby it will repeat itself after a certain time. Moreover, the 
elements of chronophotography’s objects and bodies that interact in dynamic 
processes have relatively fixed relations to one another in that, for instance, 
they are connected with one another at fixed points of articulation. They 
thus generate regular curves in the recording system. The couplings of 
interactive ‘elements’ in a schooling body, on the contrary, are free and 
constantly changing, and the paths of schooling individuals are better 
described as trajectories resembling Brownian motion twork is partially supported by a public grant overseen by the 
French National Research Agency (ANR) as part of the program “Investissements 
d’Avenir” (reference: ANR-10-LABX-0083). It contributes to the IdEx Université 
de Paris (ANR-18-IDEX-0001). This work was completed while the first author 
held a postdoctoral position at Universitat zu Köln. 
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Subject inversion in French is usually considered to be optional (Le Bidois 1952; 
Kayne & Pollock 1978) and more costly than variants with preverbal subject. As the 
result of verb movement (Hulk & Pollock 2001), it is claimed to demand higher pro- 
cessing cost (Holmes & O'Regan 1981). However, some studies suggest that subject 
inversion in relative clauses may even be favoured by certain semantic or heavi- 
ness constraints (Fuchs 2006; Marandin 2011). In this paper, we take an empirical 
approach to this question. In our corpus study using the French Treebank described 
in Abeillé et al. (2019), we found that subject inversion in object relatives can be as 
frequent as cases without inversion. We also found that inversion is preferred with 
longer subjects and shorter and non-agentive verbs. This pattern was confirmed 
in an acceptability judgement experiment as well as in a self-paced reading exper- 
iment. Thus, object relatives with and without inversion are not merely stylistic 
variants (i.e. two equivalent syntactic ways of expressing one meaning), but are 
more or less preferred depending on their properties. Our results are compatible 
with semantic accounts of relative clause processing (Mak et al. 2006; Traxler et al. 
2002). 
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1 Introduction 


French object relative clauses (ORs) are introduced by que and may have a pre- 
verbal (1) or a postverbal subject (2) (Le Bidois 1952; Kayne & Pollock 1978). 


(1) Object relative with preverbal subject 
Le médecin [que l’avocats; connait] aime courir. 
the physician that thelawyer knows likes run 


"The physician [that the lawyer knows] likes running: 


(2) Object relative with postverbal subject 
Le médecin [que connaît l'avocat] aime courir. 
the physician that knows the lawyer likes run 


"The physician [that the lawyer knows] likes running: 


In this paper, we will address the question of the status of these two types of 
object relatives. Are they just stylistic variants or do they differ with respect to 
specific properties beyond subject-verb order? We will conclude from our em- 
pirical studies that specific properties make each of them more or less felicitous, 
thus contributing to the many (variants) to one (meaning) aspect of this volume. 
We will also show that the choice of a (one) particular object relative structure 
depends on the combination of (possibly many) factors. 

Object relatives with a preverbal subject (OR-inv) are considered canoni- 
cal while object relatives with a postverbal subject (OR+inv) are often seen as 
marked and as a stylistic variant (especially for written French). According to 
semantic and pragmatic theories, the postverbal subject is generally thought of 
as having properties different from a preverbal subject: the postverbal subject is 
more likely to be indefinite and focal (Lahousse 2011) and/or long and not agen- 
tive (Fuchs 2006; Marandin 2011). Syntactic theories usually consider subject in- 
version as more complex, and the result of verb movement (Déprez 1990; Hulk 
& Pollock 2001) or specific linearization rules (Bonami & Godard 2001). How- 
ever, an inversion analysis may be favored in relativized minimality (Rizzi 1990; 
Friedmann et al. 2009), where a preverbal animate subject may interfere with the 
filler-gap dependency (3), which can be avoided with a postverbal subject (4). 


(3) OR-inv 
le médecin [quel'avocat connaît  ] 
the physician that the lawyer knows ` 


‘the physician [that the lawyer knows __ ]’ 
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(4) OR+inv 
le médecin [que connaît — l'avocat] 
the physician that knows __ the lawyer 


‘the physician [that knows __ the lawyer]’ 


As for processing theories, differences in linear distance predict that OR+inv 
should be easier to process than OR- inv. According to dependency locality the- 
ory (Gibson 2000), the linear distance between the filler (que) and the object gap 
is shorter in OR+inv (4), leading to a lower storage memory cost than in OR inv 
(3). The distance is also shorter between the filler (que) and the relative clause 
verb (connait) if we consider traceless theories of extraction, with a sLAsH feature 
on the verb (Bouma et al. 2001; Sag 2010). 

Two (complementary) approaches will be applied in order to put these theo- 
ries and their conflicting predictions to an empirical test. The first is to look at 
large corpora, to see how frequent subject inversion is in object relative clauses, 
and which factors may favour or disfavour it. The second way is to conduct ex- 
periments that enable us to test these factors in a controlled environment. In 
this paper, we will associate corpus studies and experiments in order to provide 
converging evidence. Previous corpus studies on newspaper texts found a 41% 
inversion rate for French relative clauses (Fuchs 1997). Fuchs (1997) conducted 
a corpus study on one issue of the newspaper Le Monde and found that rela- 
tives with a nominal subject (not only object relative clauses but including those 
with dont ‘whose’, où where") were more frequent with a preverbal subject than 
with a postverbal subject. Based on the frequency distribution in her corpus, she 
suggests that subject inversion is favoured when the subject is not agentive, inan- 
imate and definite, when it is longer than the verb phrase and when the verb is 
not agentive. While our own corpus studies will be strongly inspired by Fuchs's 
analysis, we will restrict our analysis to object relative clauses but also go beyond 
their approach by testing the different constraints as well as their intercorrela- 
tions using state of the art inferential statistics. 

On the processing side, previous experimental studies found that object rela- 
tives with postverbal subject were more difficult to understand than those with 
preverbal subject. In an eye-tracking experiment, Holmes & O’Regan (1981) ex- 
amined participants’ eye movements while they read sentences with animate 
subjects and objects and reversible verbs (dessiner ‘draw’, voir ‘see’, ...). Pozniak 
& Hemforth (2015), also using animate subjects and reversible verbs, conducted 
an eye-tracking experiment using the visual world paradigm, where participants 
listened to sentences including subject relative clauses as well as object relative 
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clauses with postverbal (6) or with preverbal subject (5) while they saw two pic- 
tures on a computer screen, one compatible with a subject relative clause in- 
terpretation (where the princess draws the fencer) and the other one compat- 
ible with an object relative clause interpretation (where the fencer draws the 
princess). The participants’ task was to look at the “correct” picture, i.e. the pic- 
ture compatible with the sentence they heard, on a computer screen. More and 
earlier fixations on the correct picture are interpreted as evidence for easier pro- 
cessing in this paradigm. 


(5) OR-inv 
Prière de trouver la princesse correcte, c’est-à-dire la belle 
please find the princess correct, that is to say the beautiful 
princesse [que l’escrimeur dessine] sur l’image. 
princess that the fencer draws on the picture 
‘Please find the correct princess, that is to say the beautiful princess [that 
the fencer draws] on the picture’ 


(6) OR+inv 
Prière de trouver la princesse correcte, c’est-à-dire la belle 
please find the princess correct, that is to say the beautiful 
princesse [que dessine l’escrimeur] sur l’image. 
princess that draws the fencer on the picture 


‘Please find the correct princess, that is to say the beautiful princess [that 
the fencer draws] on the picture’ 


Subject relative clauses, which were tested in both the Holmes & O’Regan 
(1981) reading experiment and the visual world eye-tracking experiment by Poz- 
niak & Hemforth (2015), were processed faster and led to more fixations on 
the correct image than both object relative clause variants. However, both stud- 
ies also found that OR+inv were more difficult to process than OR- inv, con- 
trary to what is predicted by processing theories like DLT or syntactic theories 
like relativized minimality. Processing data from experiments also provide evi- 
dence for more fine-grained semantic constraints: Frauenfelder et al. (1980) com- 
pared OR- inv with reversible verbs (connaître ‘know’) and animate objects (7) 
vs. with non-reversible verbs (publier ‘publish’) and inanimate objects (8). Using 
a phoneme monitoring task (where participants have to press a button as soon as 
they hear a particular phoneme), they found that OR+inv was easier with inan- 
imate objects (8) than with animate objects. However, their data cannot tell us 
whether these factors are specific to object relatives with a postverbal subject 
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(OR+inv) or concern object relatives in general, since this study did not include 
a comparison of ORs with postverbal and preverbal subject. 


(7) Le savant [que connaît le docteur] travaille dans une université 
the scientist that knows the doctor works in a university 
moderne. 
modern 


‘The scientist [that the doctor knows] works in a modern university. 


(8) Les articles [que publie la revue] demandent une lecture attentive. 
the articles that publishes the journal ask for a reading careful 


‘The articles [that the journal publishes] demand a careful reading’ 


Using eye-tracking while reading and self-paced reading paradigms, Baudiffier 
et al. (2011) directly compared OR-inv and OR+inv. They found that OR-inv 
were generally easier to process than OR+inv with inanimate subjects and ani- 
mate objects. These experiments mainly focused on the role of animacy for the 
two types of relatives, but did not test length or other semantic or pragmatic 
properties that have been suggested to play a role as well (e.g. Fuchs 1997). 

In the following sections, we present a new corpus study, based on a syntac- 
tically annotated corpus (the French Treebank, Abeillé et al. 2019), and two new 
experiments. We found that OR+inv can be as frequent as OR—inv, furthermore, 
they can be as acceptable as OR—inv in two controlled experiments manipulating 
semantic/pragmatic properties. 


2 Inversion in object relatives: a corpus study 


We searched for object relatives in the French Treebank (Abeillé et al. 2019), 
which comprises around 21550 sentences from newspaper texts (Le Monde from 
1990 to 1993). We extracted object relatives (with que) with a nominal subject and 
obtained 298 ORs in total, 149 of which had a postverbal subject. In order to have 
a fully parallel comparison for subject inversion, we excluded cleft constructions, 
appositive relatives, obligatory relatives after demonstratives (ce que), relatives 
with a pronominal subject (cela ‘this’, certains some") and some errors (clitic 
subjects). This leaves 178 object relatives, 90 with subject inversion as in (9), and 
88 without as in (10). 


‘Available on http://ftb.linguist.univ-paris-diderot.fr/. 
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(9) ..,le conseil régional de Picardiea pris position sur les problèmes 
.. the regional council of Picardy has taken a stance on the problems 
[que connait  l’audiovisuel public dansla région]. 
that encounters the audiovisual mediain the region 
^... the regional council of Picardy has taken a stance on the problems 
[that encounters the audiovisual media in the region]: 


(10) Le rôle d’intimidation [que l’armée rouge aura aprés la 
The role of intimidation that the army red will have after the 
démilitarisation de l'Allemagne]... 
demilitarization of Germany 
‘The role of intimidation [that the Red Army will have after the 
demilitarization of Germany] ..’ 


2.1 Annotation criteria 


We annotated our 178 object relatives mainly using criteria from Fuchs (Fuchs 
1997; 2006). As illustrated in Table 6.1, we annotated both relatives with animacy 
of the subject and the object, relative length between the verb and the object as 
well as length of the relative clause, definiteness of the subject and the object, 
thematic roles, negation and position of the relative in the sentence.?° 


2.2 Results 


To analyze the corpus data, we ran logistic regression models using the glmer 
function in the lme4 R package from Bates et al. (2015). The dependent variable 
was subject inversion, coded as 1 for postverbal subject (subject inversion) and 0 
for preverbal subject (no subject inversion). The criteria animacy, thematic roles, 
verb agentivity, verb/subject length, relative clause length, definiteness, negation, 
and position of the relative clause were included as predictors. They were all 
coded using mean centering. 

We used logistic regressions with simple intercepts (Jaeger 2008) to test 
whether there is a general difference in frequency between the two types of 
ORs. No significant difference between ORs with preverbal subject and ORs with 
postverbal subject could be established (z = —0.15, p > 0.1). 

As for the factors we annotated in our corpus (subject definiteness, negation, 
animacy, verb agentivity, subject/verb length, relative clause length, position of 


Fuchs (2006) did not mention the position of the relative and the negation as criteria for subject 
inversion. 
>The corpus with the annotated data can be found on https://osf.io/k97pu/. 
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Table 6.1: Annotation for object relatives in the corpus 


Criteria Annotation 

Relative With preverbal subject 
With postverbal subject 

Animacy Animate subject and object 


Thematic roles 


Verb agentivity 


Verb/subject length 
(syllables) 


Relative clause length 


Definiteness 
Negation 


Position of the relative 


Inanimate subject and object 

Animate subject and inanimate object 
Inanimate subject and animate object 
Intentional subject, affected theme 

No intentional subject, no affected theme 
Intentional subject, no affected theme 
No intentional subject, affected theme 
Agentive verb (‘to want’, ‘to fight’) 
Non-agentive verb (‘to represent’, ‘to have’) 
Verb longer than subject 

Verb shorter than subject 

Verb as long as subject 

Relative with subject and verb only 
Relative with more constituents than verb 
and subject 

Definiteness of the object of the relative 
Definiteness of the subject of the relative 
Presence of negation 

Absence of negation 

Inside the main clause subject 

Inside the main clause object 

Inside another constituent 
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the relative and object definiteness), we decided to run a logistic regression model 
combining them all as predictors. It makes sense to analyze them in one model 
because this allows us to establish the independent contribution of highly in- 
tercorrelated factors (the factor verb agentivity is linked to thematic roles, for 
example). The model including only the statistically significant predictors is pre- 
sented in Table 6.2. Positive estimates correspond to an increase in the number 
of postverbal subjects such that OR+inv is more likely for short ORs with def- 
inite objects, non-intentional subjects and with verbs that are shorter than the 
subject. 


Table 6.2: Significant factors with logistic regression model for sub- 
ject inversion. The intercept corresponds to indefinite object/short rel- 
ative/verb longer than subject/non-intentional subject. 


Fixed effects E SE z p< 
Intercept —0.03606 0.19566 —0.184 0.1 

Definite object 1.25588 0.47194 2.661 0.01 
Long relative 1.04969 0.41009 2.560 0.05 
Verb shorter than subject 1.48045 0.63099 2.346 0.05 
Intentional subject —1.45056 | 0.55517 —2.613 0.01 


The factors that did not significantly contribute to the model are the following: 
position of the relative clause (inside main clause subject or main clause object), 
animacy of subject or object, affected theme and verb agentivity. However, the 
fact that verb agentivity did not contribute significantly to the model can be 
explained by the fact that an agentive verb needs an intentional subject, so these 
predictors are highly correlated (r — 0.6,t — 10.08, p « 0.001). The independent 
variables that significantly influence subject inversion are shown in Figure 6.1. 


2.3 Interim discussion 


The corpus study shows that subject inversion can be as frequent as preverbal 
subjects for object relatives with a nominal subject. It also shows that object 
relatives with pre- and postverbal subjects have different properties: A preverbal 
subject is more frequent when the object is indefinite and the subject intentional 
(implying agentivity of the verb), and when the relative is short (including only 
the subject and the verb) and with a subject that is shorter than the verb. A 
postverbal subject is more frequent when it is longer than the verb, when it is non- 
intentional and has a definite object, and when the relative clause is long. The 
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Figure 6.1: Significant factors on subject inversion (corpus study) 
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relative length effect (verb shorter than the subject) is in line with processing 
theories like DLT which predict processing difficulty with a long intervening 
subject between que and the verb (or between que and the postverbal gap), thus 
favouring subject inversion. It may also be explained by a more general tendency 
to put longer (heavier) constituents at the end of the sentence (Behaghel 1909; 
Wasow 2002). 

Prosodic factors may also play a role in explaining why a short relative (subject 
and verb only) favours inversion. If one considers the general tendency to have 
balanced prosodic constituents, and that a prosodic boundary usually occurs be- 
tween the subject and the verb (Di Cristo 2016), (11) has a less natural prosodic 
structure than (12) (with a longer relative) or (13) (with subject inversion). 


(11) les problèmes (que l'audiovisuel) (connait). 
the problems that the audiovisual knows 


‘the problems that the audiovisual knows... 


(12) les problèmes (que l’audiovisuel) (connaît dans la région) 
the problems that the audiovisual knows in the region 


‘the problems that the audiovisual knows in the region’ 


(13) les problèmes (que connaît) (l'audiovisuel) 
the problems that knows the audiovisual 


‘the problems that the audiovisual knows’ 


The definiteness effect can be explained by the relative discourse status of the 
subject and the object: in the context of an object relative clause, a definite object 
is more topical than the subject, and a less topical subject is more likely to be 
postverbal (Kampers-Manhe et al. 2004). The effect of subject intentionality or 
agentivity of the verb is in line with Marandin (2011) and Bonami & Godard (2001), 
suggesting that postverbal subjects lose their dynamic and agentive properties. 

The corpus analysis thus shows that semantic/pragmatic features differ for 
object relatives with a preverbal subject and object relatives with a postverbal 
subject. Verb semantics, length and definiteness seem to play an important role, 
meaning that subject inversion in object relative clauses is not merely a stylis- 
tic variant. However, corpus studies suffer from the problem that the factors of 
interest are often intercorrelated, as we have seen for the intentionality of the 
subject and agentivity of the verb. Also, the constraints we annotated may be af- 
fected by some other variables co-varying in the corpus that we have not taken 
into account. In order to have a more controlled picture of the usage difference, 
we therefore tested these factors with two experimental studies. 
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3 Subject inversion in object relatives: An acceptability 
judgement task 


In order to better understand the use of object relatives with preverbal and post- 
verbal subjects, we ran an acceptability judgement task manipulating some of 
the factors found in the corpus study. 


3.1 Material 


We manipulated three variables: subject position (preverbal/postverbal), verb se- 
mantics (agentive/non-agentive) and subject length (long/short). As for verb se- 
mantics, pairs of agentive and non-agentive verbs were created with the same 
number of syllables. Verb agentivity is highly correlated with subject intention- 
ality, as we saw in the preceding section, and easier to control in the experimen- 
tal materials. Concerning subject length, the subject was treated as short when 
it was only composed of the article and the noun, whereas it was considered as 
long when a noun complement and/or an adjective was included. 

Thirty-two items were created with four items per condition (Latin square 
design), as shown in Table 6.3. Forty-four fillers were added as distractors. The 
subject was always animate (humans, human groups or nouns symbolizing a 
collective group like a firm or a country) and the object inanimate, which favors 
object relative processing across the two variants (Frauenfelder et al. 1980; Mak 
et al. 2006). The experimental materials were inspired by the sentences from 
the corpus study. All relatives were short (relativizer, subject, verb), the object 
and the subject were definite, and all relatives modified the main clause subject. 
Subject length was manipulated by adding a modifier or a complement to the 
subject noun; the agentivity condition was an alternation between two related 
verbs, one non-agentive like cost making the subject non-intentional, and one 
agentive like pay making the subject intentional.* 


3.2 Participants 


Eighty French native speakers (56 women, mean age: 36 years, o. = 18) volun- 
teered to participate in the experiment, which was run on IbexFarm (Drummond 
2013). They were recruited via the RISC (http://www.risc.cnrs.fr) platform. 


“The materials and the entire analysis can be found on https://osf.io/k97pu/. 
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3.3 Procedure 


Participants read sentences on a computer screen at a location of their choice. 
They had to judge the acceptability of each sentence on a scale from 1 (not at all 
acceptable) to 10 (fully acceptable). The experiment lasted about 15 minutes. 


3.4 Results 


We analyzed the acceptability judgements with generalized linear mixed models 
(Baayen et al. 2008), using the lmer function in R with the lme4 package from 
Bates et al. (2015). As predictors, we included subject length (short, long), verb 
semantics (agentive, non-agentive) and subject position (postverbal, preverbal). 
We applied mean centered coding for all predictors. Acceptability judgements 
are the dependent variable in the model. Participants and items were included as 
random variables. We used a “maximal model”, by including by-participants and 
by-items random intercepts as well as random slopes for all the relevant fixed fac- 
tors (Barr et al. 2013). We enforced zero correlations between random effects in 
order to avoid overparameterization or false convergence (Bates et al. 2015). Fig- 
ure 6.2 illustrates the effects of the three independent variables on judgements. 
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(a) Verb Agentivity (Ag +) (b) Subject Length (Long +) 
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S 
S 5.0 
S 25 
o 
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Inversion | Postverbal Subject ` Preverbal Subject 


(c) Subject Inversion (Inv +) 


Figure 6.2: Influence of verb agentivity, subject length and subject in- 
version on acceptability 
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When looking at subject position, the model shows that relatives both with 
and without inversion are rated well (higher than 8/10). Object relatives with 
postverbal subject are considered marginally more acceptable than object rela- 
tives with preverbal subject (8.34 vs. 8.22, t = 1.751, p = 0.08). 

Main effects of agentivity (t = 2.925, p < 0.01) and subject length (t = 3.322, 
p « 0.01) were found, meaning that sentences are rated better when the verb is 
agentive and the subject short. We also found an interaction between those two 
variables (t — —2.571, p « 0.05): sentences with short subjects received higher 
ratings when the verb is not agentive. Otherwise, no significant interaction be- 
tween the three factors was found. 


3.5 Interim discussion 


The acceptability judgements showed that relatives both with preverbal subject 
and with postverbal subject are well acceptable, which is in line with what was 
found in the corpus study (the two possibilities were used about equally often). 
The results showed that object relatives with postverbal subject are in fact judged 
slightly better, contrary to the results from previous experiments (Holmes & 
O'Regan 1981; Pozniak & Hemforth 2015), which only considered ORs with ani- 
mate objects and reversible verbs. This can be explained by the fact that all ob- 
jects were definite in our material and all relatives were short, meaning that, 
as shown in the corpus study, all our materials already realized two of the con- 
straints that make object relatives with postverbal subject favored, compared to 
object relatives with preverbal subject. 

No interaction was found, however, between subject position, agentivity, and 
subject length. One reason for this lack of an effect could be that both relatives 
are perfectly grammatical and that participants chose a rather conscious and 
metalinguistic approach to the task, which may have obscured subtle differences 
between object relatives with preverbal subject and object relatives with postver- 
bal subject. In order to have a more fine-grained analysis of processing at every 
point in the sentence as well as more spontaneous data, we decided to run a 
self-paced reading experiment with the same material. 


4 Subject inversion in object relatives: A self-paced 
reading experiment 

Our acceptability judgement task only showed global acceptability ratings of ob- 

ject relatives with preverbal and postverbal subject. This paradigm cannot differ- 


entiate which part of the sentence makes a relative clause more or less acceptable 
and natural. That is why we ran a self-paced reading experiment as well. 
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4.1 Material 


The items used were the same as in the acceptability study and the conditions 
were the same as well. 16 fillers were added, as well as 24 comprehension ques- 
tions: 14 questions for experimental items and 10 for fillers, around 50% of all the 
trials. 


4.2 Participants 


Forty-nine French native speakers (36 women, mean age: 29 years, o = 10) partic- 
ipated online in the experiment via the IbexFarm platform. They were recruited 
on the RISC platform. 


4.3 Procedure 


Participants read sentences on a computer screen at a place of their choice. Sen- 
tences appeared one word at a time in a moving window paradigm (participants 
had to press the spacebar each time to make the following word appear). After 
reading each sentence, they had to judge its acceptability on a scale from 1 (not 
at all acceptable) to 10 (fully acceptable). They had to answer a question about 
the previous sentence in around 50% of the trials. The experiment lasted about 
15 minutes. 


4.4 Results 


Results were analyzed with generalized linear mixed models using the Imer func- 
tion. Independent variables were again subject length, verb semantics, and sub- 
ject position, with mean centered coding applied for all predictors. Random vari- 
ables were participants and items. The dependent variable was the mean reading 
time on every region of the sentence. Models take into account log-transforma- 
tions of reading times as well as general length. 

Again, we used a “maximal model", by including by-participants and by-items 
random intercepts as well as random slopes for all the relevant fixed factors (Barr 
et al. 2013). We enforced zero correlations between random effects in order to 
avoid overparameterization or false convergence (Bates et al. 2015). 


4.4.1 Comprehension questions 


The percentage of correct answers to comprehension questions was above 90% 
in all eight conditions. Logistic regression models do not show a significant dif- 
ference between the conditions. 


"The entire analysis can be found on https://osf.io/k97pu/. 
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4.4.2 Mean reading times 


For the statistical analysis, we divided the items into six regions of interest: 
antecedent of the relative (object), relativizer, subject/verb, verb/subject, main 
clause verb, end of the sentence. This is illustrated in Table 6.4 for conditions 
without subject inversion and in Table 6.5 with subject inversion. Figure 6.3 rep- 
resents the results for all regions and all conditions. 


Table 6.4: Regions without subject inversion 


1 Le prix astronomique The price astronomical 

2 que that 

3 la firme (agroalimentaire) the company (agrifood) 

4 coüte/paie costs/pays 

5 irrite irritates 

6 considérablement les dirigeants. considerably the managers. 
Table 6.5: Regions with subject inversion 

1 Le prix astronomique The price astronomical 

2 que that 

3 cotite/paie costs/pays 

4 la firme (agroalimentaire) the company (agrifood) 

5 irrite irritates 

6 considérablement les dirigeants. considerably the managers. 


In this paper, we focus on region 5 (main clause verb) since this region is iden- 
tical across conditions. It appears after the relative clause and may show differ- 
ences in processing. Figure 6.4 represents mean residual reading times for the 
main clause verb (region 5). 

In region 5 (Figure 6.4), we found a general effect of verb semantics (t = 2.26, 
p < 0.05): reading non-agentive verbs took longer than reading agentive verbs. 
An interaction between subject length and verb semantics is also observed (t = 
2.59, p < 0.05): reading times are longer with short subjects and non-agentive 
verbs compared to long subjects and agentive verbs. We also found a marginal 
effect of subject position (t = —1.81, p = 0.08): relatives with a postverbal subject 
seem to be read faster than relatives with a preverbal subject. 
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Figure 6.3: Residual reading times for the eight conditions in each re- 
gion of the sentences 


Interestingly, when subsetting relatives with postverbal subject, we found an 
effect of subject length (t = —2.06, p < 0.05) as well as an interaction between 
verb agentivity and subject length (t = —3.08, p < 0.01).° This means that when 
the verb is not agentive, relatives are read faster with a long subject rather than 
with a short subject, whereas there is no difference in relatives with agentive 
verbs. Non-agentive verbs with long subjects correspond to the most felicitous 
context in the corpus study for relatives with postverbal subject. As for relatives 
with preverbal subject, an effect of verb semantics is found (t = —2.70, p < 0.05): 
relatives with preverbal subject are read faster when the verb is agentive. 


4.5 Interim discussion 


As in the acceptability judgements, object relatives with a postverbal subject are 
no more difficult to process than object relatives with a preverbal subject in our 
study — contra Holmes & O’Regan (1981), Pozniak & Hemforth (2015). The self- 
paced reading study also showed an effect of length and semantics in the main 
clause verb region (just after the relative): relatives with a short, preverbal subject 
and an agentive verb are read faster than when the verb is not agentive. Reading 
times in the same region showed that relatives with along, postverbal subject and 
a non-agentive verb are easier to process than when the subject is short. Both of 
these combinations echo the specific conditions for pre- and postverbal subjects 


*We had to remove the interaction of the fixed factors in the random variables to make the 

model converge: ml=lmer(log(reaction) ~ Sémantique + Longueur + length + (Séman- 
tique*Longueur + 1||sujet) + (Sémantique + Longueur + 1 ||item), data=inversion, 
control = lmerControl(optimizer = "optimx", calc.derivs = FALSE,optCtrl = 
list(method = "nlminb", starttests = FALSE, kkt = FALSE))) 
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that we identified in the corpus analysis. Overall, the experiment suggests that 
subject length and verb semantics play a role in the position of the subject in 
object relative clauses. 


5 Discussion and conclusions 


Predictions and data on the usage of object relative clauses with postverbal sub- 
ject in French are inconsistent in the linguistic as well as in the psycholinguistic 
literature. There seems to be some general understanding that they are marked, 
more complex, less frequent and harder to understand than object relatives with 
preverbal subject. This general understanding, however, goes against predictions 
of some syntactic approaches (e.g. relativized minimality, Rizzi 1990) as well 
as some psycholinguistic processing theories (e.g. DLT, Gibson 2000). Previous 
qualitative corpus studies (Fuchs 1997) as well as psycholinguistic experiments 
point to an even more complex picture where a variety of constraints has to be 
taken into account. 

This inconsistency in the literature led us to the hypothesis that treating ob- 
ject relative clauses with pre- or postverbal subject as just two more or less com- 
plex or marked variants may be the wrong approach. What if these two variants 
are not basically different in acceptability or processing complexity but just fa- 
vored by different sets of properties? Increased processing complexity of ORs 
with postverbal subject would then be the consequence of using materials more 
adapted to ORs with preverbal subject. Testing this hypothesis requires an ap- 
proach based on controlled empirical data. Therefore, we decided to run a writ- 
ten corpus study, followed by acceptability judgements and a self-paced reading 
experiment. 

Contrary to previous corpus studies (Fuchs 1997), who claimed a slight ad- 
vantage for preverbal subject overall (all relatives confounded), we found that 
subject inversion can be as frequent as preverbal subjects in French object rela- 
tives under fully controlled conditions. Thus, frequency per se does not predict 
a preference for one or the other as was found in Frauenfelder et al. (1980) or 
Pozniak & Hemforth (2015). 

Corpus annotation on the French Treebank (Abeillé et al. 2019) also shows that 
object relatives with preverbal and postverbal subjects have different properties 
and are used in different contexts. Logistic regression models (Baayen et al. 2008) 
show that semantic factors (agentivity and intentionality) as well as length play 
a significant role in subject inversion. 

In order to see whether these properties differentiate object relatives with pre- 
verbal and postverbal subject, we manipulated them in two experimental studies: 
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an acceptability judgement study and a self-paced reading experiment. The ac- 
ceptability judgement experiment shows that subject inversion is rated highly 
acceptable and might even be preferred in object relative clauses under the right 
circumstances, contrary to previous experimental studies (Holmes & O’Regan 
1981; Pozniak & Hemforth 2015). The self-paced reading experiment shows that 
verb agentivity and subject length both play a role in the use of object relatives 
with preverbal subject and with postverbal subject. A non-agentive verb and a 
long subject make OR+inv easier to process. However, we did not test other se- 
mantic factors such as object definiteness. More experiments examining seman- 
tic and discourse factors are needed to complete the picture. The results of our 
experiments were also not as clear cut as we might have wished. This may be due 
to the fact that they were run on an internet platform, where the experimental 
environment is much less controlled than in the lab. 

Overall, our results cannot be explained by theories which would consider 
postverbal subjects generally more complex than preverbal subjects as proposed 
by some of the syntactic theories mentioned in the introduction. They cannot be 
explained either by processing theories such as DLT, which predicts a systematic 
advantage for subject inversion, or by syntactic theories like relativized minimal- 
ity that may similarly predict an advantage for inversion. Depending on seman- 
tic properties, object relatives with a postverbal subject are not always easier or 
harder to understand than object relatives with a preverbal subject as suggested 
in the psycholinguistic literature, which is mainly focused on reversible relative 
clauses with animate subjects and objects, mostly using agentive verbs (Holmes 
& O’Regan 1981; Pozniak & Hemforth 2015). 

To conclude, our three empirical studies emphasize the role of length and se- 
mantic/pragmatic factors (Mak et al. 2006; Traxler et al. 2002). The role of subject 
length could be explained by dependency locality theory (Gibson 2000) or by a 
more general tendency to put longer constituents at the end of the sentence (Be- 
haghel 1909; Wasow 2002). The role of verb agentivity could be explained by 
semantic theories (Fuchs 2006; Marandin 2011). 

Our studies also show that subject inversion is not marked and is no less fre- 
quent than preverbal subjects in French object relatives. Relatives with postver- 
bal subject, which existed in Ancient French (Buridant 1999; Fuchs & Le Goffic 
2006) coexist now with relatives with preverbal subject and can be felicitous de- 
pending on their semantic/pragmatic properties. Thus, we propose that subject 
inversion is not just a stylistic variant. Object relatives with preverbal or postver- 
bal subject can be seen as two variants of a grammatical construction with differ- 
ent usage profiles and each can be more appropriate than the other in the right 
context. 
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Abbreviations 


OR Object relative 

OR+inv Object relative with subject inversion 
OR-inv Object relative without subject inversion 
DLT Dependency locality theory 
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Negative concord is a prominent one-to-many correspondence between form and 
meaning at the syntax-semantics interface, in which one semantic function may 
correlate with several semantic exponents. Languages are typically classified as 
showing negative concord or not, yet they all seem to exhibit the same interpre- 
tation strategy of conjoined negative noun phrases, i.e. cases like no lecture and 
no seminar. We will analyze this construction within a framework of a constraint- 
based, underspecified syntax-semantics interface (Lexical Resource Semantics, LRS, 
Richter & Sailer 2004). We will combine an earlier LRS analysis of cross-linguistic 
variation of negative concord with a new analysis of coordination. The latter will 
make it necessary to integrate into LRS so-called equality up-to constraints, which 
were originally introduced in Pinkal (1999) as a core type of constraint for un- 
derspecified semantic systems. We show that the resulting analysis captures the 
negative-concord-like behavior of conjoined negative noun phrases even in a non- 
negative concord language like Standard German. 


1 Introduction 


The occurrence of multiple potential markers of negation within a single sen- 
tence has been a prominent topic within research on the syntax-semantics inter- 
face, see Giannakidou (2005) for an overview. An important distinction is typi- 
cally made on the basis of the interpretation assigned to such constellations: In 
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negative concord (NC) languages, the sentences receive a single-negation reading 
(SN). This is illustrated for Polish in (1). Non-NC languages have a double nega- 
tion reading (DN), as shown for Standard German (StG) in (2). The sentences are 
ambiguous between SN and DN in optional NC languages, such as French, see 


(3). 


(1) Nikt nic nie powiedział. (Polish) 
nobody nothing NM said (SN) 
‘Nobody said anything’ 

(2) Niemand hat nichts gesagt. (StG) 
nobody has nothing said (DN) 
‘Nobody didn’t say anything’ 

(3) Personnen’ a rien dit. (French) 
nobody NM has nothing said (SN, DN) 


SN readings in NC-languages are an instance of a many-to-one relation at the 
syntax-semantics interface: there are several potential markers of negation in 
syntax, but only one negation in the interpretation. Consequently, this poses a 
problem for standard views of compositionality — see Sailer (2016) for an elab- 
oration of this point. There are, however, constellations in which non-NC lan- 
guages show interpretations that are similar to what has been observed for NC- 
languages, see for example Puskás (2012) and Larrivée (2016). In this paper, we 
are concerned with one of these constellations. 

In the present paper, we will investigate the interpretation of a conjunction of 
negative noun phrases (CNNP), as illustrated for the three languages above in 
(4-6). As indicated, we find the same interpretation for all three languages. We 
will show that the interpretation of CNNP is an instance of NC, even in a non-NC 
language like StG. 


(4) Alex nie napisał [żadnego listu i żadnego e-maila] (Polish) 


Alex NM wrote no letter and no e-mail (SN) 
‘Alex didn't write any letter or any e-mail message: 

(5) Alex hat [keinen Brief und keine e-Mail] geschrieben. (StG) 
Alex has no letter and no e-mail message written (SN) 


(6) Alexn’ a écrit [aucune lettre et aucun message électronique]. 
Alex NM has written no letter and no message electronic 
(French) 

(SN) 
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In Section 2, we will present the core empirical properties of CNNP in Ger- 
man. We will show that they are problematic for analyses of negation in StG in 
Section 3. We will then outline our semantic analysis in Section 4. In Section 5, 
the framework of semantic combinatorics of Lexical Resource Semantics (LRS) is 
introduced as a basis for formulating our analysis within this framework in Sec- 
tion 6. We will also show how our NC-like analysis of negated conjuncts in StG 
carries over to languages with very different sentential negation systems such as 
Polish or French. In Section 8, we will consider data with an anaphoric relation 
between the two conjuncts. We will end with a short conclusion (Section 9). 


2 Data: Negative conjuncts in Standard German 


StG is not an NC language. The empirical situation for the interpretation of sen- 
tences with two n-words in StG is briefly sketched on the basis of corpus data 
in Sailer (2018: 242-245). This study confirms that the co-occurrence of two n- 
words in one sentence as in (2) is generally avoided. Many speakers do not find 
such sentences easily interpretable. Those who understand them perceive a DN 
reading, as indicated above. For examples with CNNP no such problems arise. 

For analogous French and English data, Larrivée (2016: 188, footnote 1) quotes 
a reviewer’s comments on CNNP. Larrivée’s reviewer argues that the sentence 
in (7) has neither a reading in which the second negative NP is interpreted as an 
indefinite in the scope of negation - which would correspond to an NC reading, 
see (7a) - nor does the sentence have a DN reading. In a DN reading, the two 
negations would cancel each other out, and the meaning would correspond to 
(7b). The interpretation rather corresponds to that of a conjunction of two clauses 
with one negative NP each, as in (7c). Larrivée's reviewer indicates that this read- 
ing can be derived with a categorial grammar combinatorics as in Keenan & Faltz 
(1985). 


(7 Iwant no dogs and no cats. 
a. + I want no dogs and any cats. (“NC”) 
b. + I want every dog and some cat(s). (“DN”) 


c. =I want no dogs and I want no cats. 


'The basic idea behind the hypothetical paraphrases in (7) are the following logical representa- 
tions: 


(i) “NC” reading: ^3x($ ^ 3y(¢’ ^ y) 

(ii) "DN" reading: -3x(¢ ^ ^3y($' ^ y)) 
= vx-(d ^ -3y (9! AY) = vxo v ^73 AP) 
= vx($ 5 ocay(9' ^y)) = vx($ > 3y(9' ^y) 
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The StG sentence in (5) has the same kind of reading, shown in (8). Below the 
paraphrase, we provide a formal rendering.” 


(8) Alex hat keinen Brief geschrieben und Alex hat keine e-Mail 
Alex has no letter written and Alex has no e-mail mess. 
geschrieben. 
written 
‘Alex didn’t write a letter and Alex didn’t write an e-mail message: 
—ix(letter(x) : write(alex, x))^ ^3y(e-mail-mess(y) : write(alex, y)) 


We will call this analysis bi-propositional as it contains a conjunction of two 
sentential formulæ. A bi-propositional semantic analysis does not require a syn- 
tactic analysis in terms of two clauses, i.e., sentence (7) need not be analyzed as 
being syntactically derived from its paraphrase in (7c). In the system presented in 
Keenan & Faltz (1985), for instance, the bi-propositional reading is derived from 
a conjunction of two noun phrases. We will pursue a similar syntactic structure 
below. 

There is, however, evidence that such a bi-propositional analysis of CNNP is 
not always possible. In (9) we see that a reciprocal pronoun may take the entire 
conjunction as its antecedent. No bi-clausal paraphrase can be given for such 
constructions, which is demonstrated by the oddity of example (10).4 


(9  Ichhabe gestern [keinen Hund und keine Katze] miteinander 
I have yesterday no dog and no cat with each other 
streiten hóren. 
quarrel heard 


"Yesterday I heard [no dog and no cat] quarrel with one another? 


(10) *Ichhabe gestern keinen Hund miteinander streiten hören und 
I have yesterday no dog with each other quarrel heard and 
ich habe gestern keine Katze miteinander streiten hören. 

I have yesterday no cat with each other quarrel heard 


"Throughout this paper, we will state the semantic representation of generalized quantifiers in 
the form *quantifier variable (restrictor : scope)". 

"We will mark reflexive and reciprocal pronouns with a wavy underline. 

See for example Winter (2001) for a number of cases in which no bi-propositional analysis 
is possible. In the semantics literature, it is common to distinguish between boolean and non- 
boolean coordination instead of bi- and mono-propositional coordination. We prefer to stick 
to the latter terminology, though. 
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Standard tests confirm that the negation in the conjunction expresses a clausal 
negation rather than a constituent negation. First, we can add a negative polarity 
item (NPI) such as jemals ‘ever’. The adjusted version of example (9) is given in 


(11). 


(11) Ich habe [keinen Hund und keine Katze] jemals miteinander  streiten 
I have no dog and no cat ever with each other quarrel 
hóren. 


heard 


‘I heard [no dog and no cat] ever quarrel with one another: 


Second, we can continue sentence (9) with the German equivalent of and nei- 
ther does X, see (12). 


(12) (9) und Alex auch nicht. 
and Alexalso not 


* .. and neither did Alex? 


This shows that the negation in example (9) takes clausal scope. At the same 
time, the conjunction as a unit serves as the antecedent for the reciprocal pro- 
noun. Consequently, we need to pursue a mono-propositional analysis of CNNP. 

However, we cannot discard the option of a bi-propositional analysis entirely. 
In example (13), all speakers obtain a bi-propositional reading, i.e. a reading in 
which there is a disagreement among the children and a disagreement among 
the adults, see (13a). Many speakers do not accept the reading (13b), in which the 
quarrel happens across the two groups. 


(13) [Keine Kinder und keine Erwachsenen] haben gestritten. 
no children and no adults have quarreled 
‘No children and no adults quarreled: 
a. — The children did not quarrel with one another and the adults did 
not quarrel with one another. 
b. + The children did not quarrel with the adults and the other way 
around. (for many speakers) 


If we put the conjuncts in singular the sentence is often uninterpretable, 
marked with “#”. 


°NPIs are written in italics in our examples. 
This negativity test is also applied in Zeijlstra (2018). 
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(14) # [Kein Kind und kein Erwachsener] haben gestritten. 
no childand no adult have quarreled 


z ‘No child and no adult quarreled (for many speakers) 


The verb streiten ‘to quarrel’ requires a group as its subject when used intransi- 
tively. Example (14) shows that many speakers consider such a group formation 
impossible in this constellation. In (13), the conjuncts are in plural, so each con- 
junct provides the required group argument. However, at least some speakers do 
seem to obtain a reading for (14), and this reading can be emphasized by adding 
miteinander to the sentence, which other speakers consider degraded or unac- 
ceptable, marked with “%”. 


(15) % [Kein Kind und kein Erwachsener] haben miteinander gestritten. 
no child and no adult have with.each.other quarreled 


= ‘No child and no adult quarreled with one another: 


The same judgment pattern emerges for universally quantified conjuncts: for 
many speakers the plural version in (16) lacks the reading in which there is a 
cross-group quarrel, and the singular version in (17) is not interpretable for these 
speakers. Other speakers, who seem to be in the minority, have an additional 
cross-group reading for (16), and do get a reading for (17). The reading they ob- 
tain for (17) can be emphasized by adding miteinander to the sentence, as in the 
corresponding (15). For this reading haben must have plural agreement with the 
coordinated subject. 


(16) Alle Kinder und alle Erwachsenen haben gestritten. 
all children and all adults have quarreled 
‘All children quarreled among themselves and all adults quarreled among 
themselves’ 


+ ‘All children quarreled with all adults’ (for many speakers) 


(17) Jedes Kind und jeder Erwachsene “haben / “hat gestritten. 
every child and every adult have / hasquarreled 


We do not know the conditions under which a bi-propositional reading seems 
required (for some speakers) or strongly preferred (for others). It seems clear to 
us, however, that there are two readings, one mono-propositional and one bi-pro- 
positional. Consequently, we will assume that CNNPs are in principle ambigu- 
ous, but that there are factors enforcing a mono-propositional reading (such as 
reciprocals with singular conjuncts), and also factors enforcing a bi-propositional 
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reading (for many speakers). While these factors are not clear to us at present, 
an adequate theory must certainly provide representations for both. Restrictions 
that explain majority preferences or completely exclude one of the readings un- 
der certain circumstances can be added to this general theory as they are being 
worked out. They might be additional grammatical constraints or processing con- 
straints.’ 

So-called split-readings are an interesting property of German negative NPs, 
which became prominent in formal semantic discussion through Jacobs (1980). 
According to a favored analysis, a sentence with a negative indefinite will have a 
semantic representation involving a negation and an existential quantifier. How- 
ever, Jacobs (1980) showed that the existential quantifier need not be in the im- 
mediate scope of the negation. Penka & von Stechow (2001) illustrate this with 
the example in (18) with an intervening modal operator. 


(18) Monika braucht keinen Vortrag zu halten. 
Monika need no lecture to give 
‘Monika need give no lecture: 
= ‘Tt is not the case that it is necessary that Monika gives a lecture: 


The verb brauchen ‘need’ in (18) is an NPI expressing a necessity modality. Con- 
sequently, it enforces wide scope of the negation. The semantic representation 
corresponding to the relevant reading is given in (19). 


(19) ~O(ax(lecture(x) : present(monika, x))) 


We can modify example (18) slightly to show that CNNP has the same type of 
split reading. 


(20) Monika braucht [keinen Vortrag und kein Seminar] zu halten. 
Monika need no lecture and no seminar to give 


'It is not the case that Monika is obliged to give a lecture and it is not the 
case that Monika is obliged to give a seminar. 


We used a bi-propositional paraphrase in (20). To show that split readings are 
also available with mono-propositional readings, we construct a sentence with 
brauchen and a reciprocal. 


"Some of these restrictions will follow from our treatment of distributive and collective predi- 
cates. 
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(21) Du brauchst [keinen Vortrag und kein Seminar] miteinander zu 
you need no lecture and no seminar with each other to 
vergleichen. 
compare 
‘You don’t need to compare any lecture with any seminar: 
= ‘Tt is not the case that you are obliged to compare a lecture and a 
seminar with each other: 


To sum up the discussion so far, a CNNP can serve as antecedent to a reciprocal 
pronoun, it expresses a clausal negation, and this negation can have wide scope 
over the existential quantifier (originating from kein- ‘no’) and the intervening 
material. 

Before closing the data discussion, we would like to point to another intriguing 
property of CNNP. For many cases of CNNP a natural paraphrase would contain 
a negation plus a disjunction of indefinite noun phrases rather than a conjunction. 
Such a disjunctive paraphrase can be given for example (20) above, see (22). 


(22) It is not the case that Monika is obliged to give a lecture or a seminar. 
= (20) 


In fact, using a conjunction in a mono-clausal paraphrase would not yield the 
correct interpretation. Such a hypothetical paraphrase of (20) is given in (23). 


(23) Itis not the case that Monika must give a lecture and a seminar. —- (20) 


Sentence (23) expresses the idea that Monika is not obliged to give both a 
lecture and a seminar. Sentence (20), however, expresses the idea that Monika is 
not obliged to do either of the two. We call this property the “disjunction” effect 
of CNNP. 

It is important that the predicate used in (23) is distributive, i.e. we cannot 
distinguish between a bi-propositional and a mono-propositional analysis on the 
basis of the truth conditions. If we insert a reciprocal, as in (24), there is no bi- 
propositional reading and, consequently, there is no equivalence between a bi- 
and a mono-propositional analysis. 


(24) Itis not the case that Monika must compare a lecture and a seminar with 
each other. 


Related to the disjunction effect is another observation: CNNP is missing a 
reading that is available for a negated sentence with conjoined indefinite noun 
phrases, namely the “not-both” reading. 
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We can use a neg-raising constellation (Horn 1978) to show a contrast between 
CNNP and negated occurrences of conjoined indefinite noun phrases. In such a 
constellation the negation is in the higher clause but its effect is visible in the 
embedded clause - as shown by the licensing of the NPI brauchen ‘need’. The ex- 
ample in (25) is compatible with two readings: one reading in which the speaker 
thinks that Monika needs to teach neither a lecture nor a seminar, and a second 
reading in which the speaker thinks that she is not obliged to teach both types 
of classes, but maybe one of them.® 


(25) Ich glaube nicht, dass Monika [einen Vortrag und ein Seminar] zu halten 


I think not that Monika a lecture anda seminar to teach 
braucht. 

need 

Reading 1: Tthink that Monika is not obliged to teach either a lecture or a 
seminar. 


Reading 2: ‘I think that Monika is not obliged to do both: teach a lecture 
AND a seminar: 


In contrast to the data with negated indefinites in a neg-raising constellation, 
CNNP only allows for the first reading, i.e. the reading that Monika needs to 
teach neither type of class. This is shown in (26). 


(26) Ich glaube, dass Monika [keinen Vortrag und kein Seminar] zu halten 


I think that Monika no lecture and no seminar to teach 
braucht. 

need 

Reading 1: ‘I think Monika is not obliged to teach either a lecture or a 
seminar: 


Reading 2: # T think that Monika is not obliged to do both: give a lecture 
AND give a seminar: 


If we enforce a mono-propositional reading, the two constellations are para- 
phrases, i.e., the sentences in (27) and (28) have the same truth conditions: the 
speaker thinks that there is no pair consisting of a lecture and a seminar such 
that the two need to be compared. This corresponds to the English sentence in 
(29). 


*We find a disambiguating effect of stress in (25), as observed for English in Szabolcsi & Haddi- 
can (2004: 226): Reading 2 requires stress on und ‘and’, whereas Reading 1 allows for no stress 


on the conjunction particle. 
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(27) Ich glaube nicht, dass Monika einen Vortrag und ein Seminar 
I think not that Monikaa lecture and a seminar 


(miteinander) vergleichen muss. 


with each other compare must 


(28) Ich glaube, dass Monika keinen Vortrag und kein Seminar 
I think that Monika no lecture and no seminar 


(miteinander) vergleichen muss. 


with each other compare must 


(29) Ibelieve that Monika need not compare a(ny) lecture and a(ny) seminar. 


To summarize these observations, the disjunction reading seems to be oblig- 
atory with CNNP independently of whether we are forced to have a mono-pro- 
positional analysis or not. For non-negative indefinites in the scope of negation, 
the disjunction reading is not obligatory. The difference in readings between (25) 
and (27) can be taken as additional support for our decision to assume that both 
a mono-propositional and a bi-propositional reading should be derivable for con- 
joined noun phrases. 

This leaves us with a number of challenging properties of CNNP: (i) we can- 
not analyze it as a bi-propositional construction in all cases, (ii) we must permit 
split readings of the negation component and the existential component of the 
determiner, and (iii) we have to account for the disjunction effect. In addition, 
since CNNP uses no construction-specific lexical items nor a special syntactic 
form, no special apparatus should be required in its analysis. 


3 Related analyses 


To our knowledge, CNNP has not been studied in the formal syntactic and se- 
mantic literature. For this reason, we will not be able to compare our approach 
to a concrete existing proposal. Consequently, we will limit ourselves here to the 
following questions: (i) How do existing proposals treat the difference between 
NC and non-NC languages? (ii) How do they derive split readings? 

The introduction of split readings into the discussion of StG negation in Ja- 
cobs (1980) encouraged analyses that treat determiner kein- ‘no’ as an indefinite 
in the scope of a negation. The most prominent recent approaches to negative 
noun phrases in StG are formulated within the framework of Transparent Log- 
ical Form (TLF), presented in von Stechow (1993) and Heim & Kratzer (1998). 
Within TLF, a level of syntactic representation, called Logical Form (LF), displays 
the scope relations of the operators in a sentence by their c-command relations. 
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Given this assumption, any negative clause must have a syntactic position that 
is associated with the scope of the negation. It thus follows from the availability 
of split readings that the position of the negation-node must be higher in the LF 
tree than the position marking the scope of the indefinite. An overview of the 
analyses of negation within this research strand is given in Zeijlstra (2016). 

If the indefinite associated with the n-word is treated in exactly the same way 
semantically as the indefinite article, we would predict that there is no differ- 
ence in meaning between an overt negation marker with an indefinite and the 
occurrence of the negative indefinite. We saw above with the examples in (25) 
and (26) that this is not the case for CNNP. Thus any analysis of this type must 
still be able to distinguish semantically between a plain indefinite and a negative 
indefinite. 

A further challenge of this type of approach lies in the syntactic constellation 
that must hold between the abstract negation-node and the node marking the 
scope of the existential. Because of the availability of split readings, this constel- 
lation cannot be one of immediate scope. Surface adjacency is a good candidate.” 

The adjacency condition is illustrated in (30). Given the word order in the 
sentence, the scope of the negation must be below öfters ‘several times’, i.e., the 
negation-expressing (covert) node must be adjacent to the n-word.!° 


(30) Alex hat fiir die Sitzungen öfters kein Buch gelesen. 
Alex has for the class meetings several times no book read 
a. = ‘It was several times the case that Alex did not read a book before 
the class meetings: 
b. ¥ ‘It is not the case that Alex read a book several times before the 
class meetings: 


The adjacency requirement cannot mean the adjacency of the indefinite word 
and the negation-expressing node, as the indefinite may be embedded inside a 


?Surface adjacency is mentioned in Penka (2011) as a licensing condition on negative indefinites 
(NI) in German, where Opa stands for a (phonologically empty) negation that occurs as a 
terminal node in the structure. The condition in (i) is taken from Penka (2011: 112). 


(i) Licensing condition for NIs in German: 
NIs have to be adjacent to an abstract negation Opa in the surface syntax. 


When the adverb overtly follows the n-constituent, as in (i), only the reading in (30b) is possi- 


ble. 


(i) Alex hat für die Sitzungen kein Buch ófters gelesen. 
Alex has for the class meetings no book several times read 
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larger noun phrase. This is shown in (31). We use an NPI in the sentence to show 
that there is a negation taking sentential scope. 


(31) [Der Besuch keines amerikanischen Präsidenten] hat jemals so viel 
the visit ofno American president has ever so much 
Begeisterung ausgelôst wie der von Kennedy in Berlin. 
enthusiasm caused as that by Kennedy in Berlin 
‘The visit of no American president has ever caused as much enthusiasm 
as that of Kennedy in Berlin’ 


We saw in (20) that conjoined n-constituents can license NPIs. This effect is 
also observed with n-words deeply embedded in conjuncts. This is shown in (32). 


(32) Maria hat sich [[über Geschenke von keinem Verwandten] und [über 
Maria has REFL about presents from no relative and about 
Glückwünsche von keinem Freund]] jemals so sehr gefreut wie 
wishes from no friend ever so much been excited as 
bei ihrer Hochzeit. 
on her wedding 
‘Maria was never as excited [[about any relative's presents] and [about 
any friend's wishes]] as at her wedding: 


These data show that an analysis in which n-constituents are decomposed syn- 
tactically into a negation-expressing node and an existential determiner needs to 
be both restrictive and flexible with respect to the semantic and syntactic relation 
holding between the two components." 

We can now turn to two concrete proposals within the TLF tradition. One 
line of research within this tradition is the work of Penka and her co-authors 
(Penka & von Stechow 2001; Penka & Zeijlstra 2011; Penka 2011; 2012). Penka 
treats expressions like kein ‘no’ semantically as indefinites that carry a syntac- 
tic requirement to occur in the right constellation with a negation-expressing 
node." In StG, negation is typically contributed by a phonologically empty ele- 
ment. The fact that n-words carry this special licensing requirement can be used 
to distinguish between a negative indefinite and a plain indefinite. 


"Zeijlstra (personal communication) points out that the adjacency requirement is also problem- 
atic for English in examples such as (i). English being an SVO language, the non-finite verb 
stands between the negation and the direct object. 


(i) You need wear no tie. 
‘It is not the case that you are obliged to wear a tie’ 


Technically, she assumes an uninterpretable NEG feature on negative indefinites that must be 
checked by an interpretable NEG feature in a certain syntactic constellation. 
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To account for the non-NC character of StG, Penka assumes that each n- 
word needs to satisfy its licensing requirement against a separate negation-node. 
CNNP might be problematic for this assumption as we have two n-words but only 
one negation. There would, of course, not be a problem for the bi-propositional 
readings that could be derived from an underlying bi-clausal syntactic analy- 
sis. As we have argued, however, we have empirical evidence that a mono- 
propositional analysis is required as well. 

A second approach to n-words is found in the work of Zeijlstra, starting with 
Zeijlstra (2004). Our presentation will be based on Zeijlstra (2014), which is a 
recent and technically precise formulation of his theory. Zeijlstra assumes that 
n-words in non-NC languages are lexically specified as being semantically nega- 
tive. In addition, he proposes syntactic features, uNEG and iNEG, to capture the 
language- and item-specific distribution of n-words and negative markers. He 
accounts for the split readings of StG by postulating two features on n-words: 
one being responsible for negation, one for the existential interpretation. These 
two features can be checked in different places in the syntactic tree. These places, 
then, mark the scope of the two components. 

It is important for our discussion here that Zeijlstra treats n-words in NC lan- 
guages as different from n-words in non-NC languages. As in the case of Penka's 
approach, it is not clear how his approach generalizes to CNNP as we do not 
know his analysis of coordination. CNNP might, however, not be straightfor- 
ward to capture: since n-words contribute a semantic negation in his analysis 
and each contributed negation needs to be interpreted, Zeijlstra might be forced 
into a bi-propositional analysis of CNNP and might not be able to describe data 
that require a mono-propositional semantic representation. 

The challenge of CNNP in the current state of discussion of negation and non- 
NC languages lies in the combination of two properties: First, we are forced 
to assume a mono-propositional analysis - at least for cases in which a bi- 
propositional analysis is not possible. Second, as a consequence thereof, there 
can only be one negation in the interpretation of CNNP, even if StG usually ex- 
hibits 1-to-1 correspondence between n-words and semantic negations. 


4 The semantics of conjunctions of negative noun phrases 


In this section, we will discuss the semantic representation that we consider ad- 
equate for the CNNP construction. In particular, we will emphasize that the pro- 
posed representations are motivated by the observations in Section 2. We will not 
be concerned with the question of how these representations can be connected 
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to a syntactic analysis of the CNNP sentences until Section 6. In Section 4.1, we 
adopt the analysis of mono-propositional noun phrase conjunction from Chaves 
(2007), in which the conjunction introduces a new, plural discourse referent — 
which will account for the data on reciprocals as in (9). In Section 4.2, we pro- 
pose that a negation can take wide scope over the conjunction to account for 
NPI-licensing. We will show that we can capture the disjunction effect. 


4.1 Conjunction 


In this subsection, we will propose an analysis of the semantics of the conjunc- 
tion of quantified noun phrases. Negation will not play a role in this subsection. 
We assume a division of labor between the mono- and the bi-propositional analy- 
ses: While the bi-propositional analysis may be considered more basic, the mono- 
propositional analysis is available whenever there is no possible bi-propositional 
analysis, as in cases with a collective predicate or some other indication of col- 
lectivity, such as a reciprocal pronoun. Our mono-propositional analysis will be 
a variant of the analysis developed in Chaves (2007). 

The semantic representation of the bi-propositional reading of a conjunction 
is straightforward and does not require special discussion here. For the mono- 
propositional analysis, however, we need to introduce plural individuals and tu- 
ples. Since we cannot present a semantic analysis of plural here, we will keep 
this discussion as general as possible. For our examples, it is enough if we treat 
plural individuals as sets, in contrast to collective individuals such as committee 
or deck of cards (Link 1983). 

Whether a predicate is interpreted collectively, distributively, or has both read- 
ings in a given sentence is determined lexically or contextually. An obligatorily 
distributive predicate such as sleep is true of a set if and only if every element 
is in the set of sleepers. We need tuples to account for collective predicates and 
the reciprocal readings. To give a simple example, the predicate meet takes a set 
of pairs as its argument and holds of this set of pairs if and only if every pair in 
the set is such that the first element of the pair meets the second element.'* 

The denotation of the predicates sleep and meet is given in (33), where S, Sj, 
and S, are sets of individuals. The denotation of the predicate sleep is defined 


PSee Winter (2001: 46) for a classification of various lexically and constructionally conditioned 
collective interpretations of verbs, adjectives, and nouns. 

14 As discussed in Sabato & Winter (2012), for reciprocal readings, predicates differ with respect 
to the exact requirements on which tuples need to be included in their denotation. The initial 
example in Sabato & Winter (2012) is the contrast between know each other and be standing 
on each other. See also Winter (2016) for detailed considerations of various types of collective 
predicates. 
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in (33a) by distribution over all its elements. In contrast to this, the predicate 
meet in (34b) is obligatorily collective. To determine whether we can say of a 
set that its elements met, we need to look at all non-reflexive pairs of this set 
and determine whether all of these pairs met. Consequently, the predicate meet 
ranges over sets of pairs. There is however the option of type coercion for meet: 
if its argument is a simple set, this set can be treated as if it is a (non-reflexive) 
subset of the Cartesian product with itself. 


(33) a. For each set S, |[sleep||(S) = 1 iff for each o € S, o is asleep. 
b. For each set Su, So, 
i. [meet](S; x $5) = 1 
iff for each (x1, x2) € Sı x Sp such that x, ¥ x2, x; and x; meet, and 
ii. [[meet]](S,) = 1 iff [[meet]](S, x S,) = 1 


The difference in the denotation of the predicates allows us to have no differ- 
ence in the formule. This is shown in (34). 


(34) a. Some students slept in the library. 
3z(|z| > 1 a student(z) : sleep(z)). 

b. Some students met in the library. 

3z(|z| > 1 ^ student(z) ` meet(z)). 


Besides predicates, other elements have an influence on the interpretation of 
plurals as well, such as markers of distributivity (each), collectivity (together), or 
reciprocity (each other), see Sternefeld (1998). 

Chaves (2007) shows how conjuncts contribute to the discourse referent of the 
overall conjunction. He assumes a new discourse referent for the conjunction. 
This referent is a set containing the elements denoted by the conjuncts. We can 
illustrate this first with the conjunction of two proper nouns as in (35). As shown 
in the semantic representation, the conjunction is specified in such a way that 
each conjunct must be a member of the set z.” 


(35) Alex and Kim met. 
3z((alex € z ^ kim € z) : meet(z)) 


To combine our assumptions about collective predicates with Chaves's theory 
of coordination, we need to depart from Chaves's analysis slightly: instead of 


SSince z is existentially quantified over, we do not need to enforce that z be exhaustively speci- 
fied through the conjuncts, i.e., there might be more elements in z. 
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assuming that there is a simple set built by the conjunction, we assume that there 
is tuple formation, i.e., in (35), z is not {[[alex]], [[kim]]}, but rather the Cartesian 
product {[[alex, ... J} x km, It 

Applying this to our example, we arrive at the semantic representation in (36). 
We use zz to identify the i-th position in the tuple z — and, by extension, if z is 
a set of tuples, zz is the set of all elements that occur in the i-th position in any 
of the tuples in z. 


(36) 2z((alex € mız ^ kim € mz) : meet(z)) 


Given the way we have defined the denotation of the predicate sleep in (33a), 
there is no mono-propositional analysis for an analogous sentence with sleep. 
This is shown in (37). 


(37) Alex and Kim slept. 
3z((alex € 7,2 ^ kim € 722) : sleep(z)) (type clash!) 


The formula in (37) is ill-formed: z must refer to a subset of a Cartesian product 
of two sets, but sleep is only defined for sets of objects, not for sets of tuples of 
objects. 

Similarly, there is no bi-propositional analysis for the sentence in (35). The 
hypothetical formula is given in (38). This formula is not well-formed as the 
predicate meet requires a set as its argument, not an individual. 


(38) Hypothetical bi-propositional analysis of (35): 
meet(alex) ^ meet(kim) 


If the conjoined noun phrases are plural, we do, of course, get both a mono- 
and a bi-propositional analysis. This is shown in (39). 


(39) DieKinder und die Erwachsenen haben gestritten. 
the children and the adults have quarreled. 
a. Mono-propositional reading: "The kids quarreled with the adults: 


b. Bi-propositional reading: ‘The kids quarreled among themselves and 
the adults quarreled among themselves’ 


An advantage of the analysis in Chaves (2007) is that it carries over directly 
to quantified noun phrases. In (40) we give an example with the conjunction 
of a proper noun and a quantified noun phrase. As can be seen, the quanti- 
fied noun phrase many students is integrated into the semantic representation 
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in such a way that it takes conjunction-internal scope with just the member- 
ship requirement in the discourse referent of the conjunction, z, as its scope, i.e., 
Many y (student(y) : y € zz) 


(40) Alex and many students met in the library. 
3z((alex € zz ^ (Many y (student(y) : y € 75z))) : meet(z)) 


Example (40) also points to a final adjustment that we need to make. It can 
be understood in such a way that the argument of the predicate meet is the 
set containing Alex and many students. This means that the students meet one 
another as well as Alex, not just Alex meeting each of the many students. We 
can derive this reading using the truth conditions of meet in (33b-ii). 

We will illustrate this with the example in (41). This sentence has a reading 
in which the predicate meet would just take a set of one-tuples as its argument. 
This can be expressed in the semantic representation given below the sentence. 


(41) Alex, Kim, and Robin met in the library. 
3z((alex € 7,z ^ kim € zz ^ robin € zz) : meet(z)) 


In order to capture the systematic ambiguity of either keeping the conjuncts 
separate or merging them into a set of one-tuples, we will write 2,,z instead of 
mz to indicate the position in the tuple to which the second conjunct makes its 
contribution. In (41), z is, consequently just a set of one-tuples, which we can 
treat as a simple set. We can interpret meet(z) according to the truth conditions 
given in (33b-ii), i.e., as equivalent to [[meet]l([[z]] x [[z]]). The interpretation of 
sentence (40) as many students meeting one another and Alex follows in the 
same way. The semantic representation given above needs to be changed slightly, 
using 7,7 instead of xz in the second conjunct. 

In this subsection, we have presented a semantic analysis for mono-propo- 
sitional readings of conjoined noun phrases. While our approach relies on the 
insights of Chaves (2007), we provided a tuple-based formulation of some of his 
core ideas. We can, now, combine the analysis of conjunction with an analysis of 
n-words. 


4.2 Wide-scope negation and the disjunction effect 


N-words are often analyzed as existential quantifiers in the scope of negation, 
which is exactly what we will do here. We saw in the data discussion that CNNP 
introduces a negation that takes scope over the rest of the sentence. In (42), we 
show the semantic representation for a simple CNNP-sentence. 
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(42) Alex vergleicht/ liest [keinen Brief und keine e-Mail]. 
Alex compares/ reads no letter and no e-mail message 
Alex is comparing / reading no letter and no e-mail message. 
a. Mono-propositional (for vergleichen 'compare"): 
—gaz((3x(letter(x) : x € zz) ^ 3y(e-mail-mess(y) : y € 742)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 
b. Bi-propositional (for lesen ‘read’): 
—^3x(letter(x) : read(alex, x)) ^ ^3x(e-mail-mess(x) : read(alex, x)) 


According to the mono-propositional reading, there is no set of pairs z that 
contains pairings of letters with e-mail messages such that Alex is comparing 
any of the items in this tuple. For the strictly distributive interpretation of the 
complement of the predicate read, we find a coordination of two negated for- 
mulae with identical or parallel expressions in their scope. 

The formule in (42) also account for the NPI-licensing potential of CNNP: 
there is a negation in the semantic representation that takes scope over the con- 
tribution of the NPI. Consequently, we expect NPIs to be possible in each con- 
junct and in the rest of the clause. This is the case, as shown in (43). 


(43) [[Kein Student, der jemals in meinem Kurs war] und [kein Student, 
no student whoever inmy course was and no student 

der jemals in deinem Kurs war,]] wird jemals vergessen, was dort 
whoever inyour course was will ever forget what there 
unterrichtet wurde. 
taught was 
‘No student who has ever been in my class and no student who has ever 
been in your class will ever forget what was taught there, 


Finally, we will show how the disjunction effect follows from the introduced 
representations. The bi-propositional formula from (42) is logically equivalent 
to the one given in (44), in which there is a disjunction in the restrictor of the 
existential quantifier, i.e., the quantification takes any x into consideration that 
is a letter or an e-mail message. 


(44) -3x((letter(x) v e-mail-mess(x)) ^ read(alex, x)) 


The equivalence between (42b) and (44) follows directly: if nothing that is 
either a letter or an e-mail message is being read by Alex, this is the same as 
saying that Alex is neither reading a letter nor an e-mail message. This means, 
there is no letter such that Alex is reading it and there is no e-mail message such 
that Alex is reading it, either. 
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The formula in (44) shows that the expression in (42) captures the disjunc- 
tion effect, i.e., while the conjoined noun phrases are combined logically with a 
conjunction, the overall interpretation is rather like a disjunction. 

As Zeijlstra (personal communication) pointed out to us, a mono-propositional 
analysis would lead to a “not both" reading for a CNNP sentence with a distribu- 
tive predicate: if Alex were reading a letter but no e-mail message, there would 
not be a pair or a plural object containing both a letter and an e-mail message 
being read by Alex. We saw in Section 4.1, example (37), that a distributive pred- 
icate cannot take a tuple as its argument. Consequently, a mono-propositional 
analysis of a CNNP sentence with a verb like read would lead to a type clash. 

We can now turn to the contrast between CNNP and the negation of con- 
joined indefinite noun phrases, illustrated in examples (25) and (26) above. The 
contrast only arose in the cases in which a bi-propositional reading is possible. 
We observed that CNNP excludes a "not both" reading, which is readily available 
for negated conjoined indefinites. 


(45) a. “not both" reading: 
—^(3x(lecture(x) : teach(monika, x)) 
^ix(seminar(x) ` teach(monika, x))) 
b. "neither" reading: 
—^ix(lecture(x) : teach(monika, x)) 
A74x(seminar(x) : teach(monika, x)) 


The difference between the two readings lies in the scope of the negation: 
for the "not both" reading, the negation has wide scope over the two conjoined 
propositions, in the "neither" reading each of the conjuncts keeps its nega- 
tion. We will have to provide an analysis that allows for split readings with 
CNNP on the one hand but, on the other, blocks wide-scope negation for the 
bi-propositional interpretation. 

In this section, we introduced and discussed a semantics of negated, poten- 
tially plural, noun phrases. We showed that this semantics is compatible with 
our observations on CNNP. In the next section, we will present the framework 
of the semantic combinatorics that we will adopt for our analysis of the data. 


5 Lexical Resource Semantics 


Lexical Resource Semantics (LRS, Richter & Sailer 2004) is a system of constraint- 
based, underspecified semantic combinatorics. It has been developed to account 
for problems with a traditional concept of compositionality. The basic idea be- 
hind any LRS analysis is that the syntactic structure should be determined by 
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syntactic considerations and the semantic representation by semantic consider- 
ations. This sets LRS apart from LF-approaches as those mentioned in Section 3, 
which assume a syntactic representation that directly reflects the semantic repre- 
sentation. It is also different from categorial grammar, which questions the entire 
notion of an independent syntactic constituent structure. From its first publica- 
tions on, negation and negative concord, as well as other cases of semantic con- 
cord, played an important role in the development of LRS.!° We will present the 
necessary background on LRS in Section 5.1. In Section 5.2, we will go through 
four aspects of one-to-many correspondences that follow from the general archi- 
tecture of LRS. We will use these to introduce the LRS treatment of negation and 
coordination. 


5.1 Underspecified constraint-based combinatorics 


In LRS, we use a standard semantic representation language, like the one used 
in Section 4. We enrich this language with metavariables, which we will write 
as upper case letters." A metavariable can denote any formula of the underly- 
ing semantic representation language. For any formule du... Øn of our extended 
language and any metavariable A, A[¢,,...¢,]| restricts the denotation of A to 
formule containing all of $, ... n as subexpressions. When convenient, we may 
write d < A to express that A must refer to an expression from our underlying 
representation language that contains the denotation of ¢. 

LRS is a constraint-based framework in the sense that all words and phrases 
constrain the possible semantic representation of a sentence. There are two basic 
types of constraints: contribution constraints and component constraints. Contribu- 
tion constraints determine which constants, variables, predicates, and operators 
of the representation language occur. For example, the name Alex determines 
that whenever it is used in a sentence, the semantic representation of this sen- 
tence will contain an occurrence of the constant alex. In LRS, contribution con- 
straints can only be made by lexical elements, i.e., LRS heavily relies on "lexical 
resources”. 

Component constraints indicate which expressions must be a component of 
other expressions. All meta-expressions of the form A[¢,,...¢,] or ¢ < A are 
component constraints. Component constraints restrict the possible readings of 


Richter & Sailer (2001) look at the occurrence of multiple interrogatives, Sailer (2004b) dis- 
cusses temporal concord, and Sailer (2010) proposes a semantic concord-analysis of cognate 
objects. 

We will be using a variant of the notation introduced in the computational implementation of 
LRS in Penn & Richter (2004; 2005). 
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a sentence. They can be imposed by lexical elements but also by the syntactic 
structure, i.e., by the principles of semantic combinatorics. 

In (46), the semantic constraints of the word niemand ‘nobody’ are shown. 
Whenever the word is used, there will be a negation in the sentence, an existen- 
tial quantification binding the variable x, the variable x itself, and the formula 
person(x). In addition to these contribution constraints, there are also a number 
of component constraints: (i) the existential quantifier is in the scope of the nega- 
tion - though not necessarily in its immediate scope, (ii) the formula person(x) 
occurs in the restrictor of the existential quantifier, and (iii) the scope of the ex- 
istential quantifier contains variable x at least once. 


(46) niemand ‘nobody’: -A[3x(B[person(x)] : B'[x])] 


The semantic constraints of a verb are shown in (47). The verb contributes a 
predicate, sleep, and its application to the discourse referent of its subject. How- 
ever, it does not contribute that discourse referent. This is an indirect contri- 
bution constraint, i.e. the occurrence of some expression x is required but the 
expression is not contributed. We indicate indirect contribution constraints by 
using a gray background, i.e., x instead of x. All expressions from our semantic 
representation language that are not included in a contribution constraint in a 
given linguistic sign will be marked in this way. 


(47) schläft ‘is asleep’: C[sleep(x)] 


For the purpose of semantic combinatorics, we add three more diacritic mark- 
ings to our metaformulæ. For each nominal expression, we will mark its discourse 
referent by a wavy underlining, i.e. x. The semantics associated with a phrase will 
be called its external content, marked as "d. The internal content will be the part 
of the semantic contribution of the head of a phrase that is scoped over by all se- 
mantic operators that occur as non-heads in this phrase. This is displayed as (4j. 
The discourse referent, the external content, and the internal content percolate 
along the syntactic head projection. 

We will enhance the two lexical specifications we have so far by these three 
additional markings. 


(48) niemand ‘nobody’: ~A[*3x(B[{person(x)}] : B'[x])] 
schläft ‘is asleep’: *C[{sleep(x)}] 


When we combine the two words, we get the clause in (49). Since the verb is 
the syntactic head of the clause, the external and internal content of the clause 
are the same as those of the verb as given in (48). 
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(49) (dass) niemand schlaft 
that nobody is.asleep 


‘that nobody is asleep’ 
Constraints: *C[-A[3x(B[person(x)] : B’[x])], {sleep(x)}] 
sleep(x) < B’ 


There are some more combinatorial constraints. In this paper, we need the 
principles for quantified expressions and the so-called external content principle. 
We will briefly illustrate these. 

First, we assume a number of combination-specific principles. When a quanti- 
fied noun phrase is the non-head combining with a head, then the head’s internal 
content is a component of the quantifier’s scope. This can be seen in the second 
constraint given in (49). When a quantificational determiner combines with the 
rest of a noun phrase, the internal content of the rest of the noun phrase will be 
a component of the determiner’s restrictor. 

Second, the external content principle constrains the external content. It has 
various clauses, which are contingent on the structural completeness of a lin- 
guistic sign. For each phrase, there will be some expression that satisfies all 
constraints contributed by the daughters. This is the expression denoted by the 
metavariable C in (49). For a complete utterance, there is an even stronger con- 
straint: The external content of an utterance is a formula that consists all and only 
of those logical expressions mentioned in contribution constraints and satisfies 
all component constraints. Given the constraints in (49), there is exactly one for- 
mula satisfying the external content principle on utterances: -3x(person(x) : 
sleep(x)). 

We can verify that this formula is a possible semantic representation of the 
sentence by assigning subexpressions of the formula to the metavariables in (49). 
If we get an assignment that is consistent with the constraints, the formula is 
a possible reading of the sentence. We will call such an assignment of expres- 
sions to metavariables a plugging, following the terminology of Bos (1996). The 
relevant plugging for our example is given in (50). 


(50) B’ = sleep(x) B = person(x) 
A = 3x(person(x) : sleep(x)) C = -3x(person(x) : sleep(x)) 


5.2 One-to-many relations in LRS 


The basic mechanism of LRS is sufficient to capture one-to-many relations at 
the syntax-semantics interface. We will go through the following four of such 
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one-to-many relations in this subsection: (i) scope ambiguity, (ii) split readings, 
(iii) semantic concord, and (iv) implicit semantic material. 


5.2.1 Scope ambiguity 


Scopally ambiguous sentences have been the primary motivation for the develop- 
ment of underspecified semantics in computational linguistics, see Pinkal (1996) 
and Bos (1996). Such sentences are instances of one-to-many correspondences, 
as there is one syntactic form associated with more than one semantic represen- 
tation. Our metaformule are ambiguous if and only if there is more than one 
possible plugging. 

This can be illustrated with the following example sentence. The semantic 
constraints contributed by the words are given in (52). 


(51) Jeder schlaft nicht. 
everyone is.asleep not 


‘Everyone is not asleep: 
(52) jeder ‘every’: *vx(B[{person(x)}] : B’[x]) 
nicht ‘not’: -A 


Combining the lexical constraints with those for schläft ‘is.asleep’ in the stan- 
dard way, we arrive at the metaformula in (53). 


(53) *C[-A, Vx(B[person(x)] : B’[x]),{sleep(x)}] 
sleep(x) < B’ and sleep(x) « A 


In this metaformula, the relative scope of the negation and the universal quan- 
tifier is not constrained. Consequently, there are two possible pluggings. In (54), 
the reading with wide scope for the negation is given, in (55), the negation is 
interpreted in the scope of the universal quantifier. 


(54) B= person(x) B' = sleep(x) 
A = Vx(person(x) : sleep(x)) C = -vx(person(x) : sleep(x)) 
Resulting reading: -Vx(person(x) : sleep(x)) 
(55)  B-person(x) B’ = -sleep(x) 
A = sleep(x) C = vx(person(x) : -sleep(x)) 
Resulting reading: Vx(person(x) : ^sleep(x)) 


As this example illustrates, we can derive more than one reading, depending 
on how we interpret the metavariables. In (54), the quantified formula is in the 
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immediate scope of the negation, it equals A. In the second reading, (55), the 
negation is in the scope of the quantifier, B’, and the negated expression equals 
B'. 


5.2.2 Split readings 


In the narrow-negation reading, the negation is interpreted as taking scope over 
the atomic formula sleep(x) and within the scope of the quantifier. This way of 
talking about the reading in (55) characterizes this reading as a form of “interven- 
tion" or, in fact, as some "split reading". A split reading can always arise when a 
word contributes lexical constraints with at least one operator and does not fully 
specify the scope of this operator. 

Let us give a very simple example for illustration. We assume a purely epis- 
temic interpretation of the modal verb müssen ‘must’ in (56). There are three 
such epistemic readings, differing with respect to the scope of the negation, as 
indicated by the paraphrases and by the semantic representations.5:? 


(56) Niemand muss schlafen. 
nobody must sleep 


a. ‘For nobody is it necessary to sleep’ ^3x(person(x) : Osleep(x)) 


b. ‘It is not necessary that anybody sleeps. 4L 3x(person(x) : sleep(x)) 


c. ‘It is necessary that nobody sleeps.’ [ j^3x(person(x) : sleep(x)) 


We give a very simple set of semantic constraints for the verb müssen ‘must’ 
in (57). 


(57) müssen ‘must’: LI(D) 


Given the lexical and combinatorial constraints, we arrive at the metaformula 
in (58) for sentence (56). Semantically, the modal behaves like the negation in 
(53). It introduces a propositional operator and requires that the internal content 
of the verb schlafen ‘sleep’ be in its scope. The resulting underspecified formula 
is given in (58). 


(58) *C[^A[ax(B[person(x)] : B’[x])], {sleep(x)}, O(D)] 
sleep(x) < B’ and sleep(x) « D 


'8We write “O” for the necessity operator. Of course, (56) has deontic readings as well. 

PReadings in which the necessity operator has scope over negation are clearly dispreferred in 
German. As Zeijlstra (personal communication) pointed out to us, the reading in (56c) is cer- 
tainly not common, if available at all. For us, it seems available in principle, though we assume 
that its degradedness follows from other, general scope preferences of the modal operator. 
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There are three possible pluggings for this metaformula: the scope of the 
modal operator can contain only the verb’s internal content, that plus the exis- 
tential quantifier, or the entire negated formula. In (59), the readings are shown 
together with the relevant parts of these three pluggings. 


(59) a. Reading 1: =4x(person(x) : O(sleep(x))) 
D = sleep(x) (i.e., D = B’) 
b. Reading 2: -[{(x(person(x) : sleep(x))) 
D = 4x(person(x) : sleep(x)) (i.e. D = A) 
c. Reading 3: [(-3x(person(x) : sleep(x))) 
D = -3x(person(x) : sleep(x)) 


The difference between the first and the second reading is real but subtle: In 
the first reading, the predicate person is not interpreted in the scope of the modal 
operator. If it is a world-dependent predicate, as is often assumed in intensional 
semantics, there might be an individual a that is a person in one world but not in 
another world. In Reading 1 we quantify existentially over persons in the world 


of evaluation, in Reading 2 over individuals that are persons in the modally quan- 
tified world.”° 


5.2.3 Semantic concord 


The examples discussed so far show that the underspecification mechanism ac- 
counts for both scope ambiguity and split readings. We can now turn to concord, 
which we will illustrate with negative concord. We assume that the analysis of all 
languages with n-words is based on the same lexical semantic contribution inde- 
pendently of a language’s NC-type, i.e. whether it is an NC language like Polish, a 
non-NC language like German, or an optional NC language like French. The lan- 
guages have the same underspecified semantic representations of sentences with 


This contrast is clearer in examples like (i): 


(i) Michelle wollte keinen Präsidenten heiraten. 
Michelle wanted no president marry 


‘Michelle did not want to marry a president 

Reading 1: It is not the case that there is a current president such that Michelle wanted 
to marry him. 

Reading 2: It is not the case that Michelle wanted to marry someone who was a 
president at the time of their wedding. 

Reading 3: What Michelle wanted was not to get married to a person who was 
president at the time of their wedding. 
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n-words, but different types of languages use different interpretation strategies, 
ie. impose different constraints on the kinds of pluggings they allow (Richter & 
Sailer 2006). As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, French allows for a 
SN and a DN reading of a sentence with two n-words. This is shown in (60). 


(60) Personne (ne) connait personne. 
nobody NE knows nobody 


a. SN: ‘Nobody knows anybody’ 
—ix(person(x) : 3y(person(y) ` know(x, y))) 


b. DN: ‘Everyone knows someone’ 
—ix(person(x) : ^3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 
= Vx(person(x) ` 3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 


Let us consider how we derive these readings. Ignoring the pre-verbal nega- 
tion marker ne, we assume the following lexical constraints for the words in the 
sentence. 


(61) a. Subject: personne ‘nobody’: =A[*3x(B[{person(x)}] : B’[x])] 
b. Complement: personne ‘nobody’: =D[*3y(E[{person(y)}] : E’[y])] 
c. Verb: (ne) connaît ‘NE knows’: *C[fknow(x, y)}] 


When these lexical constraints are combined in a sentence, we arrive at the 
semantic constraints in (62). This metaformula contains all constraints from the 
lexical entries. In addition, the combinatorial principles enforce that the verb’s 
internal content be in the scope of each of the two quantified noun phrases. 


(62) *c[ 
-A[ax(B[person(x)] : B’[x])], (subject) 
-D{[3y(Elperson(y)] : E'[yD]. (object) 
{know(x, y)}] (verb) 


and know(x, y) « B' and know(x, y) « E' 


For simplicity, we will ignore the possible ambiguity of the relative scope of ex- 
istential quantifiers contributed by the subject and the object and assume that the 
subject outscopes the object here. What is relevant for us, however, is to consider 
the negation(s). We need to remember that we are working in a constraint-based 
framework. This means that our metaformulæ impose constraints on what the 
real formule can look like. An n-word therefore states that the semantic rep- 
resentation in which it occurs must contain a negation and that this negation 
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must take scope over the existential quantifier that binds the discourse referent 
associated with the n-word. 

Under the DN reading of sentence (60), this constraint is satisfied for both of 
the n-words: for each n-word, we have a negation scoping over the correspond- 
ing existential quantifier. Note that the outmost negation, in fact, has both of 
these quantifiers in its scope. We can now turn to the SN reading. Maybe sur- 
prisingly, it also satisfies the constraints of the n-words: each of the existential 
quantifiers is in the scope of a negation in the semantic representation. In (63), 
we indicate the pluggings responsible for the two readings. 


(63) a. DN: 
A = 3x(person(x) : -3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 
B = person(x) B’ = -3y(person(y) : know(x, y)) 
C = -3x(person(x) : ^3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 
D = 3y(person(y) ` know(x, y)) 
E = person(y) F’ = know(x, y) 

b. SN: 

A = 3x(person(x) : 3y(person(y) ` know(x, y))) 
B = person(x) B' = 3y(person(y) : know(x, y)) 
C = 73x(person(x) : 3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 
D = 3x(person(x) ` 3y(person(y) : know(x, y))) 
E = person( y) F’ = know(x, y) 


The relevant parts of the pluggings are the values for the scopes of the nega- 
tions, A and D. In the DN reading, these are assigned distinct formule. In the SN 
reading, they are identical.?! 

LRS is a genuinely ambiguity-friendly system. Therefore, the ambiguity that 
we find for optional NC languages is accounted for without any additional as- 
sumptions. For strict NC languages and for non-NC languages, we need to im- 
pose constraints that reflect the interpretation strategies of these languages. In 
other words, such languages have additional principles that filter out one of the 
pluggings from (63). The constraints required for this are elaborated in some 
detail in Richter & Sailer (2006) and we will just summarize them briefly here. 

For a strict NC language like Polish, we require that the external content ofa 
verb contain at most one negation that takes scope over the verb's internal con- 
tent. This constraint excludes the DN-plugging in (63a). The interpretive strategy 
of NC languages is very simple and leads to slim semantic representations. This 


Egg (2010) notes that LRS is the only system of underspecified semantic combinatorics that 
allows this type of identity of the interpretation of metavariables. 
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might account for the fact that NC is the typologically most frequent interpreta- 
tion strategy for sentences with two n-words. 

A non-NC language like German, on the other hand, employs a different strat- 
egy, which Richter & Sailer (2006) call negation faithfulness, alluding to the opti- 
mality theoretic account of negation systems in de Swart (2010). This faithfulness 
constraint is given in (64) in a form that is adapted to the present notation and 
relativized to headed phrases. 


(64) Negation faithfulness constraint (NFC, adapted from Richter & Sailer 
2006) 
In every headed phrase, whenever one daughter has a constraint =A and 
another daughter has a constraint ~B, the overall phrase has a constraint 
A z B. 


Given the NFC, the German equivalent of sentence (60) has a constraint on 
its semantic representation that requires that A (the scope of the negation con- 
tributed by the subject) and D (the scope of the negation contributed by the com- 
plement) be distinct. This rules out the plugging in (63b), the SN reading. 


5.2.4 Implicit semantic material: Identical material 


In this subsection, we will discuss cases in which there seems to be more material 
required in the semantic representation than is apparently contributed by the 
elements overtly occurring in syntax. An obvious case in point is ellipsis, but 
more relevant to us here is the bi-propositional analysis of sentences with NP 
conjunction. 

While the three one-to-many phenomena discussed earlier in this section have 
been studied intensely in LRS, no work on elliptical constructions exists so far. 
However, the technique that we will use to account for elliptical data has been 
applied in previous approaches: in Sailer (2004c) for LRS and in Bonami & Go- 
dard (2007) for a version of Minimal Recursion Semantics. We will concentrate 
here only on bi-propositional interpretations of sentences with conjoined noun 
phrases, i.e., there is not necessarily any material missing in syntax, but we have 
one sentence that receives the same semantic representation as a conjunction of 
two sentences. 

We can illustrate this with the sentence in (65), for which we intend to derive 
the bi-propositional reading given below the example. 


(65) Ein Hund und eine Katze schlafen. 
a dog anda cat  areasleep 


(3x(dog(x) : sleep(x)) ^ 3x(cat(x) : sleep(x))) 
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The important aspect here is the lexical specification of the coordination parti- 
cle. We can safely assume that the particle selects its conjuncts. In HPSG, a selec- 
tor has access to syntactic and semantic information of the selected elements. We 
argued in Richter & Sailer (2004) and Sailer (2004a) that the discourse referent 
marker of the selected element should be visible for selection.” 

With these assumptions, we can provide the semantic constraint of the coor- 
dination particle und ‘and’ in (66). 


(66) und ‘and’: {(F[x] ^ G[x])} 
where x is the discourse referent marker of both conjuncts. 


The word und contributes a logical coordination. It states that the two con- 
juncts and the overall conjunction use the same variable for their discourse ref- 
erents. 

In (67), we provide the semantic constraints for the two conjuncts in (65). 


(67) a. ein Hund ‘a dog’: A[*3x(B[dog(x)] : B’[x])] 
b. eine Katze ‘a cat’: D[*3x(E[cat(x)] : E’[x])] 


These combine into the conjoined noun phrase ein Hund und eine Katze, whose 
constraint is given in (68). The resulting constraint collects the constraints of the 
coordination particle and the two conjuncts. 


(68) ein Hund und eine Katze ‘a dog and a cat’: 


H[F[x] ^ G[x], (coordination particle) 
Al[ix(B[{dog(x)}] : B'[x])]. (first conjunct) 
D[ax(E|fcat()]] : E’[xl)]] (second conjunct) 


When this combines with the verb, we arrive at the metaformula in (69). 


(69) *C[{sleep(x)}, (verb) 
H[F[x] ^ G[x], (coordination particle) 
A[ax(B[dog(x)] : B'[x])]. (first conjunct) 
D[ax(E[cat(x)] : E’[xl)]]] (second conjunct) 


There are two pluggings that satisfy the constraints expressed in the metafor- 
mula in (69). Let us focus on the variant in (70) first. 


2We also assume that the “main” lexical semantic predicate contributed by a word should be 
visible. We will ignore this *main" content in the present paper, though. 
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(70) Plugging for (65): 
a. first conjunct: 
A = 3x(dog(x) : sleep(x)) 
B = dog(x) B’ = sleep(x) 
b. second conjunct: 
D = 3x(cat(x) : sleep(x)) 
E = cat(x) E’ = sleep(x) 
c. conjunction: 
F = A= 3x(dog(x) : sleep(x)) 
G = D = 3x(cat(x) : sleep(x)) 
H = (ax(dog(x) : sleep(x)) ^ 3x(cat(x) : sleep(x))) 
d. overall sentence: 
C = H = (ax(dog(x) : sleep(x)) ^ 3x(cat(x) : sleep(x))) 


This plugging is exactly the intended, bi-propositional semantic representa- 
tion that should be associated with sentence (65). 

An important aspect of this plugging is that the same formula, sleep(x) occurs 
in both the scope of the first and the scope of the second conjunct (B’ and F’ 
respectively). This might be a surprising result but, again, it follows directly from 
our constraint-based view on semantic combinatorics: the verb constrains the 
overall logical form in such a way that it must contain the formula sleep(x), but 
it does not limit the number of occurrences of this formula to exactly one "7 

As mentioned earlier, there is a second plugging for sentence (65). It is like the 
first one for the metavariables A, B, D, and E. The diverging values for the other 
metavariables are given in (71). 


(71) Alternative plugging for (65): 
a. first conjunct: see (70a) 
b. second conjunct: see (70b) 


c. conjunction: 
F = D = ax(cat(x) : sleep(x)) 
G = A = 3x(dog(x) : sleep(x)) 
H = (ax(cat(x) : sleep(x)) ^ 3ax(dog(x) : sleep(x))) 
d. overall sentence: 
C = H = (ax(cat(x) : sleep(x)) ^ 4x(dog(x) : sleep(x))) 


?3See Sailer (2004c) for a use of the same technique for some non-standard cases of idiom modi- 
fication and Bonami & Godard (2007) for an application in an analysis of evaluative adverbs. 
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The difference between the two pluggings is just in the order in which the two 
conjuncts occur. While truth-conditionally equivalent, the order in the semantic 
representation should reflect the syntactic order "7 

The reason for the existence of the second plugging is the fact that the lexical 
entry of the conjunction particle only mentions the discourse referent markers 
of the two conjuncts, which are constrained to be identical. Therefore, there is 
nothing connecting the syntactic order of the conjuncts to their order in the 
semantic representation.”° 

We will first propose a constraint to eliminate the plugging in (71) and then 
consider additional arguments in favor of our analysis. We introduce the conjunct 
integrity constraint (CIC) in (72), a constraint that will connect the semantic con- 
tribution of the conjuncts to their syntactic position in the conjunction. 


(72) Conjunct integrity constraint (CIC) 
If the discourse referent marker of a conjunction with internal content 
K1 A k and those of its conjunct daughters are identical, then every 
element contributed within the first conjunct daughter must be in x, and 
every element contributed within the second conjunct daughter must be 
in Ko. 


The effect of the CIC is that all elements contributed by the NP ein Hund ‘a dog’ 
in (65) must be in the first semantic conjunct and those contributed by eine Katze 
‘a cat’ in the second conjunct. This makes the plugging in (70) the only possible 
interpretation of the metavariables in the underspecified representation. 

This constraint has additional important effects. Consider example (73), in 
which we use the same head noun in the two conjuncts but have different ad- 
jectives and determiners. Below the example, we indicate two potential readings. 
Both readings respect the lexical and structural constraints of LRS, but the second 
reading violates the CIC. 


(73) [Every big dog and some small dog] ran through the yard. 
a. CIC conform reading: 
Vx((dog(x) ^ big(x)) : run(x)) ^ 3x((dog(x) ^ small(x)) : run(x)) 
b. CIC non-conform reading: 


# Vx((dog(x) ^ small(x)) : run(x)) ^ 3x((dog(x) ^ big(x)) : run(x)) 


"This is particularly relevant when using a dynamic semantic representation language such as 
the one of Discourse Respresentation Theory (Kamp & Reyle 1993) or Dynamic Predicate Logic 
(Groenendijk & Stokhof 1991). 

Using the “main” content, mentioned in footnote 22, would allow us to establish this con- 
nection, as these would be dog and cat for the two conjuncts, respectively. This solution is, 
however, not general enough, as it would not solve the problem illustrated with example (73) 
below. 
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In (73b), the contributions of the adjectives occur in the wrong conjuncts. Be- 
cause of the different determiners, this actually leads to a truth-conditional dif- 
ference between the two readings. The CIC will rule out (73b): as the constant 
big is contributed within the first syntactic conjunct, it must occur in the first 
semantic conjunct, and analogously for small. 

A natural objection to the CIC would be that the problem it is supposed to 
solve is an artifact of the decision to have identical discourse referent markers 
for all conjuncts and the overall conjunction in the bi-propositional analysis. Our 
analysis might be perceived as counter-intuitive if one associates the discourse 
referent marker directly with the entity in the world that a conjunct refers to. 
After all, the conjoined noun phrases do not refer to the same entity — even if one 
pursues a referential approach to quantification as in Lücking & Ginzburg (2019). 
Our examples show that the variable x in the semantic representations in (65) and 
(73) is bound by two different quantifiers within the formula. Consequently, the 
variable x only has bound occurrences and its occurrences in one conjunct are 
independent of those in the other conjunct. A referential identity is not implied 
semantically. 

The use of identical discourse referent markers has two important advantages: 
First, there is a uniform, surface-oriented syntactic analysis for sentences with 
conjoined noun phrases, i.e., both the mono-propositional and the bi-proposi- 
tional analysis are treated the same. Second, the ordinary semantic combinatorics 
and the ordinary linking mechanism apply when the conjoined NPs combine 
with the verb.? 

Just as we saw with the interpretation strategies for sentences with multi- 
ple n-words, we can - and in fact need to - impose constraints on the pos- 
sible pluggings of bi-propositional conjunction. The conjunction integrity con- 
straint makes it possible to derive a bi-propositional reading from a mono-clausal, 
surface-oriented syntactic analysis and the ordinary argument-identification, i.e. 
linking, mechanism of LRS. 


5.2.5 Implicit material: Equality up-to constraints 


We need to consider not only how the semantic contributions of the individual 
conjuncts are integrated, but also how these contributions interact with material 
outside the conjunction. As shown in example (73), each of the conjoined quan- 
tifiers takes scope over the semantic contribution of the verb. However, we have 


?5In Section 8, we will consider cases of anaphoric relations across conjuncts, which seem prob- 
lematic for this assumption. 
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not looked at a situation yet in which something takes scope over the conjunc- 
tion. A simple example of this case is given in (74). 


(74) Alex might eat a salad and a dessert. 
a. Partially bi-propositional reading: 
(a4x(salad(x) : eat(alex, x)) ^ 3x(dessert(x) ` eat(alex, x))) 
b. Fully bi-propositional reading: 
(ax(salad(x) : eat(alex, x))) ^ O(ax(dessert(x) : eat(alex, x))) 


Below the example, we indicate two potential bi-propositional readings. In 
the partially bi-propositional reading in (74a), the modal operator, Q, takes scope 
over the entire representation of the rest of the conjunction. We call it "partially 
bi-propositional”, because the modal operator is the highest operator in the rep- 
resentation of the sentence, but the two conjuncts still represent the semantics 
of propositions related to the clause, not only to the material from the overtly 
conjoined noun phrases. The second reading is fully bi-propositional: the con- 
junction is the highest operator and the modal appears in both conjuncts. 

The partially bi-propositional reading can be derived easily, without any new 
constraints. It is the fully bi-propositional reading that poses a challenge: since 
the word might occurs only once in the sentence, the modal operator © is con- 
tributed just once. However, the two occurrences ofthe operator Q have different 
formula in their scope. The first occurrence includes the predicate salad in its 
scope, the second the predicate dessert. 

Niehren et al. (1997) and Pinkal (1999) introduce equality up-to constraints for 
cases of ellipsis as in (75).” Such constraints capture the observation that what- 
ever the relative scope ofthe two quantifiers in the first part of the sentence, will 
also be the relative scoping in the representation of the elided part. 


(75) Two European languages are spoken by every linguist, and two Asian 
languages are, too. 


The basic idea is to say that an elliptic construction specifies that the two con- 
juncts have the same semantic representation with the only difference that the 
occurrence of the translation of two European languages in the first conjunct will 
be replaced with the translation of two Asian languages in the second conjunct. 
Pinkal's notation is "X/U ~ Y/V”, which stands for: the formula Y is just like 
X except for containing the subformula V where X has the subformula U. The 


?'While Pinkal (1999) writes equality upto, we adopt the hyphenated version used in Niehren 
et al. (1997). 
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characterization shows that an equality up-to constraint is a resource multiplier 
since, of course, all subexpressions of X and Y that contain U and V as subparts, 
respectively, are not identical. 


(76) The LRS-version of equality up-to: 
X/U ~ Y/V is a contribution constraint saying that: 
for every expression X’ such that X[X’[U]], there is a contribution 
constraint requiring the occurrence of an expression Y’, Y[Y’[V]], which 
is just like X^ but having V as a subexpression where X’ has U. 


Note that X/U ~ Y /V is not symmetric: it adds contribution constraints to Y, 
but does not add any component to X. This is intended as Y represents the part 
that is not overtly present in the sentence. 

We use an equality up-to constraint in the lexical entry for the bi-propositional 
conjunction particle, shown in the revised lexical semantic specification in (77). 
In this lexical sign, we have augmented the entry from (66) with an equality up- 
to constraint requiring that there be some subexpression U of the first conjunct 
and some subexpression V of the second conjunct such that the two conjuncts 
are equal up to the difference between U and V. 


(77) Lexical specification of the conjunction particle (revised) 
and: {(F[x] ^ G[x])} and F/U ~ G/V 
where U and V are such that F[U [x]] and G[V [x ]]. 


If we look at the two readings of (74), we find the following contribution con- 
straints for the conjunction particle. 


(78) a. Partially bi-propositional reading: and: F[x] ^ G[x] 
b. Fully bi-propositional reading: and: F[x] ^ G[x, O(V)] 


As shown in (78), in the case of the partially bi-propositional reading, we have 
a situation in which F = U and G = V. Consequently, no additional contribution 
constraints are added by the equality up-to constraint. 

For the fully bi-propositional reading, the modal operator is added as having 
scope over both conjuncts separately. The two conjuncts are equal with respect 
to the implicitly added operators. They differ, however, with respect to the rest 
in that the first conjunct contains the expression 3x(salad(x) : eat(alex, x)) as 
the scope of the modal operator and the second conjunct has the expression 
3x(dessert(x) : eat(alex, x)) in the parallel position in the second conjunct. 

It is important to note that the readings discussed in this subsection do not 
violate the CIC from (72). In each reading, the semantic material contributed in 
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the first conjunct daughter appears within the first conjunct, and the material 
from the second conjunct daughter within the second conjunct. 

What is missing for our analysis is a principle that specifies further embedding 
constraints when the two conjuncts are combined with the conjunction particle. 
This is done in the conjunction parallelism constraint (CPC) in (79). 


(79) Conjunction parallelism constraint (CPC) 
In a conjunction phrase with an internal content of the form F AG, 
for each expression H which occurs only in one conjunct, 
1 His contributed by the conjunct daughter linked to that conjunct, 
or 
2. there is an expression H’, where either H or H’ is contributed by 
the conjunction particle, such that for some J, J’, H/J ~ H’/J’. 


The CPC encodes the observation that the conjuncts may only differ with re- 
spect to material that has been explicitly contributed by the conjunct daughters 
or that embeds such material. The first clause of this constraint requires that 
all contributions of a conjunct daughter actually occur in the conjunct to which 
this daughter is Dnked 28 Implicit material is material that is contributed by the 
conjunction particle. Such material can be equal up-to the material contributed 
in the conjunct daughters - as the modal operator in the fully bi-propositional 
reading of (74). 

The concept of equality up-to constraints has not been implemented in LRS 
so far." The version we presented here tries to capture the original intuitions 
formulated in Pinkal (1999). As mentioned above, Pinkal introduces this type 
of constraint for elliptical constructions as in (75), but we use them for simple 
NP-coordinations. It should also be noted that the equality up-to contribution 


?*5In its version in (79), the first clause of the CPC covers the effect of the CIC in (72). However, 
we will see later that the CIC still has its place in our analysis of conjunction. 

In a recent talk, Park et al. (2020) propose an LRS-analysis of gapping. We repeat their running 
example in (i), adapting the semantic representations to our notation. 


(i) John can’t live in LA and Mary in New York. 
a. Distributive-scope reading: -0(live-in(john, la)) ^ ^Ó(live-in(mary, ny)) 
b. Wide-scope reading: -Q(live-in(john, la) ^ live-in(mary, ny)) 


In the distributive-scope reading, the two occurrences of the negation and the modal op- 
erator have distinct formule in their scope in the two conjuncts. However, apart from the 
material contributed in the gapped clause, mary and ny, their scope is identical. In the spirit of 
the present paper, gapping would be seen as another application of equality up-to constraints. 
Park et al. (2020) do not elaborate on the equality up-to aspect of their analysis. 
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constraint in (77) is different in nature from the previous contribution constraints: 
instead of specifying a concrete contribution, it is an abstract characterization 
of what is to be contributed. While this is different from what we have seen 
in this paper so far, it is not completely new for LRS: a similar kind of semantic 
underspecification in the lexicon is used in Lahm (2018) for the optional presence 
of pluralization operators in the semantics of verbs. 

In this section, we showed that LRS allows for various types of one-to-many 
correspondences at the syntax-semantics interface such as scope ambiguity, split 
reading, semantic concord, and semantically implicit material of two types. We 
will make use of all of them in our analysis of CNNP. 


6 Analysis 


6.1 Conjunction 


We have already seen how we can derive a bi-propositional reading of sentences 
with conjoined noun phrases. In the present subsection, we will extend our anal- 
ysis of conjunction to mono-propositional readings. In (80), we repeat the mono- 
propositional semantic representation of sentence (35), which contained con- 
joined proper nouns. 


(80) Alex and Kim met. (= 35) 


Az((alex € zz ^ kim € 742) : meet(z)) 


Our lexical specification for the coordination particle in (66) will not be suffi- 
cient to derive this reading, therefore we introduce a new, plural discourse refer- 
ent, z, and define what elements need to be in z.?? 


(81) Mono-propositional and: 
*a2({(Flx € mz] ^ GIP € zuelt : Hz) 
where x is the discourse referent marker of the first conjunct, and y the 
discourse referent marker of the second conjunct. 


Using this specification for the coordination particle, we can derive the mono- 
propositional representation in (80). 


3°Tt is quite common to assume two readings for English and, one corresponding to logical con- 
junction - our bi-propositional and - and one to some group/plurality formation - our mono- 
propositional and. Such an assumption can be found, for example, in Partee & Rooth (1983). 
More recently, Mitrović & Sauerland (2016) argue for it on the basis of typological evidence. 
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The lexical specification in (81) is sufficient to derive all mono-propositional 
representations from Section 4.1. We shall illustrate this with example (40), in 
which one of the conjuncts is a quantifier, repeated as (82). 


(82) Alex and many students met in the yard. (= 40) 
3z((alex € zz ^ (Many y (student(y) : y € x>127))) : meet(z)) 


The semantic constraints of the conjuncts are given in (83). 


(83) a. Alex: *{alex} 
b. many students: *Many x (B[{student(x)}] : B’[x]) 


Together with the translation of the conjunction particle, the previous two con- 
straints lead to the following constraint for the entire conjunction phrase Alex 
and many students. 


(84) A[*3z 


({(F[alex € mz] (first conjunct) 
AG[x € 742] Di (second conjunct) 
: H[z]), (scope of the conjunction) 


Many x (B[student(x) : B'[x])] 


The only plugging that is compatible with these constraints is given in (85). 


(85) F = alex € mz (first conjunct) 
B = student(x) (restrictor of Many) 
B'zxe€maz (scope of Many) 
G = Many x (student(x) : x € 1512) (second conjunct) 
H = meet(z) (scope of the conjuction) 


A = az((alex € 7,2) ^ (Many x (student(x) : x € 7>1z)) : meet(z)) 


We do not need a constraint such as the CIC, (72), for the mono-propositional 
conjunction because the discourse referent markers of the conjuncts and the 
overall conjunction are all distinct. Therefore, the order of the conjuncts within 
the semantic representation can be fixed in the lexical entry of the conjunction 
particle. Furthermore, any modifiers or determiners within a conjunct will be 
connected to the conjunct-specific discourse referent marker. The CPC, (79), does 
not have an effect in the mono-propositional case either, as there is no shared, 
implicit material in the two conjuncts. 
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6.2 Negated conjuncts 


All LRS techniques that we have introduced above come together in our anal- 
ysis of CNNP. We will assume the lexical entries of n-words and coordination 
particles motivated in the preceding sections as well as the combinatorial con- 
straints illustrated so far. We will first look at the general syntactic and seman- 
tic conditions and show how we can derive the mono-propositional and the bi- 
propositional readings of CNNP. We will then explain how our analysis leads to 
the properties of CNNP from Section 2 such as the availability of split readings 
and the disjunction effect. 


6.2.1 Semantic across-the-board exception 


We gave a brief characterization of German as a non-NC language in Section 1 
and its LRS analysis in Section 5.2.3. We accounted for the non-NC-hood of StG 
by assuming a negation faithfulness constraint (NFC) in (64). According to this 
constraint, whenever more than one daughter contributes a negation in a headed 
phrase, the negations have to be distinct. 

Independently of our concrete assumptions about the syntax of coordination, 
it is uncontroversial that coordination has its own syntactic structure and should 
not be treated as an ordinary headed phrase. As the NFC only enforces negation 
faithfulness in headed structures, it does not have an effect in coordination struc- 
tures in general, also including StG. Thus StG may show an NC-like behavior in 
exactly these structures. 

In our semantic analysis of the mono-propositional readings of CNNP in Sec- 
tion 4, we provided semantic representations in which (i) the negation has wide 
scope over the existential quantifier contributed by the coordination particle, (ii) 
there is only one negation in the resulting semantic representation, and (iii) this 
reading is only possible if each conjunct contains an n-word. To enforce these 
three properties, we will assume a semantic analogue of the syntactic Across-the- 
Board (ATB) exception to the coordinate structure constraint (CSC), the ban of 
syntactic movement out of a conjunct from Ross (1967). The ATB exception says 
that material may be moved out of a conjunct as long as it is moved out of every 
conjunct.?! 


? Chaves (2012) shows that the CSC and its ATB exception can be reduced to a semantic require- 
ment, using a semantic combinatorial framework similar to ours. In his approach, symmetric 
coordination is analyzed as the formation of a plural event, i.e. via a conjunction analogous to 
the effect of our mono-propositional conjunction particle. He, then, assumes that syntactically 
extracted elements are obligatorily distributed over all conjuncts. 
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We can, now, rephrase the conditions on CNNP as an ATB phenomenon: a 
negation from one conjunct can only have scope over the entire conjunction if 
all conjuncts contribute the same negation. Such a semantic ATB exception is 
independently motivated. For the ATB exception to make sense, we must show 
that there is a semantic CSC. This has been argued for in Winter (2001: 83), for 
example. Copestake et al. (2005: 323) provide example (86) to show that the modal 
adverb probably cannot take scope over both conjuncts if it occurs in one. 


(86) Sandy stayed and probably fell asleep. 
(# Sandy probably stayed and fell asleep.) 


Chaves (2007: 86-89) argues against the applicability of the CSC to scope. In- 
stead, he considers conjunct-internal scope as a reading preference and allows for 
wide scope of individual conjuncts. He provides examples such as (87), for which 
a wide-scope interpretation of the modal adverb is available even if it only occurs 
in one conjunct. 


(87) Kim probably is playing Juliet and Fred is playing Romeo. 


We suspect that the adverb in (87) is treated as a parenthetical. This is con- 
firmed by the sentence in (88), where it follows the finite verb. In this position, 
the adverb is usually phonologically integrated and, thus, has a non-parenthetical 
interpretation. The wide-scope interpretation of probably is not available for this 
sentence.” 


(88) Kim is probably playing Juliet and Fred is playing Romeo. 
+ Probably, Kim is playing Juliet and Fred is playing Romeo. 


Chaves (2007) uses Minimal Recursion Semantics (Copestake et al. 2005), a 
framework that does not allow two words to make identical semantic contribu- 
tions. Consequently, he cannot derive a real ATB reading, i.e., an interpretation 
with two syntactic occurrences of probably but a single interpretation. If we alter 
example (86) in such a way that there is the same adverbial in both conjuncts, we 
can find a reading in which there is a single ATB-interpretation of the adjunct's 
scope. This is illustrated in (89). The second reading is the relevant ATB inter- 
pretation. According to our intuitions, this reading is not available if the adverb 
wahrscheinlich ‘probably’ occurs in only one of the conjuncts. 


?" Chaves (2007) also provides examples in which the second conjunct contains a pronoun that 
is interpreted as coreferential to or bound by an NP in the first conjunct. We will address these 
data in Section 8. 
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(89) Sandy ist wahrscheinlich geblieben und ist wahrscheinlich 
Sandy has probably stayed and has probably 
eingeschlafen. 
fallen.asleep 
‘Sandy probably stayed and probably fell asleep’ 

Reading 1: Sandy probably stayed and Sandy probably fell asleep. 
Reading 2: Probably, Sandy stayed and fell asleep. 


Having given some negation-independent empirical motivation of semantic 
CSC with a corresponding ATB exception, we can turn to the formulation of the 
relevant constraints. The conjunct integrity constraint in (72) expresses exactly 
the observation behind the coordinate structure constraint, i.e., the insight that 
the material contributed within a conjunct needs to stay within this conjunct. 
What is missing so far, however, is a semantic analogue to the ATB exception. 
This is stated in the reformulation of the CIC in (90). As we will see in the discus- 
sion of individual examples, the final part of the CIC in this version will allow for 
CNNP. The negation contributed within one conjunct can take wide scope over 
the entire conjunction if and only if it is contributed within both conjuncts. 


(90) Conjunct integrity constraint with semantic ATB exception (CIC, second 
version) 
In every coordination phrase, for each H contributed by one conjunct 
daughter, H must not occur in a conjunct in which it is not contributed 
and may only have scope over the conjunction if it is contributed by the 
other conjunct daughter as well. 


6.2.2 A simple example 


With all constraints in place, we can now analyze a sentence with CNNP. We 
use a version of our running example but use a collective predicate, see (91), to 
illustrate the mono-propositional reading. 


(91) Alex vergleicht [keine Briefe und keine Mails]. 
Alex compares no letters and no e-mail messages 


The semantic constraints of the two conjuncts are given in (92). The noun 
phrases are interpreted exactly in the way illustrated for n-constituents in Sec- 
tion 5.2.3. 


(92) a. keine Briefe: -A[*ax(B[{letter(x)}] : B'[x])] 
b. keine Mails: =D[*3y(E[{mess(y)}] : E’[y])] 
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The two conjuncts combine with the mono-propositional coordination parti- 
cle, which leads to the following overall constraint for the conjunction. 


(93) a. und: *4z({(F[x € mz] A G[y € m54z])} : H[z]) 
b. keine Briefe und keine Mails: 
I[*3e({(FLx € mz] ^ Gly € sac : HEED, 
-A[ax(B[letter(x)] : B’[x])], 
^D[ayCE[mess(y)] : E'Ly DT] 


When we add the verb and the subject, we arrive at the constraint in (94). 


(94) *JU[3z(CF[x € mz] AGly € zz] : H[z]), (coordination particle) 
-A[xx(B[letter(x)] : B’[x])], (first conjunct) 
^D[3y(E[mess(y)] : E'L[y])]. (second conjunct) 
{compare(alex, z)}, (verb) 
alex]] (subject) 


The intended mono-propositional reading can be derived with the following 
plugging. 


(95) B= letter(x) B’ =x Emz 
E = mess(y) E = y € mz 
F = 3x(letter(x) : x € zz) 
G = 3y(mess(y) : y € 7>12) 
A = D = 3z((ax(letter(x) : x € z) ^ 3y(mess(y) : y € z)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 
J = 1 = -az((ax(letter(x) : x € mz) ^ 3y(mess(y) : y € 742)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 


In this plugging, the two conjuncts both introduce a contribution constraint 
for a negation, ~A and ~D respectively. Eventually, we end up with just a single 
negation, as the plugging assigns the same formula to both A and D. The first 
conjunct constrains the negation =A to take scope over the existential quantifica- 
tion over letters, the second conjunct constrains =D to scope over the existential 
quantification over e-mail messages. By having wide scope over both conjuncts, 
both these requirements can be satisfied by a single negation. 

The plugging in (95) also satisfies the CIC: while there is a semantic operator 
contributed by one conjunct that takes scope over the entire conjunction, this 
very operator is contributed by all conjuncts. 

When we look at the constraints gathered in (94), we could imagine a plugging 
in which both negation contributions have wide scope over the coordination but 
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are not identical. This would result in the semantic representation in (96). This 
semantic representation violates the CIC, because the negation operators differ, 
i.e., this is not an ATB exception. 


(96) -—-3z((x(letter(x) : x € 7127) ^ 3y(mess(y) : y € 742)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 


Another case that is excluded by CIC is given in (97). Here, the negation con- 
tributed by the first conjunct takes wide scope. The one contributed by the sec- 
ond conjunct, however, takes conjunct-internal scope. Even though this semantic 
representation satisfies the constraints collected in (94), it violates CIC. 


(97) -az((ax(letter(x) : x € mz) ^ ^3y(mess(y) : y € 742)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 


We should also consider the derivation of the bi-propositional reading of a sen- 
tence with CNNP. To ensure that we have a bi-propositional reading, we replace 
the collective verb in (91) with a non-collective one, beantworten ‘answer’. For 
this reading, the syntactic analysis is the same, but we need to choose a different 
interpretation of the conjunction particle, namely the one in (77). This choice 
has the effect that the discourse referent markers in both conjuncts and for the 
overall conjunction are identical. Since our example sentence does not contain 
semantic material that will take scope over the conjuncts, the equality up-to con- 
straint does not add additional contribution constraints and we can ignore it. 


(98) a. und: {(F[x] ^ G[x D) and F/U ~ G/V 
b. keine Briefe: — A[*3x(B[(letter(x)]] : B'[x])] 
c. keine Mails: -D[*3x(E[{mess(x)}] : E'[x])] 


When we combine these conjuncts with the coordination particle, we get the 
following overall constraint for the conjunction. 


(99) keine Briefe und keine Mails: 


I[CF[x] ^ G[x]), (coordination particle) 
-A[ax(B[letter(x)] : B’[x])], (first conjunct) 
-D[ax(E[mess(x)] : E’[x])]] (second conjunct) 


The CIC in its first version in (72) allows us to constrain this further: we know 
that all contribution constraints of the first conjunct must be within F and all 
those of the second conjunct within G. We can incorporate this into the con- 
straint above, which results in the contraint in (100). 
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(100) keine Briefe und keine Mails: 
I[{(FlLx, 2A[3xCB[letter(x)] : B’[x])]] 
AG[x, >D[ax(E[mess(x)] : E'IxD]Ds] 


With the verb and the subject, we arrive at the overall constraint in (101). 


(101) *J[I[F[x, -A[ax(Blletter(x)] : B’[x])]] (first conjunct) 
^G[x, =D[Ax(E[mess(x)] : E’[xl)]]), (second conjunct) 
{answer(alex, x)}, (verb) 

alex]] (subject) 


In this constraint, each conjunct must contain a negation of its own. Therefore, 
the two negations cannot be identical, i.e., there is no plugging in which A = D. 
Instead, we get a plugging that leads to the reading in (102). 


(102) —3x(letter(x) : answer(alex, x)) ^ ^3x(mess(x) ` answer(alex, x)) 


For this reading, we must use the semantic material contributed by the subject 
andthe verb in both conjuncts, i.e., both conjuncts have the same formula as their 
scope. In other words: B' = E' = answer(alex, x). We had seen in Section 5.2.4 
that this is possible and necessary for phenomena in which semantic material is 
used more often than its contributing syntactic elements occur in the structure. 

If we use the refined version of the CIC in (90), a semantic ATB exception is 
allowed in principle. This licenses a second potential bi-propositional reading, 
the one given in (103). In this reading, the negations contributed by the two con- 
juncts are assumed to be identical and to take wide scope over the conjunction. 
This corresponds to a semantic ATB exception for the bi-propositional coordina- 
tion. As such, it is compatible with the CIC from (90). As this is not a possible 
reading of the sentence, we will show how it can be blocked. 


(103) -—(äx(letter(x) : answer(alex, x)) ^ 3x(mess(x) : answer(alex, x))) 


The examples with probably in (89) showed that we do not want to exclude 
an ATB exception for a bi-propositional coordination in general. It, thus, seems 
that unavailability of the reading derives from the properties of the n-words. 

N-words are special in that they express indefinites that are in the scope of a 
sentential negation. The basic intuition of our explanation is that the negation 
contributed by an n-word is confined to the clause containing the n-word. We can 
define a semantically negative clause in English as a clause in which the internal 
content of the highest verb of the sentence is in the scope of negation within its 
external content. The internal content of the verb need not be in the immediate 
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scope of the negation, though: there may be quantifiers or modal operators taking 
intermediate scope between the negation and the internal content of the verb. 
However, there must not be an intervening logical connective. 

This is reminiscent of the situation found in languages which require a nega- 
tive marker on the verb in negated sentences, such as Polish. For Polish, Richter 
& Sailer (2006) formulate an LRS version of the neg criterion from Haegeman & 
Zanuttini (1996), requiring that whenever a verb is in the scope of negation in 
its external content, that negation must be contributed by the verb. For English, 
there is no such contribution requirement. Nonetheless, there is a similar con- 
nection between the verb’s semantics and the negation. In (104) we attempt a 
definition of what is a negated clause. 


(104) English negated clause: 
An English clause is negated iff its internal content is in the scope of 
negation within its external content and there are no intervening 
connectives. 


This independently relevant characterization of a negated sentence is suffi- 
cient to exclude the reading in (103). The internal content of the sentence is 
answer(alex, x). While the semantic ATB exception allows the negations con- 
tributed in the conjuncts to take wide scope over the overall conjunction, this 
leads to a constellation that does not express a negated sentence. 

We have seen how we can derive the mono-propositional and the bi-proposi- 
tional readings for CNNP in LRS. To do this, we did not have to change anything 
in the analysis of StG as a non-NC language. We modified the CIC to include 
the semantic analogue of the empirically well-motivated coordinate structure 
constraint with the ATB exception to extraction from conjuncts. 


6.2.3 Split readings 


We have seen in Section 5.2.2 that LRS allows us to capture split readings of 
n-words. The important part of the lexical specification on an n-word is that 
there is a metavariable between the negation and the existential quantification 
contribution constraints, i.e., the specification is of the form ^ A[3x(...)]. We will 
show that the same is true for CNNP, in both the mono-propositional and the 
bi-propositional reading. 

We will analyze the example sentence in (105) in this subsection. Since the 
example uses the NPI brauchen ‘need’, the negation must take scope over the 
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semantic contribution of the modal verb.?? Furthermore, narrow scope of the 
existential quantifier contributed by the n-constituents is the most natural read- 
ing. Below the example, we provide the semantic representation for the mono- 
propositional reading. 


(105) a. Alex braucht [keine Briefe und keine e-Mails] 
Alex needs no letters and no e-mail messages 
(miteinander) zu vergleichen. 
with each other to compare 
b. Mono-propositional reading: 
—[3z((x(letter(x) : x € mz) ^ 1y(mess(y) : y € 7:12)) 
: compare(alex, z)) 


The analysis of this example is more or less parallel to that of the mono-propo- 
sitional reading of (91). The two conjuncts both contribute constraints ofthe form 
-A[ax(...)]. So, they both leave room between the negation and the existential 
quantifier. For the sentence without an additional modal operator, the set-valued 
discourse referent z is introduced in the scope of this negation. Consequently, 
nothing speaks against also adding the modal operator contributed by brauchen 
‘need’. 

The modal verb brauchen requires that the core meaning of the verb it embeds 
occur in its scope. In this example, the formula compare(alex, z) is required to 
be in the scope of CT This constraint is satisfied in the indicated reading as well. 

The CIC is equally satisfied: both conjuncts contribute a negation, so this nega- 
tion can outscope the overall conjunction. CIC does not require that the outscop- 
ing operator have immediate scope over the conjunction, so intervening material 


is not excluded. 
We can equally derive a bi-propositional analysis of the split reading. The se- 
mantic representation of such a reading is given in (106). 


?"The NPI requirement of brauchen ‘need’ can be expressed as an indirect contribution constraint 
in LRS, see (i). The modal verb contributes a necessity operator and requires that this operator 
be in the scope of a negation, though it does not contribute the negation. This encoding was 
proposed in Penn & Richter (2005). 


(i) brauchen: aA[O(B)] 


A more refined approach to NPIs within LRS is pursued in Richter & Soehn (2006) and Sailer 
(2009). 
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(106) a. Alex braucht [keinen Brief] und [keine e-Mail] zu 
Alex need no letter and no e-mail message to 
beantworten. 
answer 


‘Alex need not answer any letter and Alex need not answer any 
e-mail message; 
b. Bi-propositional reading: 
-LHx(letter(x) : answer(alex, x)) 
^^LBx(mess(x) : answer(alex, x)) 


In this representation, the modal operator LJ occurs twice, but the two occur- 
rences have different scopes. For this purpose, the equality up-to extension of 
the lexical entry of the coordination particle is needed. 

The constraints of the two conjuncts are as given above in (98). Combining 
them with the bi-propositional coordination particle leads to the constraint in 
(107). This constraint already contains the occurrence of the modal operator in 
the second conjunct, L(V). This anticipates the combination with the modal verb 


in the sentence and the occurrence of the modal operator in the first conjunct. 


The constraint L (V) is contributed by virtue of the equality up-to extension of 
the coordination particle. 


(107) keinen Brief und keine e-Mail: 
I[{F[x, ^ A[3xCB[letter(x)] : B’[x])]] 
AG[x, (V), 5D[3xCE[mess(x)] : Elei 


When the coordinated noun phrases combine with the verb beantworten 'an- 
swer', we get the following constraint. 


(108) keinen Brief und keine e-Mail zu beantworten: 


* JU EF[x, -A[ax(Blletter(x)] : B’[x])]] (first conjunct) 
^G[x, LI(V), AD[ax(E[mess(x)] : E'[x])]l]. (second conjunct) 
{answer(alex, x)}] (verb) 


The modal brauchen ‘need’ contributes a modal operator that takes scope over 
the internal content of the VP, answer(alex, x), which is also the internal content 
of the modal verb. The subject, Alex, only contributes the name constant alex. 
The constraint for the overall sentence is given in (109). 


(109) K[J[I[F[x, -A[3x(Blletter(x)] : B'[x])]] (first conjunct) 
^G[x, CO, AD[ax(E[mess(x)] : E'[x]]l]. (second conjunct) 
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{answer(alex, x)}], (verb) 
(U[answer(alex, x)]), (modal verb) 
alex] (subject) 


Finally, we provide the plugging that leads to the intended reading in (110). 


(110) À = O(U) = O(ax(letter(x) ` answer(alex, x))) 
B = letter(x) B' = answer(alex, x) 
D = LY(V) = Li(3x(mess(x) : answer(alex, x))) 
E — mess(x) E’ = answer(alex, x) 


F = ALI (3ax(letter(x) : answer(alex, x))) 
G = -LI(3x(mess(x) : answer(alex, x))) 
I=J=K=FAG 
= -[W(zx(letter(x) : answer(alex, x))) 
^-LI(3ax(mess(x) : answer(alex, x))) 


U = ax(letter(x) : answer(alex, x)) 
V = 3x(mess(x) : answer(alex, x)) 


The plugging in (110) satisfies the constraint from (109). The conjunction is 
the highest operator in the resulting representation. The two negations are in- 
terpreted within their respective conjuncts. The equality up-to constraint allows 
us to use the modal operator [] twice, though with not fully identical formulæ 


in the scope of the two occurrences. 

Without the equality up-to extension, the only possible reading would be a 
non-split reading, i.e., a reading in which the modal operator is in the scope of 
the existential quantifiers, given in (111). We can still derive this reading, as the 
equality up-to part is optional. 


(111) Bi-propositional reading with narrow scope of the modal operator: 
—^ax(letter(x) : Llanswer(alex, x))^^3x(mess(x) : Llanswer(alex, x)) 


Just as shown above for the structurally simpler example (103), we do not get 
a bi-propositional analysis in which there is just one negation in the overall se- 
mantic representation. In other words, the formula in (112) cannot occur as the 
semantic representation of our example sentence since there is a coordination 
intervening between the internal content of the verb, answer(alex, x), and the 
negation, i.e., this semantic representation does not express a negated sentence. 


(112) ^(Li(3x(letter(x) : answer(alex, x))) 
^LI(3x(mess(x) : answer(alex, x)))) 
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We have shown that the split readings can be derived for both the mono- 
propositional and the bi-propositional analysis of CNNPs. For the first case, we 
made use of the semantic ATB-exception incorporated into the CIC in (90). For 
the second case, we saw the effect of the equality up-to constraint and the non- 
applicability of the semantic ATB exception. 


6.2.4 Disjunction effect 


Before we close the presentation of the analysis, we should have another look 
at the disjunction effect. We saw that distributive readings only emerge under 
a bi-propositional analysis. The bi-propositional formula from (42), repeated in 
(113a), is logically equivalent to the one given in (113b), in which there is a dis- 
junction in the restrictor of the existential quantifier, i.e., the quantification takes 
any assignment for x into consideration that is a letter or an e-mail message. 


(113) a. 74x(letter(x) : write(alex, x))^^3x(mess(x) : write(alex, x)) 


b. -3x((letter(x) v mess(x)) ` write(alex, x)) 


Our analysis has a number of attractive features: we can assume a surface- 
oriented syntactic analysis, i.e., an analysis in terms of noun phrase coordination, 
and the conjunction particle und 'and' is translated as ordinary boolean conjunc- 
tion. Nonetheless, we derive a bi-propositional semantic representation which is 
equivalent to a disjunctive mono-propositional representation. 

We can now turn to the contrast between CNNP and the negation of conjoined 
indefinite noun phrases, illustrated in examples (25) and (26) above. The contrast 
only arises in cases in which a bi-propositional reading is possible. We observed 
that CNNP does not allow for a “not both" reading, while this reading is readily 
available for negated conjoined indefinites. We exclude the “not both” reading 
for CNNP as a consequence of deriving the disjunction effect. 

We will show how we derive the “not both" reading for conjoined indefinite 
noun phrases. We repeat the relevant sentence in (114). Again, we use the NPI- 
verb brauchen ‘need’ to guarantee that the negation is interpreted in the embed- 
ded clause. For the purpose of this subsection, we are only interested in narrow 
scope readings of the indefinite noun phrases. 


(114) Alex glaubt nicht, dass Monika eine Vorlesung und ein Seminar zu 
Alex believes not that Monikaa lecture anda seminar to 
halten braucht. 
teach need 


"Alex doesn't think that Monika need teach a lecture and a seminar. 
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Before considering the example in (114), we will start with the simpler sentence 
in (115). This example has neither a modal nor an attitude predicate, but will still 
allow us to describe the relevant readings. 


(115) Es stimmt nicht, dass Monika eine Vorlesung und ein Seminar hält. 
it is true not that Monikaa lecture and a seminar teaches 


‘It is not true that Monika teaches a lecture and a seminar. 


If we interpret the embedded sentence first and then add a negation through 
the main clause, we arrive at the semantic representation in (116) with a wide- 
scope negation over the conjunction. By de Morgan's laws, this is logically equiv- 
alent to a disjunction of two negated formulae. 


(116) -(3x(lecture(x) : teach(monika, x)) 
^ix(seminar(x) : teach(monika, x))) 
= (oax(lecture(x) : teach(monika, x))) 
v(-3x(seminar(x) : teach(monika, x))) 


The formule in (116) are true as long as Monika does not teach both a lecture 
and a seminar. This covers the “neither” case, but is weaker in that it is also 
compatible with a situation in which Monika teaches a lecture but not a seminar, 
or the other way around. 

We can now turn to the more complex example in (114). This example includes 
a modal verb to ensure a neg-raising reading. In the following, we will, however, 
ignore the semantic contribution of the modal verb. In an LRS analysis of neg- 
raising, Sailer (2006) assumes that the negation that is syntactically part of the 
matrix clause is interpreted inside the embedded clause. This leads to the seman- 
tic representation in (117). 


(117) believe(alex, -(ix(lecture(x) : teach(monika, x)) 
^ix(seminar(x) : teach(monika, x)))) 


This formula expresses the “not both” reading. This shows that we correctly 
derive the difference between CNNP and coordinated non-negative indefinites 
in the scope of negation. 


7 Consequences of the analysis 


In this section, we will put our analysis of CNNP in StG in the context of related 
data: First, we will look at CNNP in languages with negative concord, Section 7.1. 
Second, we will compare CNNP to coordination with the negative coordination 
particles neither... nor in Section 7.2. 
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7.1 Application to NC languages 


A basic assumption of the LRS approach to negation is that there is no differ- 
ence in the lexical specifications of n-words in NC and non-NC languages. The 
differences lie in the interpretational strategies and in the inventory of words as- 
sociated with negation. Since coordination structures are exempt from the nega- 
tion faithfulness constraint in StG, a semantic representation can be derived that 
is based on the same mechanism that we use for negative concord, namely the 
identity of semantic contributions. 

This leads to the prediction that NC-languages should behave just like StG 
with respect to the interpretation of CNNP. In this paper, we cannot fully explore 
this prediction. We will briefly consider French, an optional NC language, but 
have to postpone the application to an obligatory NC language such as Polish. 

A French CNNP-sentence is given in (118). The sentence has the same truth 
conditions as the corresponding StG example sentences. In particular, we get the 
disjunction effect, i.e., a “neither” reading. 


(118) [Aucun train et aucun [bus ou car]] ne partait de la gare de 
no train and no bus or coach NM left from the station of 
Meaux ... 

Meaux 

‘Neither trains nor buses or coaches left from Meaux station: 
(www.leparisien.fr/seine-et-marne-77/meaux-bloques-a-la-gare-les- 
voyageurs-pas-en-colere-mais-resignes-07-02-2018-7546974.php, 
2018-04-28) 


French also allows negated conjuncts to act as complements of a collective 
verb. This is shown in (119).%* This points to a mono-propositional analysis for 
French CNNP. 


(119) Léon’ a comparé [aucuns romans et aucuns poèmes]. 
Léo NM has compared no novels and no poems 
‘There are no novel-poem pairs such that Léo compared the novel and 
the poem: 


To complete the similarity between French and StG, we find split readings in 
French as well, see (120). 


“The availability of a mono-propositional reading seems to be as restricted as in StG, i.e., many 
speakers may reject this reading. 
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(120) Monique n’ est obligée de diriger [aucune communication et aucun 
Monique NM is obliged to give no lecture and no 
séminaire]. 
seminar 
‘It is not the case that Monique is obliged to teach a lecture and a 
seminar: 


We take this parallel behavior as support for our approach: The lexical encod- 
ing of n-words is the same in NC and non-NC languages, but they show different 
interpretational strategies in headed structures. In coordinated structures, how- 
ever, there are no differences in the interpretation strategies, consequently, the 
same readings obtain, independently of a language's NC status. 

Given the repertoire of negation-related expressions in French and the inter- 
pretation strategies of French, the negative determiner aucun ‘no’ is not as com- 
mon as its StG counterpart kein-. Again, this is independent of the different NC 
statuses of French and StG. Standard English is a non-NC language like StG, but, 
just as French, uses verbal negation more frequently than StG. Therefore, nega- 
tive determiners are much less common in English than they are in StG. 


7.2 CNNP vs. neither nor 


We have characterized CNNP as giving rise to a “neither” reading in many places 
in this paper. Whereas CNNP has not received systematic attention in the litera- 
ture, negative conjunctions of the neither nor-type have been explored (de Swart 
2001; Doetjes 2005; Gajié 2016). 

Sticking to StG data, we see that neither nor conjuncts as in (121) cannot serve 
as a collective antecedent for a reciprocal pronoun. 


(121) ?* Alex hat [weder einen Roman noch ein Gedicht] miteinander 
Alexhas neithera novel nor a poem with each other 
verglichen. 
compared 
# "There is no novel-poem pair such that Alex compared the novel with 
the poem: 


The same can be shown with an inherently reflexive collective predicate in 
(122). 


(122) ?* [Weder ein Kind noch ein Erwachsener] haben sich getroffen. 
neithera child nor an adult have REFL met 


# ‘There had not been a meeting between a child and an adult’ 
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Based on these observations, we conjecture that weder noch ‘neither nor’ al- 
ways gives rise to a bi-propositional semantic representation. This is in line with 
Winter (2001: 33), who argues that all coordination particles except for and and 
its cognates in other languages trigger a bi-propositional analysis. 

The example in (123) shows that we can find split readings with weder noch 
‘neither nor’, which is parallel to what we found with the bi-propositional read- 
ings in CNNP-sentences. 


(123) Monika braucht [weder einen Vortrag noch ein Seminar] zu halten. 
Monika need neither a lecture nor a seminar to teach 


‘Monika need not teach a lecture and Monika need not teach a seminar? 


We will not give an analysis of weder noch ‘neither nor’, especially since we do 
not want to commit ourselves to a particular syntactic analysis for the conjunc- 
tion particles. The data discussed in this subsection, however, suggest that an 
LRS analysis would include lexical entries for the conjunction particles that are 
like the lexical entry for bi-propositional und 'and' in (77), but include a negation. 
This is sketched in (124). 


(124) weder noch ‘neither nor’: {(-F[x] ^ ^G[x D. F/U ~ G/V 


In this section, we briefly explored the consequences and predictions of our 
analysis of CNNP in StG to two related phenomena - CNNP in an optional NC 
language and neither nor coordination. 


8 Anaphoric relations among the conjuncts 


It is essential for our analysis of the bi-propositional reading that the two con- 
joined noun phrases have the same index. While this is an example of a one-to- 
many relation - the same index being used in two conjuncts - it might have 
undesired consequences. A potentially problematic example is given in (125). In 
this example, the second conjunct contains a pronoun that is coindexed with the 
first conjunct, but the second conjunct refers to a different entity.°° 


(125) a. Alex adores [a French actress]; and [(some of) her; films] ;. 


b. = Alex adores [a French actress]; and Alex adores [(some of) her; 


films] ;. 


#The classical example of this constellation is given in (i), which is discussed in Moltmann (1992: 
24), for example. 


(i) Every man and his dog left. 
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In this section, we will first look at such data independently of negation, then 
we will discuss corresponding constellations for CNNP cases. 


8.1 Anaphoric relations in non-negated conjuncts 


To get a better idea of the correct analysis of sentences such as (125), it is worth 
looking at analogous examples with other determiners. In (126), a universal de- 
terminer is used. As above, the anaphorical relation between the conjoined NPs 
is possible. Nonetheless, a bi-clausal paraphrase as in (126b) is not possible, as the 
universal quantifier does not easily allow for cross-sentential anaphora (Kamp 
1981). This shows that these data cannot be captured in a straightforward way 
in an analysis that uses (126b) as the syntactic basis for the surface noun phrase 
conjunction in (126a). 


(126) a Alex adores [every French actress]; and [(some of) her; films];. 


b. * Alex adores [every French actress]; and Alex adores [(some of) her; 


films]. 


The data are equally problematic for both our mono-propositional and our bi- 
propositional approach. A mono-propositional analysis will be confronted with 
the same problem as (126b), i.e., the universal quantifier contributed in the first 
conjunct only has scope within the first conjunct and cannot bind a variable 
in the second conjunct. It is furthermore doubtful that we can pursue a mono- 
propositional analysis for the sentences (125a) or (126a). The sentences use a 
distributive predicate and, as we saw above, mono-propositional readings are 
dispreferred. The anaphoric relation in the given sentences is, however, unprob- 
lematic. 

The problem for the bi-propositional approach is different. Our bi-proposi- 
tional semantic representations rely on using the same discourse referent marker 
for both conjuncts. This does not seem possible in examples like (125a) and (126a). 

We will show how the present approach can be extended to capture the data 
with anaphoric relations across the conjuncts. The basic idea of our analysis will 
be that the quantifier in the first conjunct in (125a) and (126a) takes wide scope 
over both conjuncts. To achieve this, we will apply an existential split, i.e., we will 
introduce an additional existential quantifier in the scope of the overt quantifier. 
Let us introduce the necessary tools step by step. 

(127a) shows a simple quantified formula in which the variable x is bound. 
In (127b), the scope of the determiner is enhanced by an existential quantifier 
binding the variable x. The original quantifier, O binds a new variable, y, and we 
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need to replace all free occurrences of x in the restrictor of Q with y. In the scope 
of the quantifier, the restrictor of the existential quantifier is the formula x = y. 
As indicated, the two expressions in (127a) and (127b) are logically equivalent. 


(127) For each variable x, y, each formula ¢, y that has no free occurrence of y, 
and for each determiner Q: 


a. Ox(9: di 

b. = Qy(p{x/y) : 3ax(x = y : d 
where ¢$(x/y) is a formula that is identical to ¢ but with every free 
occurrence of x replaced with y.*° 


Existential split has no truth-conditional effect, but it allows us to introduce 
a new variable in the scope of the determiner. So far, the lexical contribution 
of a logical determiner always had the form in (127a). We propose that it can, 
alternatively, have the form in (127b). The corresponding lexical specifications 
for every are given in (128). 


(128) a. Simple specification: *vx(A[x] : A’[x]) 
b. Split specification: *vyCA[x](x/y)) ` B[ax(x = y : A'[x]D) 


The split specification makes it necessary to change our variable management. 
Now there are two variables associated with the noun phrase, x and y. The vari- 
able y will be used internal to the noun phrase, i.e., as the discourse referent 
marker of the noun and the determiner. The variable x is used outside the noun 
phrase, for argument-identification, i.e. linking. Therefore, this variable is used 
as the discourse referent marker of the quantified NP. As the variable x will be 
related to the verb’s argument structure, it is this variable that will be used for 
anaphoric binding. The variable y, on the other hand, is essential for all other 
cases of binding and coreference. This includes binding into another conjunct, 
as in example (126a). This is shown in (129), where we indicate the discourse 
referent marker for the bi-propositional reading on each noun, each determiner, 
and each noun phrase in the conjunction. In addition we mark the variable bound 
by the determiner in the noun phrases with an exclamation mark. In the second 
conjunct, the determiner some and the head noun films have the same discourse 
referent marker x and this is also the variable bound by the quantifier. In the first 
conjunct the head noun has the discourse referent marker y, which is bound by 
the universal quantifier, marked as y!. However, the discourse referent marker 
of the determiner and the first conjunct is x. 


3°We use this idionsyncratic notation for the replacement of subexpressions instead of the more 
common [x/y] to avoid ambiguous use of the square brackets. 
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(129) Alex adores [every French actress,], and [some,; of her, films,], 


This example shows that, as before, the discourse referent of each nominal 
head is bound by its quantificational determiner, and the discourse referent mark- 
er of the quantificational determiner is the same as that of the noun phrase. How- 
ever, these two relations are now split over two variables: y for the nominal head 
and x for the noun phrase every actress in our example. 

The corresponding constraints on the discourse referent markers are given in 
(130). In all previous LRS publications, the discourse referent marker was shared 
between a mother node and its head daughter. We have to change this in such 
a way that it percolates from the non-head daughter in cases in which the non- 
head daughter is a logical determiner. 


(130) a. Ina head-specifier phrase with a non-head with a quantificational 
external content, the discourse referent marker of the phrase is 
identical with that of the specifier. 


b. In all other cases, the discourse referent marker of the head and 
the mother are identical. 


The new percolation mechanism is illustrated for our example in (131). 


(131) a. actress: actress(y) 
b. every: *vy(A[y] : Blax(x = y : A'[x]D 
c. every actress: *Wy(A[actress(y)] : B[3x(x = y : A'[x]D 


The new, split, encoding of the quantifiers opens up the possibility to insert 
operators that are in the scope ofthe quantifier but have scope over the embedded 
existential. This option is indicated in (128b) by the metavariable B. 

We can now capture the examples with anaphoric binding into the second 
conjunct using the existentially split version of the determiner. In these cases, 
the semantics of the second conjunct will be within the external content of the 
first conjunct. In (132) this is shown for the bi-propositional analysis of sentence 
(126a). 


(132)  Bi-propositional representation of example (126a): 


vy(actress( y) : 
(3x(x = y : adore(alex, x)) ^ 3x(film-of(x, y) : adore(alex, x)))) 


As in the simple cases discussed in Section 4.1, the two conjuncts have identical 
discourse referent markers, x, and they have the same expression in their scope, 
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adore(alex, x). What is new is that the universal quantifier, Vy, contributed in 
the first conjunct constituent takes scope over both conjuncts in the semantic 
representation. There, it binds the variable y and can, now, bind an occurrence 
of this variable in the second conjunct as well. 

The cases with anaphoric relations from the first conjunct into the second 
conjunct are not licensed by the CIC as stated in (90). The universal quantifier in 
(132) is contributed inside the first conjunct daughter only, yet it has scope over 
the entire conjunction. We think that this type of wide scope is, nonetheless, an 
instance of the ATB exception, as it is only possible if the quantifier binds a vari- 
able in the second conjunct. Seen this way, the second conjunct does contribute 
some part of the operator that takes wide scope, namely the variable that it binds. 
To have a general term for this, we will define the notion of anchoring as in (133). 


(133) A semantic expression A is anchored in a constituent c iff it is 
contributed by c or it binds a variable that is contributed in c. 


The more tolerant version of the ATB exception that we are going to pursue 
in this section has been put forward in Fox (1995) and Sauerland (2003). They 
assume that raising a quantifier is possible out of the first conjunct when it binds 
a trace in the first conjunct and a variable in the second conjunct.?/ The following 
can be considered an LRS adaptation of their proposal. 

Before we can state the final version of the ATB exception, we need to address 
a technical issue: in existentially split readings, the overall quantifier is only con- 
tributed by one of the conjuncts, and so is everything in its restrictor — actress(y) 
in our example. This can be seen as an instance of semantic pied-piping, i.e., the ex- 
pression actress(y) may occur outside the representation of the conjunct daugh- 
ter in which it is contributed because it is the restrictor of the quantifier that 
takes wide scope. 

To allow for semantic pied-piping and to restrict it at the same time, we intro- 
duce the notion of contributionally closedness up-to, defined in (134). This notion 
allows us to refer to a set of semantic contributions that form a contingent ex- 
pression with a potential hole in it. 


(134) Contributional closedness up-to: 
For each set of expressions ® and each expression y, ® is 
contributionally closed up-to y, ®/y, iff there exists an expression ¢ such 
that every subexpression of ¢ is an element of ® or a subexpression of y, 
and y and every element of ® is a subexpression of d 


?'Both of these publications mention Ruys (1993) as the original source of this generalization. 
Unfortunately, we were not able to get hold of a copy of that work. 
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The usefulness of this definition for our analysis is clear when we look at our 
analysis in (132), repeated in (135a). Contributional closedness up-to allows us 
to separate the semantic representation into two parts: the representation of the 
conjunction, which is the expression y from the definition, given in (135b), and 
the contributions for the first conjunct that occur outside of the conjunction, i.e. 
the set ® from the definition, which is stated as a meta-expression in (135c). 


(135) a. Vy(actress(y) : 
(3x(x = y : adore(alex, x)) ^ 3x(film(x, y) : adore(alex, x))) 
b. (ax(x = y : adore(alex, x)) ^ ax(film(x, y) : adore(alex, x))) 
c. Vy(actress(y) : A) 


In this example, the set contains the following expressions: the variable 
y, the constant actress, the formula actress(y), and the quantified expression 
Vy(actress(y) : A). The overall formula in (135a) is the expression $ from the 
definition. All its subexpressions are either in (135c) or in (135b). Consequently, 
the expressions that are outside the conjunction constitute a set that is contribu- 
tionally closed up-to the conjunction. 

The universally quantified expression Vy(actress(y) : A) is not only contribu- 
tionally closed up-to the conjunction in (1352), it is also anchored in the second 
conjunct, because her in the second conjunct daughter also contributes the vari- 
able, y, which is bound by the universal quantifier. We think that these are exactly 
the two constraints determining when a semantic ATB exception is possible. 

We can use the notions of anchoring and contributionally closedness up-to in 
our final formulation of the CIC in (136). 


(136) Conjunct integrity constraint with semantic ATB exception (CIC, final 
version) 
For each H contributed by one conjunct daughter, 
e H must not occur in a conjunct in which it is not contributed, 
e H may only have scope over the overall conjunction if it is 
anchored in the other conjunct daughter as well, and 
e H may only occur outside the conjunction if it is part of some 
subset of the contributions of its conjunct that is contributionally 
closed up-to some formula that contains the conjunction. 


In this reformulation, we no longer require the wide-scope element to be con- 
tributed in both conjuncts. It is enough if it is anchored in the sense defined in 
(133). The semantic representations with existential split discussed in this section 
satisfy this final version of the CIC. 
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Existential split also applies to the mono-propositional analysis. We can 
change our running example to enforce a mono-propositional reading. 


(137) Every actress; and one of her; fans met right after the premiere. 


The semantic representation of this sentence is given in (138). The universal 
quantifier takes intermediate scope between the existential quantifier over the 
discourse referent of the conjunction, 3z(...), and the conjunction.*® 


(138) Mono-propositional representation of example (137): 


3z(Vy(actress(y) : 
(Gx(x = y : x € mz) AAv(fan-of(v, y) : v € m42))) : 
meet(z)) 


The pronoun her can now be bound by every French actress as the universal 
quantifier has wide scope over the conjunction. The mentioned intermediate 
scope of the universal quantifier in (138) seems to be obligatory. In particular, 
it cannot take scope over 3z(...). This cannot follow from the lexical specification 
of the mono-propositional conjunction particle, as our analysis of the standard 
CNNP cases relies heavily on the possibility that material from inside conjuncts 
can take wide sope over the group/pair individual z. Consequently, it must be 
a constraint on the existential split, i.e., there needs to be a constraint on how 
close the added wide-scope quantifier and the embedded existential quantifier 
dx(x = y : ...) must be. 

The analysis outlined above predicts the availability of anaphoric relations be- 
tween the two conjuncts. At the same time, we also predict the contrast between 
noun phrase conjunction and clausal conjunction in (126). In a mono-clausal syn- 
tactic analysis, we expect that a universal quantifier can have scope over the rest 
of the clause. In a bi-clausal syntactic structure, no such wide scope is possible, 
and cross-sentential dynamic effects are excluded by the non-dynamicity of the 
universal quantifier. To achieve this, we adjusted the CIC in such a way that we 
allow for semantic ATB exceptions in the case of binding. 


38To allow for this additional universal quantifier, we need to allow that the conjunction, FAG, is 
not an immediate subterm of the restrictor of 3z. The necessary lexical specification is given in 
(i), where F' is a new metavariable that indicates the possibility of additional material taking 
scope over the conjunction. 


DI und: *3z(F'[(CF[x € mz] a G[y € zz] : H[zp 
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8.2 Anaphoric relations in CNNP 


Some speakers reject all anaphoric links between the conjuncts in CNNP con- 
structions, others accept them when a bi-propositional reading is available. 
Those speakers who have difficulties getting mono-propositional readings in 
the first place, find such readings even less acceptable if there is an anaphoric 
relation between the two conjuncts. Finally, some speakers have no prob- 
lem with anaphoric relations under any of the readings. These three distinct 
judgement patterns are shown in (139), where the first sentence illustrates a 
bi-propositionally interpretable structure, the second sentence an only mono- 
propositionally interpretable case. 


(139) a. */ ok/ ok Alex mag [keine französische Schauspielerin]; und [keinen 
Alexlikes no French actress and none 
ihrer; Filme]. 
of her films. 
b. */*/ ok Alex vergleicht [kein Buch]; und [keine seiner; 
Alex compared no book and none ofits 


Verfilmungen]; (miteinander). 


movie renderings (with each other) 


We will discuss the two readings separately. The fact that anaphoric relations 
appear to be less available for the mono-propositional reading meshes well with 
the overall tendency that the mono-propositional reading is less easily accessible 
than the bi-propositional one. 

Let us first consider hypothetical bi-propositional analyses of sentence (1392), 
given in (140) and (141). If the existential quantifier of the first conjunct takes 
wide scope over the conjunction, so must its negation. For this to be possible, 
the negation contributed inside the second conjunct daughter has to take wide 
scope over the conjunction as well, to be a semantic ATB exception. 

In (140), however, the negation contributed by the second conjunct daughter is 
part of the second conjunct in the semantic representation. Consequently, there 
is a violation of the CIC. 


(140) Hypothetical bi-propositional analysis of (139a), first option 


# ^3y(actress(x) : 
(3x(x = y : like(alex, x)) ^ ^3x(film(x, y) : like(alex, x)))) 


The semantic representation in (141) respects the CIC. Here, there is only one 
negation, which takes scope over the entire conjunction. 
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(141) Hypothetical bi-propositional analysis of (139a), second option 


# —1y(actress(x) : 
(3x(x = y : like(alex, x)) ^ 3x(film(x, y) : like(alex, x)))) 


This formula represents a reading in which there is no actress such that Alex 
likes both her and some of her films. This would leave the option that Alex likes 
some French actress, but just not her films. This is, however, not a possible read- 
ing of the sentence, and our principles correctly exclude it: as in (103), this for- 
mula cannot express a sentential negation because there is a logical connective 
intervening between the internal content of the verb, like(alex, x), and the nega- 
tion. Consequently, there is no well-formed bi-propositional analysis of example 
(139a). 

This raises the question what interpretation those speakers have who accept 
sentence (139a). We will argue that the pronoun in the second conjunct in (139a) 
is not bound by the quantifier from the first conjunct. This argument is parallel 
to the argumentation for e-type pronouns in Evans (1977; 1980). First, if the pro- 
noun in the second conjunct were bound, we would get a reading like (141). But 
such a reading is not available for the sentence. Second, we require that for all 
disliked actresses, all their films are also disliked, not just some. The pronoun 
in the second conjunct in (139a) is interpreted with respect to the set of disliked 
actresses, i.e. to what is called the RefSet in the literature on cross-sentential 
anaphora such as Nouwen (2003) or Lücking & Ginzburg (2019). Consequently, 
we can give a paraphrase for the sentence in which the possessive pronoun is 
replaced with a definite noun phrase, see (142). 


(142) Alex mag keine franzósische Schauspielerin und keinen Film [von den 
franzósischen Schauspielerinnen, die Alex nicht mag ]. 


"Alex likes no French actress and no movie [of the French actresses that 
Alex doesn't like]: 


We cannot propose a treatment of this type of pronouns in this paper, but the 
resulting semantic representation of a sentence like (139a) could look as in (143). 


(143) Sketch of an e-type analysis of (1392): 
—ax(actress(x) : like(alex, x)) ^ ^3x(film(x, Y) : like(alex, x)), 
where Y is the set Ax.(actress(x) ^ -like(alex, x)). 


The important aspect of this representation is that the variable management 
for our analysis of bi-propositional readings is not problematic. The discourse 
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referent marker in both conjuncts is the same variable, x. The overall sentence is 
negated as its internal content, like(alex, x) is in the scope of negation with no in- 
tervening connective. Finally, the possessive pronoun is interpreted as referring 
to the RefSet, Y, i.e., to the set of all actresses that Alex does not like. 

We showed that there is a difference between the cases with real binding into 
the second conjunct and the cases of more discourse-like pronouns in CNNP. We 
have to leave for future research the reasons for why many speakers do not easily 
get the last kind of reading. 

Next, we turn to (139b), a sentence in which the conditions for a mono-pro- 
positional reading are met. The mono-propositional analysis of the sentence is 
shown in (144). 


(144) Mono-propositional analysis of (139b) 


-3z(3y(book(y) : 
Gx(x = y:x€7mz)^av(film-rendering(w, y) : v € x>12)) 
: compare(alex, z)))) 


This semantic representation meets the CIC. Each of the conjoined noun 
phrases contributes a negation, so the negation can take wide scope over the 
overall conjunction as a semantic ATB exception. 

Similarly, the quantifier which we get by the existential split, 3y(book(y) : ...) 
in (144) is anchored in both conjuncts: it is contributed in the first and binds a 
variable, y, in the second. Given this constellation, there should be no problem 
with the reading in (144), i.e., our constraints are formulated in such a way that 
binding into the second conjunct should be possible in a mono-propositional 
reading. 

Since not all speakers accept this constellation, we will show how it can be 
excluded. One difference between this reading and the earlier, well-formed, ex- 
amples of split readings is that the two elements that take scope over the entire 
conjunction are separated from each another. In the present example, the existen- 
tial quantifier 3z(...) intervenes between the negation and 3y(...). If this reasoning 
is on the right track, all elements from inside individual conjuncts that take scope 
over the entire conjunction need to form a contributionally closed up-to constella- 
tion. In other words, the speakers who do not accept (144) have a stricter version 
of the last clause of the CIC from (136) in which all conjunct-internal contribu- 
tions that take wide scope need to to be part of a single set which is contribu- 
tionally closed up-to the conjunction. Such a formulation is given in (145). 
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(145) Strict version of the last clause of the CIC: 
e all H that occur outside the conjunction are part of some subset of 
the contributions of their conjunct that is contributionally closed 
up to some formula that contains the conjunction. 


With this formulation, the semantic representation in (144) is excluded. There 
are two hypothetical representations that would not violate this constraint: one 
in which 3y(...) takes scope over 3z(...), and one in which the negation takes 
narrow scope inside the restrictor of 3z(...). These two constellations are sketched 
in (146a) and (146b), respectively. We show that they violate other constraints. 


(146) a —3y(book(y) : 3z(3ix(x = y : x € mz) ^ av(film(v, y) : v € 742) 
: compare(alex, z))) 
b. 3z(23y(book(y) : (ax(x = y : x € mz) ^xv(film(v, y) : v € 7>12))) 
: compare(alex, z)) 


In (146a), the quantifier contributed in the first conjunct takes wide scope over 
the group/pair object z. In our discussion below (138), we argued that such a 
constellation should be excluded on independent grounds by a - yet to be de- 
fined - constraint on what material may intervene between the two quantifiers 
contributed by an existentially split determiner. 

In the representation in (146b), the negation is in the restrictor of the quantifier 
over the pair individuals. Consequently, the internal content of the verb is not in 
the scope of negation, the sentence is not negated. 

We have discussed possible bi- and mono-propositional analyses of CNNP 
with anaphoric relations between the two conjuncts. We showed that there can- 
not be proper binding in the bi-propositional analysis. To the extent that some 
speakers can interpret such sentences, the pronoun in the second conjunct is not 
bound by the negative indefinite in the first conjunct but refers to the RefSet es- 
tablished in the first conjunct. For the mono-propositional analysis, the situation 
is different: there are two versions of the CIC, the weaker version in (136), and 
the stronger version in (145). Speakers with the weak version accept CNNPs with 
an anaphoric relation, speakers with the strong version do not. 

Since the mechanisms for the bi- and the mono-propositional readings are 
independent of each other in our analysis, it is possible that some speakers accept 
the mono-propositional case but not the bi-propositional one. However, mono- 
propositional readings are less easily available even in the absence of anaphoric 
relations. Therefore, we are not surprised that we have not yet found a speaker 
accepting an anaphoric relation in the mono-propositional case but not in the 
bi-propositional case. 
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LRS allows for using the same semantic material in different contexts. We 
showed that assuming identical discourse referent markers for conjoined noun 
phrases in a bi-propositional reading is compatible with syntactic configurations 
in which a pronoun in the second conjunct is anaphorically related to the first 
conjunct. 


9 Conclusion 


We presented a first systematic analysis of conjoined negative noun phrases 
(CNNP), a phenomenon whose discussion has previously been restricted to 
side remarks or footnotes. Our analysis combines an existing analysis of nega- 
tion with a negation-independently developed analysis of coordination. In other 
words, we did not need any CNNP-specific assumptions. 

It is an important property of CNNP that its readings do not seem to differ be- 
tween NC and non-NC languages. We attributed this to the fact that coordination 
is subject to an across-the-board constraint, which is a cross-linguistically robust 
property of coordination. The NC/non-NC distinction is argued to be based on 
interpretation constraints that are not at work in coordination. 

A constraint-based system of semantic combinatorics such as LRS proved to be 
apt for modeling the data. LRS is inherently one-to-many friendly. The constraint- 
based perspective allows a fresh view on the semantic contributions of lexical 
items and on interpretation strategies at the phrasal level: by using a particular 
lexical item, a speaker constrains the semantic representation to contain some 
constants, variables, etc; by using a particular syntactic construction, the speaker 
constrains the way in which these pieces of our semantic representation lan- 
guage are combined. The first property makes it very natural to assume that 
several lexical items require the same semantic constant or operator to occur in 
the semantic representation. The second property shows that LRS treats ambigu- 
ity as the norm rather than the exception and, at the same time, emphasizes the 
role of syntax and of general interpretation strategies to reduce the amount of 
ambiguity. 

We motivated the semantic across-the-board constraint by its analogy to ATB 
constraints in syntax. Its syntactic analogue has been shown to be reducible to 
an independent semantic effect in Chaves (2012). The same will, hopefully, be 
true for the version presented in this paper. In its current version, it provides a 
good starting point for further research in this direction. As it stands, it seems to 
us that the CIC is valid in both NC and non-NC languages. 

In our analysis, we treat CNNP as a residual syntactic construction in StG 
that requires a negative-concord style interpretation. The relatively clear reading 
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judgements on CNNP help us make this point here. In their work on French, 
Burnett et al. (2015) show that while French is an optional NC language, there are 
preferences for particular readings depending on the syntactic constellation, the 
context, but also on some extra-linguistic properties. A constraint-based system 
like LRS will allow us to derive all possible readings and, at the same time, to 
formulate empirically motivated constraints to exclude readings or to impose 
strong contextual conditions on readings. 


Abbreviations 

ATB Across-the-board 

CIC Conjunct integrity constraint 

CNNP  Conjunction of negative noun phrases 
CPS Coordination parallelism constraint 
CSC Coordinate structure constraint 

DN Double negation (reading) 

HPSG  Head-driven Phrase Structure Grammar 
LF Logical Form 

LRS Lexical Resource Semantics 

NC Negative concord 

NM Negative marker (French ne, Polish nie) 
n-word Negative indefinite determiner or pronoun 
SN Single negation (reading) 

StG Standard German 

TLF Transparent Logical Form 
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In the literature on idioms, conjunction modification is understood as involving a 
modifier that does not lexically belong to the idiom at hand, modifying the literal 
meaning of a noun in that idiom while the idiomatic meaning of the expression as a 
whole is preserved. The construction relies on the hearer perceiving the idiomatic 
meaning of the whole and the literal meaning of a part of it simultaneously and 
in conjunction. We investigate instances of naturally occurring examples of four 
semantically non-decomposable verb-phrase idioms (two English, two German) 
whose complements contain such a modifier. We examine the possible interpre- 
tations and the contextual conditions of these idiom-modifier combinations. They 
are particularly interesting instances of one-to-many relations between form and 
meaning. 


1 Introduction 


In any comprehensive investigation of one-to-many relations between form and 
meaning, there is no way around idioms. In nearly all cases, the string that can be 
interpreted as an idiom (e.g. pull x’s leg ^»j; ‘playfully deceive x’) can also be in- 
terpreted literally (pull x’s leg —j;, ‘pull x’s leg’), so that one and the same string 
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provides several meanings. This becomes especially obvious in so-called conjunc- 
tion modification (Ernst 1981), in which a modifier inserted into the nominal com- 
plement of a verb-phrase idiom modifies the literal meaning of the noun, while 
the idiom as a whole is still understood in its idiomatic meaning (pull x’s tattooed 
leg ~ig ‘playfully deceive x’ and —; ‘x has a tattooed leg’).! The perceived in- 
terpretation of the resulting expression requires both the idiomatic meaning of 
the idiom and the literal meaning of the idiom’s noun. 

Overall, Ernst (1981) distinguishes three types of modification in what he calls 
“extraneous” modifiers in idioms (i.e. modifiers that are not part of the idiom 
itself): internal modification, external modification, and conjunction modifica- 
tion.” The aim of this paper is to explain this tripartite division of idiom modifi- 
cation and then to focus on conjunction modification and corpus examples that 
fall into this category. As our discussion will show (and as Ernst 1981 already 
emphasizes as well), it is not always uncontroversial which one(s) of the three 
categories of idiom modification a specific example falls into. Such complications 
might ultimately lead to a revision of Ernst’s characterizations of the three classes 
or toa different theory of idiom modification altogether. With our present discus- 
sion, we want to contribute to a better understanding of the empirical situation 
as a necessary foundation to such a revised theory. 

The paper is structured as follows. First, we will give a short introduction to 
Ernst's tripartite division of idiom modification (Section 2). We will then zoom 
in on conjunction modification and present corpus data on two English and two 
German semantically non-decomposable verb phrase idioms with the meaning 
‘die’ (kick the bucket, bite the dust, den Löffel abgeben ‘(lit.) pass on the spoon’, and 
ins Gras beißen '(lit.) bite into the grass’) that include an extra modifier. We did 
not always agree on how these idiom-modifier combinations are to be analyzed 
(Section 3). Before we conclude our paper (Section 5), we will point to some idiom 
examples beyond modification that nonetheless seem to be analyzable in a similar 
way to conjunction modification (Section 4). 

Our discussion of semantic interpretation will remain mostly nontechnical, 
although we have a suitably expressive logical language in mind for semantic 
representations when we explicate the meaning of our examples in English para- 
phrases. How these representations are to be built from the representations of 


Here and in the following, we italicize those words that belong to the idiom, underline the 
modifier(s), and put single quotation marks around the meaning representations, which we 
state informally by means of natural language (English) expressions. 

? As far as we know and as Stathi (2007: 83) states as well, Ernst (1981) is the first to systematically 
look into modification in idioms. Since our purpose is mainly to study naturally occurring data, 
rather than to provide a complete account, we will not discuss other, more recent papers on 
modification (see, for instance, Stathi 2007; Cserép 2010; McClure 2011; Sailer 2017). 
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words, or how the representations of larger semantically non-decomposable id- 
ioms enter the semantic composition mechanism, is an important question, but 
it is not the focus of the present discussion. Only with an explicit system that an- 
swers these questions and governs a precise semantic composition mechanism 
could we begin a serious investigation of issues concerning compositionality, 
which are regularly and naturally raised in connection with the analysis of id- 
ioms. 

When we use the term compositionality here, it is meant as a broad reference to 
a semantic composition operation that starts from simple or phrasal lexical units 
(the latter being possibly necessary for semantically non-decomposable idioms) 
and constructs the representations of larger units from them, conditional on syn- 
tactic structure. When we say for some examples, following common parlance, 
that we do not know how to analyze them compositionally, this means that we 
are unsure how to spell out a composition operation in this sense in full detail. It 
is not to be understood as a technical statement about the relationship between 
the syntax and semantic composition mechanism(s) of the grammar framework 
of choice in which the operation would have to be expressed.? 


2 Ernst’s tripartite division of idiom modification 


According to Ernst (1981), modification in idioms is — at least in principle - three- 
way ambiguous between external modification, internal modification, and con- 
junction modification. Context and world knowledge narrow down the interpre- 
tative options that the semantics provides on the basis of the combination of the 
meaning of the modifier and the meaning of the idiom. 

Ifan idiom has internal semantic structure in the sense that its “particular words 
[...] correspond to specific independent elements in the idiom’s semantic repre- 
sentation” (Ernst 1981: 67), as in pull strings (jg ‘use connections’) or jump on 
the bandwagon (^»j4 ‘join a movement’), the idiom allows for all three modifica- 
tion options. Following Nunberg et al. (1994), we call such idioms semantically 
decomposable. If, by contrast, the idiom has no internal semantic structure, as in 
kick the bucket Gau ‘die’) or tighten one's belt Gau ‘economize’), internal modi- 
fication is impossible. These idioms we call semantically non-decomposable.* 


3Two authors of the present paper have a preference for a constraint-based semantics in HPSG 
for which compositionality in the traditional sense does not hold, although it formulates a 
precise systematic relationship between syntactic structure and semantic interpretation. 

“Tt is important to note at this point that the semantic decomposability of an idiom cannot be 
proven by simply finding a paraphrase for the idiom in which each word corresponds to exactly 
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2.1 Internal modification 


In internal modification, the literal or figurative meaning of the modifier applies 
to the idiomatic meaning of the idiom’s noun, see (1), Ernst’s (8). 


(1) In spite of its conservatism, many people were eager to jump on the 
horse-drawn Reagan bandwagon. 


If you jump on the bandwagon in the idiomatic sense, you join a growing move- 
ment (in an opportunistic way or simply for the excitement) once that movement 
is perceived to be successful? This is directly reflected in Ernst's decomposition 
of the idiom into two parts and his assumption that the literal and the idiomatic 
meaning of each part are linked: ‘jump on’ is linked to ‘join’, and ‘bandwagon’ 
is linked to ‘movement’. 

In the sentence in (1), there are two modifiers within jump on the bandwagon: 
Reagan and horse-drawn.Ó Together with these modifiers, Ernst argues, the 
idiom expresses something like ‘join the old-fashioned Reagan campaign’, ie. 
Reagan and horse-drawn modify the noun bandwagon on its idiomatic reading, 
not only syntactically but also semantically. More precisely, the figurative mean- 
ing of the modifier horse-drawn (~ jn ‘old-fashioned’ or ‘behind the times’, at 
least in relation to bandwagon) modifies the meaning of the nominal Reagan 
bandwagon, in which the literal meaning of the modifier Reagan (—; ‘Reagan’) 
modifies the idiomatic meaning of the noun bandwagon (^»j; ‘movement’). 

To conclude, in internal modification, modifiers not only have the form and 
position (= morphosyntactic characteristics) of prenominal modifiers but also be- 
have like them semantically, as they characterize the meaning of the following 
nominal. While the noun itself is interpreted in its idiomatic meaning, the inter- 
pretation of the modifiers can be literal (as with Reagan) or figurative (as with 
horse-drawn). 


one of the words of the idiom. In order to show that an idiom is semantically decomposable, i.e. 
that the idiom's meaning disseminates over its words in such a way that each of these words 
receives a meaning component of the overall meaning of the idiom, it must pass tests like 
semantic modification of the idiomatic meaning of its nominal part (= Ernst's internal modi- 
fication), quantifier variation in the idiomatic meaning of its nominal part, and/or anaphoric 
references to the idiomatic meaning of its nominal part; see Nunberg et al. (1994). 

Variations of this idiom are hop on the bandwagon and climb on the bandwagon. All of them 
allude to literally jumping/hopping/climbing on the wagon that used to carry (and sometimes 
still does) the band and the candidate during a political campaign. 

"Note, however, that Ernst (1981) focuses on the modifier horse-drawn only. 
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2.2 External modification 


In external modification, the literal or figurative meaning of the modifier applies 
to the idiomatic meaning of the idiom as a whole and functions like a domain 
adverb, see (2), taken from Ernst (1981: 51). 


(2) With that dumb remark at the party last night, I really kicked the social 
bucket. 


If you kick the bucket in the idiomatic sense, you die. Nothing is said about a 
bucket or kicking. In (2), we again have a modifier in the idiom: social. In contrast 
to the situation in (1), however, it is not the case that the modifier modifies the 
idiomatic meaning of the idiom’s noun. Instead, I kicked the social bucket means 
that the speaker did the “bucket-kicking” in the social domain, i.e. she did not 
die physiologically (if she had, she would not have been able to report that) but 
only socially. It is not the meaning of the idiom’s noun but the meaning of the 
entire idiom that is modified. Truth-conditionally, the meaning of the sentence 
in (2) seems to be indistinguishable from the meaning of the sentence in (3): 


(3) Socially, I really kicked the bucket with that dumb remark at the party last 
night. 


As the modifier in external modification specifies the domain within which the 
meaning of the idiom applies, Ernst calls external modifiers domain delimiters. 
Typical domain delimiters are adjectives belonging to professional or academic 
domains, like political, economic, musical, etc. However, there are also non-typical 
domain-delimiting modifiers that can nonetheless function as domain delimiters 
in certain contexts, see (4), Ernst's (24). 


(4) He denied that the Saudis, angry over [the movie] Death of a Princess, 
were seeking some celluloid revenge with a movie of their own. 


In this example, “celluloid is being used figuratively, and is more or less equiv- 
alent to the literal cinematic" (Ernst 1981: 55). From examples like these Ernst 
concludes that external modification is not restricted to one particular lexical 
class of adjectives. 


2.3 Conjunction modification 


In conjunction modification, the last of Ernst's three types of idiom modification 
and our central topic in this paper, the meaning of the modifier applies to the 
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meaning of the idiom’s noun, just like in internal modification. However, un- 
like in internal modification, Ernst argues, the modifier does not apply to the 
idiomatic meaning of the noun but to its literal meaning, and this happens in an 
additional proposition that is independent of the proposition that expresses the 
meaning of the idiom. Conjunction modification is exemplified in (5), Ernst’s (10), 
taken from a review of a production of the Shakespearean play Twelfth Night: 


(5) Malvolio deserves almost everything he gets, but ... there is that little stab 
of shame we feel at the end for having had such fun pulling his 


cross-gartered leg for so long. 


If you pull someone’s leg in the idiomatic sense, you playfully deceive that person. 
It need not, and usually does not, have anything to do with that person’s leg(s). 
However, the insertion of the modifier cross-gartered, as in (5), suddenly leads to 
an interpretation that includes the proposition that Malvolio has a cross-gartered 
leg, a proposition that is entirely independent of the meaning of the idiom. For 
reasons of clarity, let us look at a simplified version of (5), namely (6): 


(6) We pulled Malvolio’s cross-gartered leg. 


According to Ernst, this sentence expresses the conjunction of two independent 
propositions. Here and in the following, we will spell his analysis out in detail 
and use the representation format shown in (7) to do so.’ 


(7) Conjunction modification analysis of (6): 


Sy: We pulled Malvolio’s eress-gartered leg. 


“id Pi: "We playfully deceived Malvolio’ 
S2: Malvolio’s cross-gartered leg. 
2 We-pulled 2 Bg 
Hit pz: ‘Malvolio has a cross-gartered leg: 


pi & po: ‘We playfully deceived Malvolio, who has a 
cross-gartered leg’ 


"In our representations and explanations of the conjunction modification analyses, in contrast 
to our representations and explanations of the natural language examples, we italicize not just 
the words that belong to the idiom but all words, including the modifier. Moreover, and more 
importantly, we strike out those words that are not semantically interpreted at a particular 
instance (this is different from the Minimalist notation, in which strikeout usually represents 
the deletion of phonological material while keeping that material's meaning). It is important 
to note here that s, and s, are, in fact, one and the same string with different parts of that same 
string being semantically interpreted in s, and s,. For reasons of simplicity, however, we will 
talk about them as if they were two different strings. 
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The analysis in (7) expresses that the proposition pı (‘We playfully deceived 
Malvolio.) represents the idiomatic meaning (~;q) of the string s, (We pulled 
Malvolio’s leg.), which is the sentence in (6) without the modifier cross-gartered. 
Without that modifier, s, says nothing about Malvolio’s leg. The proposition p; 
(‘Malvolio has a cross-gartered leg’), in contrast, is the non-idiomatic and non- 
figurative (hence —;) meaning of the string s; (Malvolio's cross-gartered leg - the 
NP-complement of the verb in (6)) and hence does say something about Malvo- 
lio's leg, namely that it is cross-gartered. The two independent propositions p; 
and p, are then conjoined into p, & p2: "We playfully deceived Malvolio, and 
Malvolio has a cross-gartered leg’ Alternatively, and expressed more naturally: 
"We playfully deceived Malvolio, who has a cross-gartered leg: 

On top of cases like the one we have just dealt with, Ernst also points to cases 
in which p» is figuratively reinterpreted, see (8), Ernst's (40). 


(8) With the recession, oil companies are having to tighten their Gucci belts. 


If you have to tighten your belt in the idiomatic sense, you have to economize. 
Let us once again simplify the example: 


(9) Oil companies have to tighten their Gucci belts. 


Just like “We pulled Malvolio's cross-gartered leg" in (6), the sentence in (9) 
expresses the conjunction of two propositions of which the first is idiomatic, 
whereas the second is non-idiomatic and independent of the first. In contrast to 
(6), however, the second proposition expressed by (9) is the result of a figurative 
reinterpretation (subsumed under ^» jin this paper):? 


(10) Conjunction modification analysis of (9): 


s: Oil companies; have to tighten their; Gueei belts. 
Mid py ‘Oil companies have to economize’ 

$9: OiLeempanies;-have-to-tighten their; Gucci belts. 
lg — po: ‘Oil companies have Gucci belts: 
inf po ‘Oil companies are rich” 


pı & py: ‘Oil companies have to economize, and they are rich: 


"Here and in the following, we will use the arrow ~>, whenever a figurative reinterpretation is 
at play or any other kind of inference needs to be drawn from the literal meaning by taking into 
account the overall context and/or world knowledge. Note that in a non-figurative inference, 
the literal meaning that the inference is based on continues to hold, whereas in a figurative 
reinterpretation, it does not. 
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The proposition pı (‘Oil companies have to economize.) is the idiomatic mean- 
ing (^»jj) of the string s, (Oil companies; have to tighten their; belts.), which is the 
sentence in (9) without the modifier Gucci. The proposition p» (‘Oil companies 
are rich’), in contrast, is a figurative reinterpretation of the intermediate proposi- 
tion p; (‘Oil companies have Gucci belts’), which expresses a possessive relation 
between oil companies (- the possessors) and belts by the luxury brand Gucci 
(= the possessions), which are symbols of great wealth. This intermediate propo- 
sition represents the non-idiomatic and non-figurative (hence ji) meaning of 
Sq (their; Gucci belts), which is the NP-complement of the verb in (9), in which the 
reference of the possessive determiner their; has already been resolved, so that 
their, Gucci belts is identical in meaning to oil companies’ Gucci belts. The two in- 
dependent propositions p, and p» are then conjoined into ‘Oil companies have 
to economize, and oil companies are rich’ More naturally: ‘Oil companies have 
to economize, and they are rich’ So, neither p, nor py nor their conjunction says 
anything about belts or Gucci or Gucci belts, and there is no literal possession of 
such belts by oil companies. 

However, whereas the meaning components of a literal or idiomatic mean- 
ing can simply be retrieved from the lexicon, i.e. accessed directly, a figurative 
interpretation (in 10: ‘Oil companies are rich) is always based on, and hence a 
reinterpretation of, a literal meaning (in 10: ‘Oil companies have Gucci belts’). 
Consequently, at one point within the analysis of (9), the literal meaning of the 
idiom's noun belts and the literal meaning of the modifier Gucci actually do play 
a role, just like the literal meaning of the idiom's noun leg and the literal meaning 
of the modifier cross-gartered do in the analysis of (6), whose interpretation pro- 
cess does not contain any figurative steps. One of the reasons why a proposition 
is reinterpreted figuratively can be that its literal meaning does not make much 
sense, which is the case in (10), as oil companies do not usually have belts.? 


3 Zooming in on conjunction modification 


Before we turn to our corpus examples and their analysis in the spirit of Ernst's 
(1981) conjunction modification (see Section 3.3 to Section 3.5), let us delineate 
our general take on conjunction modification (see Section 3.1) and present the 
four semantically non-decomposable idioms to be studied (see Section 3.2). 


? However, even if we were talking about people instead of companies, it would not be necessary 
that those people have (literally possess) Gucci belts, and a figurative reinterpretation would 
still be possible. 
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3.1 Our take on conjunction modification 


First, we perceive conjunction modification and the modification of literal and 
idiomatic meanings within idioms in general to be well within the scope of a 
grammatical theory of idioms. Sometimes these phenomena have been denied 
this status, being discarded as “word play”.!° Even if conjunction modification 
were to fall within “word play” (however we define it), it would still involve 
language and thus should be analyzable. 

Second, if conjunction modification, as Ernst claims, adds an independent 
proposition, it should be a non-restrictive kind of noun modification. Restric- 
tive modification, e.g. in the combination of adjective (A) and noun (N), involves 
intersecting the set of entities with the property N with the set of entities with 
the property A, or with subsective As, narrowing the set down to the set of enti- 
ties that have both the A and the N properties (e.g. black elephants have both the 
black property and the elephant property, or are a subset of elephants) and there- 
fore the A denotes a property (see, e.g., Kamp & Partee 1995). Non-restrictive 
modification, on the other hand, adds a secondary proposition that does not nar- 
row down the nominal property and the role it plays in the primary proposition; 
therefore the content of the secondary proposition is often analyzed as being 
outside the main assertion of the first proposition (see, e.g., Morzycki 2015; Mc- 
Nally 2016; and literature cited therein). Propositions, in contrast to properties 
(predicates) expressed by adjectives or restrictive relative clauses, cannot modify 
an N restrictively. 

Third, we would like to emphasize, just like Ernst does, that semantically non- 
decomposable idioms only allow for conjunction modification and external mod- 
ification, as internal modification requires access to an idiomatic meaning of 
the idiom's noun, which semantically non-decomposable idioms cannot provide. 
Therefore, if Ernst's hypothesis is correct that modifiers in idioms are in prin- 
ciple three-way ambiguous, focusing on semantically non-decomposable idioms 
in the empirical investigation removes one level of ambiguity. In the following 
we therefore restrict our attention to semantically non-decomposable idioms. 


3.2 Our four idioms 


We chose two English and two German semantically non-decomposable idioms 
with the meaning ‘die’, see (11) for the English and (12) for the German idioms. 


See, for instance, Schenk (1995) or Nicolas (1995), who claim that any modification of idioms is 
either (i) external modification or (ii) statistically negligible and outside the scope of a gram- 
matical theory of idioms, which for them are always semantically non-decomposable units. 
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(11) a. kick the bucket 
b. bite the dust 
den Löffel abgeben 


the.Acc spoon on.pass 


(12) 


D 


‘(lit.) pass on the spoon’ 


b. ins Gras beißen 
in.the.acc grass bite 


‘(lit.) bite into the grass’ 


We searched for occurrences of these four idioms in combination with modifiers 
that seemed likely to be of the conjunction modification kind using the corpora 
ENCOW16A (World Englishes) and DECOW16A (German, Austrian and Swiss 
German) at webcorpora.org. 

In (11) and (12), our four idioms are paired up by language. However, there are 
good reasons to pair them up instead as in (13) and (14). In order to make those 
reasons more obvious, (13) and (14) do not contain the original German idioms 
but their literal translations (as if they existed in English that way). 


(13) a. kick the bucket 
b. pass on the spoon 
(14) a. bite the dust 
b. bite into the grass 


Whereas buckets and spoons, just like belts, are typical personal possessions, dust 
and grass can be interpreted as types of ground. Personal possessions and their 
traits, like their brand and/or their material, invite inferences about their posses- 
sors (see, e.g., Belk 1988), while grounds and their traits, like their surface and/or 
what you find on it, invite pars pro toto inferences about the locations that they 
are a part of (for a somewhat similar reasoning based on conceptual contiguity, 
see Stathi 2007: 92). Building on this and on Ernst’s (1981) definition of conjunc- 
tion modification, see Section 2.3, we expected that the analyses of our corpus 
examples would contain a proposition including die(x) and a proposition of the 
form ‘x has a MODIFIER bucket/spoon’ or ‘the dust/grass is MODIFIER’! and that 


"As Ernst (1981) expresses at the top and bottom of page 60, in (47), and in the middle of page 64, 
the second conjunct in conjunction modification is not limited to ‘x has a MODIFIER y’ but can 
take on different forms. Given that this second proposition is anchored in the first proposition, 
we adjust its tense/aspect/mood accordingly. 
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it would be necessary at times to reinterpret the latter proposition figuratively, 
as in the analysis of the Gucci belts example in (10), or to draw non-figurative 
inferences from it. 

To make the possessive relation in our first pair of idioms explicit also in cases 
where there is no possessor (as there is in 6) or no possessive determiner (as there 
is in 9), we will also co-index the definite expressions the bucket, the spoon with 
the subjects, in analogy to (9) (e.g. the; bucket). We treat the definites in these 
cases as weak possessive definites (in the sense of Poesio 1994; Barker 2005), of 
the sort we find in (15) (from Le Bruyn 2014). 


(15) a. Ihit him on the hand. 
b. He raised the hand. 


Le Bruyn's analysis of the definite in these examples (at some step ofthe analysis) 
involves a relation to a pro that is co-indexed with an (intrinsic) possessor, as in 
(16) (adapted from Le Bruyn 2014: 324). 


(16) the pro; hand CH iz(hand(z) ^ intrinsically_belong_to(i)(z)) 


In the following, when we use co-indexation on the definites in our idioms (e.g. 
the; bucket), we will do this as a short-cut for an analysis of the sort in (16), al- 
though we are not committed to a particular account of weak (possessive) def- 
inites at this point. With these observations in mind, let us turn to our corpus 
examples. 


3.3 Corpus examples of conjunction modification 


For each of our four idioms, we will now discuss a corpus example that we think 
fits Ernst's conjunction modification category. The first example in this line-up 
is about the death of Hugo Chávez, the former President of Venezuela, see (17). 


(17) Venezuela's Friend of the Working Class, Hugo Chávez, kicked the golden 
bucket with an estimated net worth of 2 billion dollars.’ 


A conjunction modification analysis of this example in our representation format 
looks as in (18). 


Phttps://canadafreepress.com/article/a-socialism-spill-on-aisle-9 (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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(18) Conjunction modification analysis of (17): 


8]: Hugo Chávez; kicked the; golden bucket. 
Mid o py ‘Hugo Chávez died: 

$9: Hugo-Chávez;-kicked the; golden bucket. 
lt p ‘Hugo Chavez had a golden bucket: 
"inf Pr: ‘Hugo Chavez was rich: 


pı & por: "Hugo Chávez died, who was rich 


As mentioned underneath (14), the material of a personal possession like a bucket 
invites inferences about its possessor. And since the material gold is a well- 
known symbol for wealth, stating that the late Hugo Chávez had a golden bucket 
(p2) invites the inference that he was rich (p>). If you take that inference to be 
a figurative reinterpretation of p», which seems to be the most plausible variant 
here, then nothing is said about Hugo Chávez having a golden bucket. AU that 
you obtain in the end is that he was rich (cf. the analysis of Ernst's Gucci belts 
example in (10)). In conjunction, p and p» then result in "Hugo Chávez died, 
who was rich. 

Our second corpus example is about the mentalist Vincent Raven, who, just 
like Uri Geller, claims to be able to bend spoons by sheer mental power and who 
almost died from a stroke that he had after falling on his head. See (19) for the 
example and (20) for the analysis. 


P An anonymous reviewer correctly observed that sentences such as Hugo Chávez kicked the 
drunk/poor/70-year-old bucket cannot (easily) express 'Hugo Chávez died drunk/poor/at the 
age of 70' and wondered why this should be the case. Following the conjunction modification 
analysis, the answer would go as follows: Neither literal drunk nor literal poor makes any sense 
as a modifier of literal bucket (a bucket can neither be drunk nor poor). This is different with 
literal 70-year-old, which does make sense as a modifier of literal bucket (a bucket can certainly 
be 70 years old), but maybe having a 70-year-old bucket (in contrast to having a rusty bucket, 


for example) is simply not graphic enough to be easily interpreted in a figurative manner. 

The above does not mean, of course, that golden is the only possible modifier that can 
occur within a conjunction modification of kick the bucket. Consider the following example: 
To her detractors, the "iron lady" has finally kicked the tin bucket — may she rust in peace. (https: 
//dinmerican.wordpress.com/2013/04/08/53476). Just like literal golden, literal tin does make 
sense as a modifier of literal bucket, as a tin bucket is a steel bucket coated with zinc oxide, 
which makes the steel more rigid and rugged, and there is an obvious figurative interpretation 
of the Iron Lady having such a steel bucket, namely that she was tough and uncompromising, 
as the name Iron Lady already indicates. 
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(19) Oder Vincent Raven aus Uri Gellers ProSieben-Sendung, der einen Unfall 
hatte und beinahe den verbogenen Löffel abgegeben hätte 


‘Or Vincent Raven from Uri Geller's show on ProSieben [German TV 
channel], who had an accident and almost passed on the bent spoon’ 


(20) Conjunction modification analysis of (19): 


JE Vincent Raven; almost passed on the; bent spoon. 
Mid P: "Vincent Raven almost died: 

Sp: Vineent-Raven;-almest-passed-en the; bent spoon. 
lg Po: "Vincent Raven has a bent spoon: 
inf D»: ‘Vincent Raven bends spoons. 


pı & px: ‘Vincent Raven, who bends spoons, almost died’ 


Just as idiomatic kick the bucket in English, idiomatic pass on the spoon in German 
means ‘die’ (p1). And just as golden in (17) nonetheless applies to the literal mean- 
ing of the noun bucket, bent in (19) nonetheless applies to the literal meaning of 
the noun spoon, and, here too, this happens in an additional proposition (p2) that 
is independent of the proposition that expresses the meaning of the idiom. How- 
ever, learning that someone has a bent spoon is far less telling than learning that 
someone has a Gucci belt or a golden bucket. In order for readers/listeners to 
be able to interpret this, they need some knowledge about Vincent Raven or Uri 
Geller's show “The next Uri Geller” or a telling linguistic or non-linguistic con- 
text, so that they get the inference py that Vincent Raven bends spoons. And if 
they take that inference to be a figurative reinterpretation of po, then the content 
of p» plays no role in the final interpretation of (19), so that there is no claim that 
Vincent Raven actually has a bent spoon. 

Our third corpus example is about the three ideals of the French Revolution 
and the lives that were taken in the attempt to achieve these ideals, see (21). 


(21) It was the great Trinity of the French Revolution, and you can still see it 
carved in stone over town halls and elsewhere in France: ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity’. But the greatest of these, it turns out, is ‘Equality’. 
‘Liberty’ soon bit the blood-spattered dust along with ‘Fraternity’ as the 
drive to the unattainable goal of ‘Equality’ took over as it was bound to 
do.” 


For a conjunction modification analysis of this example, see (22). 


“https://carolin-neumann.de/2009/02/fuehlt-euch-bravo (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
Phttp://thebritishresistance.co.uk/tim-haydon/1637-the-destructive-lie-of-equality (could no 
longer be accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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(22) Conjunction modification analysis of (21): 


Sy: Liberty bit the blood-spattered dust. 


id D ‘Liberty died? 

“inf Pr: ‘Liberty was no longer pursued’ 
So! Liberty-bit the blood-spattered dust. 

Tit — po: "The dust was blood-spattered: 

inf o: "The location was blood-spattered: 

inf Do ‘People lost their lives? 


Pr & pov: Liberty was no longer pursued, and people lost their 
lives’ 


If you state that an ideal, like liberty, bit the dust (s;), you state that it died (pi). 
Since an ideal cannot literally die, however, this is to be reinterpreted figuratively, 
which, in our case, results in something like: “Liberty was no longer pursued’ 
(pi^). 

The inference from “The dust was blood-spattered. (p2) to “The location was 
blood-spattered’ (py) is not something that Ernst assumes. However, as men- 
tioned underneath (14), dust can be interpreted as a type of ground, whose surface 
and/or what you find on it (like spattered blood) invite pars pro toto inferences 
about the location that the ground is a part of. In an additional inferential step, we 
take this location to be the location of the event expressed by the idiom.l$ From 
"The location was blood-spattered’ (py), it can then be inferred that people lost 
their lives (po^), especially in the context of the French Revolution. Combined, 
py and p» result in ‘Liberty was no longer pursued, and people lost their lives: 

Our fourth example is about the 1925 peasant court in the high-lying Renchtal 
of the Black Forest in Germany, at which the peasant who hosted it during the 
last week of that year offered his guests a dish that, among others, had cost the 
lives of several little bunnies, see (23) for the example and (24) for the analysis. 


(23) Der vorbedachte Hauswirt hat für die Bedürfnisse seiner Gáste bestens 
gesorgt. Mehrere Häslein mussten fürs Bauerngericht ins schneeige Gras 
beißen und ein Schwein und Kalb das Leben lassen." 

"The thoughtful landlord took perfect care of his guests' needs. For the 
peasant court, several little bunnies had to bite into the snow-covered 
grass, and a pig and a calf had to give their lives as well’ 


‘Tn all the examples that follow, we assume that the steps from 'dust/grass' to ‘a location that 
contains the dust/grass' to 'the location of the event in question' are fairly natural inferences 
that are drawn in discourse, and we will not specify these steps any further. 

Vhttp;//www.museum-durbach.de/heiteres-und-geschichtliches/die-bottenauer-und-ihr- 
bauerngericht.html (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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(24) Conjunction modification analysis of (23): 


8]: Several little bunnies had to bite into the snow-covered 
grass. 
“id P: "Several little bunnies had to die? 
$5: Severalittle-bunnies-had-to-bite-inte the snow-covered 
grass. 
Tit — po: "The grass was snow-covered. 
inf po "The location was snow-covered: 


pı & px: ‘Several little bunnies had to die, and the location was 
snow-covered. 


Whereas in English you bite the dust, in German you bite into the grass. As a type 
of ground, grass, just like dust, invites pars pro toto inferences about the location 
that it is a part of, so that we easily get from the grass being snow-covered (p2) to 
the location being snow-covered (py). Apart from the two additional inferences 
in (22) (from ‘Liberty died’ to ‘Liberty was no longer pursued. and from “The 
location was blood-spattered! to ‘People lost their lives’), (24) and (22) work the 
exact same way. 

Conjunction modification is not restricted to prenominal modification, though. 
In example (25), the modifier is neither an attributive adjective nor a noun but a 
non-restrictive relative clause. The example is taken from Ludwig Ganghofer's 
1914 novel Der Ochsenkrieg (English title: The War of the Oxen). 


(25) Und während die ausgesperrten siebenunddreifiig Reiter ein zorniges 
Geschrei erhoben, kam es innerhalb des Tores zwischen der Besatzung 
des Grenzwalles und den drei Abgeschnittenen zu einem Scharmützel, in 
dem der heilige Zeno Sieger blieb; aber zwei von seinen Soldknechten 
mußten ins Gras beifen, 
das bei dieser mitternáchtigen Finsternis kaum zu sehen war. 
‘And while the locked out thirty-seven horsemen clamored furiously, 
there was a skirmish within the gateway between the garrison of the 
boundary wall and the three horsemen that had been cut off, in which 
Saint Zeno was victorious; but two of his mercenaries had to bite into the 


grass, which was hardly visible in this midnight darkness: 


18 


A conjunction modification analysis of this example looks as in (26). 


Phttp:;//freilesen.de/werk Ludwig Ganghofer,Der-Ochsenkrieg,1106,8.html (last accessed on 5 
April 2018) 
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(26) Conjunction modification analysis of (25): 


s: Two of his mercenaries had to bite into the grass, whieh 
id P ‘Two of his mercenaries had to die. 
So! og of his-mereenaries-had-to-bite-into the grass, which 
was hardly visible in this midnight darkness. 
li — po: "The grass was hardly visible in this midnight 
darkness: 
inf Pz: "The location was hardly visible in this midnight 
darkness’ 


pı & py: ‘Two of his mercenaries had to die, and the location 
was hardly visible in this midnight darkness: 


As in (23), ins Gras beißen means ‘die’ here (p,) — independently of any literal 
grass — but still the modifier which was hardly visible in this midnight darkness, 
just like snow-covered in (23), applies to the literal meaning of the noun grass, 
which happens in an additional proposition (p>) that is independent of p,. And 
as in (23), the modification of grass is interpreted as a modification of the loca- 
tion of the dying event, just like the modification of dust in (21). The additional 
proposition p», which in this case is explicitly given by the non-restrictive rela- 
tive clause (and therefore is easier to “unpack” than conjunction modification by 
an adjective or a noun, for which one always has to add a suitable relation to cre- 
ate a proposition), is then interpreted as ‘The location was hardly visible in this 
midnight darkness: (pz). Together, p; and p» result in: “Two of his mercenaries 
had to die, and the location was hardly visible in this midnight darkness: 

In the following section, we will address three examples that are more complex 
cases of conjunction modification, either because they require additional back- 
ground knowledge or because they go beyond a simple analysis of conjunction 
modification involving two propositions, since they involve a third one. After 
these examples, we will discuss corpus examples for which an analysis in terms 
of conjunction modification might not be the only option. 


3.4 Complex conjunction modification examples 


The following example, (27), is taken from a review of Enigma Rosso (English ti- 
tle: Red Rings of Fear), a 1978 Italian-German-Spanish giallo film. In the example, 
the idiom den Lóffel abgeben 'to pass on the spoon' is slightly altered, as it con- 
tains Lóffel 'spoon' in the plural (which might reflect that more than one person 
died) and, more importantly for our purposes, the modifier langen, which is an 
inflected form of the adjective lang ‘long’. 
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(27) Die Geschichte um die Umtriebe in einem Mädcheninternat, das in 
Teenagerprostitution verstrickt ist und dessen bezaubernde Zôglinge 
nach und nach die langen Löffel abgeben, gibt einen nett anzuschauenden 
Thriller ab — leider nicht mehr.” 

‘The story of the activities at a girls’ boarding school that is entangled in 
teenage prostitution and whose enchanting pupils, one by one, pass on 
the long spoons, makes for a thriller that is nice to watch - unfortunately, 
that is as far as it goes’ 


(28) Incomplete conjunction modification analysis of (27): 


81: The enchanting pupils; pass on the; long spoons. 
Mid P: "The enchanting pupils die 

S2: Theenchanting pupils passen the; long spoons. 
> it Pz "The enchanting pupils have long spoons’ 
inf p»: "The enchanting pupils are ???' 


pı & px: “The enchanting pupils die, who are ???’ 


Since the proposition ‘The enchanting pupils have long spoons. does not make 
any sense as the second conjunct of this example (not even considering the larger 
context of the example and/or the movie itself), that proposition must be figu- 
ratively reinterpreted. But how? One remote possibility to make sense of “The 
enchanting pupils have long spoons. would be to evoke yet another idiom, je- 
mandem die Löffel lang ziehen ‘(lit.) pull someone.pAr the spoons long’, with a 
figurative use of spoons for ears,?° which is commonly used to refer to a teacher 
or a parent scolding or punishing a pupil or a child. Under this interpretation, 
you might infer from p; that the pupils have been punished before, or are being 
punished by being killed, as in (29). 


(29) First conjunction modification analysis of (27): 


Sy: The enchanting pupils; pass on the; leng spoons. 
Mid py "The enchanting pupils die” 
$5: The-enchanting_pupils_pass-on the; long spoons. 
> it — p» "The enchanting pupils have long spoons, 
“inf Pr: "The enchanting pupils are being/have been punished: 


pı & po: “The enchanting pupils die, who are being/have been 
punished. 


Phttp://www.christiankessler.de/enigmarosso.html (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 

?"This figurative meaning of spoons also appears in expressions like jemandem ein paar hinter 
die Löffel geben ‘(lit.) to give someone.DAT a few behind the spoons’ (fig. ‘to slap someone’), 
which might also be the idiom evoked here, and also in sich etwas hinter die Löffel schreiben 
‘(lit.) to write oneself.pAT sth. behind the spoons’ (fig. ‘to make sure to remember sth’). 
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The figurative interpretation of p; on the basis of jemandem die Lôffel lang ziehen 
‘pull someone the spoons long’, which results in py in (29), might be facilitated 
by the fact that in this idiom the noun Löffel ‘spoon’ occurs in the plural, just as 
in (27). 

The following example, (30), points to a more plausible option of reinterpreting 
‘The enchanting pupils have long spoons. It is about Bertolt Brecht’s play Mutter 
Courage und ihre Kinder (English title: Mother Courage and Her Children). 


(30) Im Nordbayerischen Kurier schrieb Gero v. Billerbeck über “Eine Moritat 
gegen den Krieg”: “Wer mit dem Teufel frühstückt, muss einen langen 
Lôffel haben. Der Feldprediger kennt sich aus und weif auch, dass dieser 
Dreifigjährige Krieg ein gottgefalliger Glaubenskrieg ist. Und weil er 
selbst nicht mitmischt, sondern nur davon profitiert, wie seine 
Weggenossin Anna Fierling, wird er den zitierten langen Lóffel ebenso 


wenig abgeben müssen [...]?! 


'In the N.K. [German newspaper] Gero v. Billerbeck wrote about 

“A Ballad Against the War": “He who sups with the devil must have a 
long spoon. The field preacher knows his way around and is also aware 
of the fact that this Thirty Years War is a God-pleasing religious war. And 
because he does not get involved but only benefits from it, like his 
companion Anna Fierling, he will not have to pass on the quoted long 
spoon [...]" 


A conjunction modification analysis of the example in (30) looks just like the 
conjunction modification analysis of the example in (27), but now we can make 
sense of someone having a long spoon, because the beginning of the example in 
(30) indicates what that is supposed to mean by making reference to the proverb 
He who sups with the devil must have a long spoon. This proverb expresses a con- 
ditional (you sup with the devil = you have a long spoon) from which we can 
infer by pragmatic strengthening or conditional perfection (Geis & Zwicky 1971), 
i.e. by turning the conditional into a biconditional (you sup with the devil = you 
have a long spoon), that people with a long spoon sup with the devil and hence, 
just like the devil himself, must be deceitful. On that account, we get the analysis 
in (31). 


? http;//www.luisenburg-aktuell.de/id-2009/articles/bertolt-brecht-mutter-courage-und-ihre- 
kinder.html (could no longer be accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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(31) Second conjunction modification analysis of (30): 


s: The field preacher; will not have to pass on the; tong 
spoon. 
Mid P: "The field preacher will not have to die: 
S2: The-field-preacher-willnethavete-pass-en the; long 
spoon. 
lit Pz: ‘The field preacher has a long spoon’ 
“inf Pr: ‘The field preacher is deceitful’ 


pı & po: “The field preacher, who is deceitful, will not have to 
die: 


Analogously, we could now infer from p; in (28) (‘The enchanting pupils have 
long spoons.) that the enchanting pupils are deceitful and, on the basis of that 
inference, complete the analysis of (27) as shown in (32). 


(32) Complete conjunction modification analysis of (27): 


Sy: The enchanting pupils; pass on the; leng spoons. 
id py ‘The enchanting pupils die: 

85: The-enchanting pupils; pass-on the; long spoons. 
li Po: "The enchanting pupils have long spoons. 
> inf Px: ‘The enchanting pupils are deceitful? 


pı & po: “The enchanting pupils die, who are deceitful? 


What these examples show is that we sometimes need considerable back- 
ground knowledge (e.g. of the proverb He who sups with the devil must have a 
long spoon.) to make sense of the idiom-modifier combination and find an appro- 
priate overall interpretation. 

Our next example is complex for a different reason than the necessity of con- 
siderable background knowledge. It is complex because there is more going on 
than just conjunction modification. The example is from a German review of 
Journey to the Center of Time, a 1967 U.S. science fiction film, see (33) for the 
example and (34) for its analysis. 
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(33) Stanton Sr. war ein gutherziger Millionär, der viel Geld in 
außergewöhnliche Forschung steckte und leider kürzlich den silbernen 
Lóffel an Stanton Jr. abgab, welcher nix von Friede, Freude, Wissenschaft 
wissen, sondern Geld machen will und zwar pronto.?? 

‘Stanton Sr. was a kind-hearted millionaire who invested a lot of money 
in extraordinary research and, unfortunately, recently passed on the silver 
spoon to Stanton Jr., who does not want to know about peace, joy, science, 
but wants to make money, pronto: 


(34) Analysis of (33): 


s1: Stanton Sr; passed on the; silver spoon Zo Stonton 
Mid Pi: ‘Stanton Sr. died’ 

$2: Stanton-Sr;-passed-en the; silver spoon te-Stanten-jr. 
jt p»: ‘Stanton Sr. had a silver spoon’ 
> inf Pz: ‘Stanton Sr. was rich? 

$3: Stanton Sr; passed on the; silver spoon to Stanton Fr. 
Hit pa: ‘Stanton Sr. passed on his silver spoon to Stanton Jr 
inf P3”: ‘Stanton Sr. passed on his wealth to Stanton Jr: 


pi & p» & py: Stanton Sr. died, who was rich, and he passed on his 
wealth to Stanton Jr. 


Just like in the analyses of all the previous conjunction modification examples, we 
have one proposition that includes the idiomatic meaning of the idiom, namely 
that Stanton Sr. died (p;), and one proposition in which the literal meaning of 
the modifier is applied to the literal meaning of the idiom's noun, namely that 
Stanton Sr. had a silver spoon (p2), from which we infer that he was rich (p; 17" 
as in the Gucci belts example in (8) and the golden bucket example in (17). 


What sets this example apart from all the previous conjunction modification 
examples, however, is that its analysis does not result in the conjunction of two 
but three propositions. This is due to the addition of the literal goal argument to 
Stanton fr, which, as soon as it is interpreted (s3), enforces pass on the spoon to be 
literally interpreted as well (p3) because there is no idiom pass on the spoon to sb. 


#http://www.filmflausen.de/Seiten/centeroftime.htm (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 

? Here, it is not just s; and s, but s,, s$, and s, that are one and the same string with different 
parts of that same string being semantically interpreted in s,, s;, and s, (cf. footnote 7). 

#The reinterpretation of ‘Stanton Sr. had a silver spoon, as ‘Stanton Sr. was rich! is additionally 
facilitated by the existence of the German idiom mit einem silbernen Löffel im Mund geboren 
sein 'to be born with a silver spoon in the mouth' (with its English equivalent to be born with 
a silver spoon in one's mouth), which means that one is wealthy by birth. 
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In parallel to the figurative interpretation of ‘having a silver spoon’ (pz) as ‘being 
rich’ (py), ‘passing on your silver spoon to sb’ (ps) is figuratively reinterpreted 
as ‘passing on your wealth to sb’ (pz). 

In the end, we not only have different interpretations of the idiom’s noun spoon 
but also different interpretations of the idiom's verb pass on. Whereas p; includes 
the idiomatic meaning of pass on, p3 includes its literal meaning in the sense 
of ‘hand down’ or ‘bequeath’, i.e. a change of possession, and the goal phrase 
specifies the beneficiary of the inheritance. 

In the next section, we will discuss a number of examples for which it is less 
clear that they involve conjunction modification. Those examples caused intense 
debates among the three authors of this paper, as at least one of the authors pre- 
ferred to analyze them in terms of what we will call extended external modifica- 
tion, a broader construal of Ernst's external modification not limited to domain 
delimitation (cf. Stathi 2007: Section 4.2, in which she argues for a similar ap- 
proach whilst retaining Ernst's original term). In the following section, we will 
provide reasons why such an extended external modification analysis might be 
a valid alternative for the examples. 


3.5 Controversial cases 


We have shown that our four idioms can be divided into two groups, kick the 
bucket and pass on the spoon vs. bite the dust and bite into the grass: buckets 
and spoons are typical personal possessions, whose properties invite inferences 
about their possessors, whereas dust and grass can be interpreted as different 
types of ground, whose properties invite inferences about the event location. 
When we modify an event location, however, the event is modified as a whole, 
which opens up the option to analyze such a modification as a type of external 
modification, not in the sense of Ernst, i.e. as domain delimitation, but in a more 
general or extended sense. There are two factors that point in this direction. 

First, as we noted, Ernst observed that external modifiers often allow an adver- 
bial paraphrase. Given that adverbs, however, are not always domain delimiters 
(frame-setting sentence adverbials) but can be of various kinds, depending on 
where they attach and what they modify, we expect external modification in id- 
ioms not to be restricted to domain delimiters either. For example, one prominent 
kind is event-related modification, which, however, still relates to the idiom as a 
whole and could, for that reason, also be analyzed as a type of external modifica- 
tion. 
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Second, the data that Ernst uses to illustrate external modification either in- 
volve relational adjectives (e.g. social in 2) or prenominal noun modifiers (of the 
stone lion type). These are both types of modifiers that express an underspeci- 
fied relation between modifier and modifiee (see, e.g., McNally & Boleda 2004), 
and a hypothesis one could pursue in future research is that this additional rela- 
tion facilitates external modification.?? In this section, we discuss examples that 
could be analyzed in terms of conjunction modification, but which also all con- 
tain relational adjectives and therefore could also be analyzed as extended exter- 
nal modification. While we will not offer the details of a compositional analysis 
of these cases — which we have not done for any of the examples in Section 3.3 
and Section 3.4, either - the intuitive idea should be clear.*° 

With these considerations in mind, let us see why the following examples 
caused controversies among the authors of this paper. Our first example is about 
a South Tyrolean writer, Norbert Conrad Kaser, who apparently did not find the 
literature of his fellow writers very compelling, see (35). 


(35) Erstes Aufsehen erregte der junge Kaser an einer Studientagung der 
Südtiroler Hochschulschaft, die in Brixen von Gerhard Mumelter 
organisiert wurde. Hier meinte er, dass 99% der Südtiroler Literaten am 
besten nie geboren wáren, seinetwegen kónnten sie noch heute ins 
heimatliche Gras beißen, um nicht weiteres Unheil anzurichten.?/ 

The young Kaser caused a first stir at a South Tyrolean study conference, 
which was organized in Brixen by Gerhard Mumelter. There he said that 
it would have been better if 99% of South Tyrolean writers had never 
been born and that they have his blessing to bite into the home grass by 
today, so as not to do any more mischief. 


If we take this to be conjunction modification, the analysis looks as in (36). 


This is not Ernst's observation, who, as we pointed out above, assumes that external modifica- 
tion is not restricted to a particular lexical class of adjectives. 

?6For further discussion and a possible analysis of external modification in this broader, extended 
sense, see Gehrke & McNally (2019). 

Vhttp://www.selected4you.de/dolomiten/thema/norbert-c-kaser (last accessed on 5 April 2018); 
see Stathi (2007: 91) for a variant of this example in which the statement of the young Kaser is 
reported in direct speech - and not in indirect speech, as in (35). 
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(36) Conjunction modification analysis of (35): 
Sy: They, have his blessing to bite into the; heme grass by 
today. 
Mid p "They have his blessing to die by today: 
So! They;-have-his-blessing-to-bite-inte the; home grass by 
today. 
Tit — po: "The grass would be their home grass: 
inf Px: ‘The location would be their homeland’ 


pı & po: “They have his blessing to die by today, and the 
location would be their homeland: 


While pı (‘They have his blessing to die by today’) is the idiomatic meaning 
of s, (They; have his blessing to bite into the; grass by today), p» (The location 
would be their homeland.) is an inference from p, (‘The grass would be their 
home grass’), which again is the non-idiomatic and non-figurative (hence —;;) 
meaning of e (the; home grass - the definite NP that is (part of) the verb's in- 
ternal argument in (35)). The two independent propositions p, and py are then 
conjoined into "They have his blessing to die by today, and the location would 
be their homeland. We perceive p» as some kind of side information (since it 
is non-restrictive modification) that conveys the idea that the South Tyrolean 
writers would make sure to die in/on their homeland. 

Given the broader understanding of external modification outlined above, 
where the modifier contributes something external to the idiom (or modifies the 
idiom as a whole), we might also interpret (35) as in (37): 


(37) Extended external modification analysis of (35):2? 


sı: They; have his blessing to PRO; bite into the home grass by 
today. 
“iq pı: ‘They have his blessing to die by today: 


So:  They;yhave-his-blessing-te PRO; bite into the home grass by 
today. 


As heimatlich ‘of one's home, native, local’ (a relational adjective consisting of Heimat ‘home- 
land’ + the adjectival suffix -lich) and home are relational (any home must be the home of 
someone or something), the definite determiner of the verb’s internal argument is co-indexed 
with the verb’s external argument, just like in the kick the bucket and pass on the spoon exam- 
ples. 


#PRO is meant as a convenient notation for indicating an implicit subject argument which plays 
a role in the analysis. Grammar frameworks without pro will usually have appropriate coun- 
terparts in their structural analyses of our examples. 
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Mid px ‘They would die in their homeland’ 


pı & p: ‘They have his blessing to die by today, and the dying 
event would take place in their homeland: 


The analysis of p (‘They have his blessing to die by today.) is more or less the 
same as before: the idiomatic meaning of s; (They; have his blessing to PRO; bite 
into the grass by today). The difference lies in p; (“They would die in their home- 
land”), which comes about by taking the relational adjective heimatlich ‘of one’s 
home, native, local’ as specifying the location for the dying event associated with 
the idiom as a whole and by resolving the relation of home to the subjects of this 
dying event (to keep things a bit more simple we did not represent this here). 
This looks more like an analysis in terms of external modification, just not in 
Ernst’s more restricted sense, because the modifier is not a domain delimiter. It 
is still a non-restrictive kind of modification, but external modification should 
in principle be possible restrictively and non-restrictively. The two independent 
propositions p, and p» are then conjoined into ‘They have his blessing to die by 
today, and the dying event would take place in their homeland? Again, we per- 
ceive p» as some kind of side information (since it is non-restrictive modification) 
that conveys the idea that the South Tyrolean writers might as well die in South 
Tyrol, where they happen to be. 
The example in (38) is similar at first sight. 


(38) Auch die deutsche Geschichte mag im Gesamten alles Andere als rosig 
sein, doch ich lebe in diesem Staate und somit MIT seiner Vergangenheit, 
seiner Gegenwart und hóchstwahrscheinlich auch zukünftig, was da 
heissen wird, dass ich eines Tages in deutsches Gras beissen werde.?? 
German history as a whole may be anything but rosy as well, but I live in 
this country and thus WITH its past, its present and most likely also in the 
future, which will mean that one day I will bite into German grass. 


An analysis in terms of conjunction modification looks like in (39). 


(39) Conjunction modification analysis of (38): 
sy: One day, I will bite into German grass. 
“iq p, ‘One day, I will die’ 


So: Onredaywill bite into German grass. 


Phttp://www.chat24.de/archive/index.php?t-256.html (could no longer be accessed on 5 April 
2018) 
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lit — p» "The grass will be German’ 
inf Pr: "The location will be Germany: 


pı & po: ‘One day, I will die, and the location will be Germany: 


Again, we infer from the second proposition (‘The grass will be German.) that 
the location of the dying event will be Germany. However, this kind of analysis 
faces the problem that the modifier in this case does not seem to be adding mere 
side information, as non-restrictive modification would, but it rather functions 
as a restrictive modifier. In particular, if we left out the modifier entirely, we 
would lose the main information of the sentence and it would not make much 
sense anymore in this context (unlike in our previous example in 35). So, adding 
the modifier via conjunction modification wrongly places the meaning of the 
modifier in the secondary proposition rather than the primary proposition. 

Understanding the term external modification in a broader, extended sense 
could be a way out of this dilemma, and we could interpret the whole sentence 
as one proposition, as in (40). 


(40) Extended external modification analysis of (38): 


s: One day, I will bite into German grass. 
“iq p: ‘One day, I will die (my dying will take place) in Germany: 


This interpretation is further facilitated by the fact that German, like all ethnic 
adjectives, is a relational adjective. 

Let us now move on to controversial cases in which the referent of the literal 
meaning of the idiom's noun is a typical personal possession, and let us remind 
ourselves that personal possessions and their features can invite inferences about 
their possessors. The example in (41) is about Gid, a hypothetical God-like crea- 
ture that is postulated and used in a proof of the existence of God in which the 
author talks about Gid's mortality. 


(41) He is presumably mortal himself, at least, being a creature of this 
universe, when (if) it collapses back to a mathematical point again (called 
the “Big Crunch”), Gid would die then, if he hasn't already kicked the 
celestial bucket?! 


If we analyze this example in terms of conjunction modification, we get (42). 


?'http;//biglizards.net/blog/archives/2011/08 (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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(42) Conjunction modification analysis of (41): 


Sy: … if Gid; hasn't already kicked the; eelestial bucket. 
Mid Dy ^... if Gid hasn't already died? 

S2: … if Gid -hasn talready-kieked the; celestial bucket. 
—l pz ‘Gid has a celestial bucket’ 
> inf Pz: ‘Gid is a celestial being: 


pı & py: if Gid, who is a celestial being, hasn't already died’ 


Under this interpretation we assume the proposition p, that Gid has a celestial 
bucket, from which we infer that Gid is a celestial being (px), metonymically, 
like a pars pro toto (if his bucket is celestial everything else might as well be, 
including him). However, it is also clear that this involves an additional step. The 
simple proposition ‘Gid has a celestial bucket’ does not provide all of that content 
by itself. 

An alternative analysis of (41) in terms of external modification — this time 
along the lines of Ernst’s original idea that external modifiers are domain delim- 
iters - is shown in (43), where the modification is, again, interpreted restrictively 
so that we only get one proposition. 


(43) External modification analysis (in Ernst's sense) of (41): 


s: — ..if Gid hasn't already kicked the celestial bucket. 
“iq p: “~. if Gid hasn't already died in the celestial domain: 
“inf p': if Gid hasn't already ceased to exist as a celestial entity: 


This restrictive, external interpretation of the modifier leads to a completely dif- 
ferent understanding though: Here, we assume that Gid might first cease to exist 
as a celestial entity (as expressed in p^) to then become a terrestrial being, a mor- 
tal, and die as such when the ‘Big Crunch’ hits (as the remaining context in (41) 
suggests). Under the conjunction interpretation in (42), on the other hand, which 
takes the modification to be non-restrictive, Gid dies only once and happens to 
be a celestial creature. The question, then, is how the text is actually supposed 
to be understood. 
Yet another interpretation of (41) is provided in (44). 


(44) Extended external modification analysis of (41): 


s: .. if Gid hasn't already kicked the celestial bucket. 
“idtinf P df Gid hasn't already died a celestial death (which is 
much more spectacular than an earthly death): 
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This is clearly not a conjunction modification interpretation, since we do not add 
a second proposition (it is again a restrictive kind of modification), but it rather 
feels like a manner modifier of the event (the idiom as a whole) and should then 
be taken as yet another instance of extended external modification. This kind of 
interpretation might lead to an additional inferential step (provided in brackets 
in p), and it opens up the possibility to analyze an idiom like kick the Mop bucket 
on a par with cognate object constructions of the sort die a Mop death, in which 
the modifiers in question in turn have been taken to be event modifiers (see, e.g., 
Mittwoch 1998; Sailer 2010). 

Finally, example (45) is about giardia, which are microscopic pear-shaped par- 
asites that live in the intestines and cause Giardiasis, a diarrheal disease. 


(45) Hi, die Giardien sollen doch bei 60-70°C ihren birnenfórmigen Lóffel 


abgeben. Warum muss ich dann meine Bettwäsche bei 90°C kochen??? 


Hi, the giardia are supposed to pass on their pear-shaped spoon at 
60-70°C. Why do I have to wash my sheets at 90°C then? 


An analysis of this example as conjunction modification would look like (46). 


(46) Conjunction modification analysis of (45): 


Sy: The giardia; are supposed to pass on their; pear-shaped 
spoon at 60-70 C. 
"uo p "The giardia are supposed to die at 60-70" C 
So! The-siardia_aresupposedto-pass-on their; pear-shaped 
spoon ge JEC, 
>it px "The giardia have a pear-shaped spoon? 
inf po "The giardia are pear-shaped’ 


pı & px: “The giardia, which are pear-shaped, are supposed to 
die at 60-70*C? 


As in the conjunction modification analyses of all the previous examples with 
kick the bucket and pass on the spoon, we here have a p» that includes a possession 
relation: "The giardia have a pear-shaped spoon’ Unlike in the previous examples, 
but just like in pull sb’s leg in (5) and tighten one's belt in (8), this possessive 
relation is explicitly expressed by a possessive determiner. We then again infer 
metonymically that if the giardia have a pear-shaped spoon, they themselves are 
pear-shaped. 


#https://www.katzen-links.de/forum/darmparasiten-giardien/giardien-faq-allumfassende- 
infosammlung-t69985-p6.html (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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However, at this point, the question arises whether we indeed get from the 
giardia (literally or metaphorically) having a pear-shaped spoon to them being 
pear-shaped; one author of this paper does not share the intuition that a pear- 
shaped spoon ever plays a role in this example. In that author’s opinion, the 
modifier seems to be attributed to the possessor right away, without the inter- 
mediate step of attaching it to ‘spoon’, even if syntactically this is where the 
modifier appears. This seems to indicate that if we explicitly add a possessor via 
a possessive determiner inside the nominal phrase, we can combine the modifier 
with that possessor rather than with the noun itself, as in (47). 


(47) Possessor modification analysis of (45): 


Sy: The giardia; are supposed to pass on their; pear-shaped 
spoon at 60-70 C. 
^d pu "The giardia are supposed to die at 60-70" C 
S2: The-giardia;-are-suppesed-te-pass-en-their, pear-shaped 
spoon at-60-70 C. 
m2 Pz: "The giardia are pear-shaped: 


pı & po: The giardia, which are pear-shaped, are supposed to 
die at 60-70°C° 


However, it is far from clear how this kind of analysis, which we dubbed pos- 
sessor modification, would work in terms of a general semantic composition 
mechanism. Yet, the meaning we get is still: ‘And, by the way, the giardia are 
pear-shaped’, which is non-restrictive (as represented by the conjunction of D 
and p» in 47). 

A problem similar to the one of how to analyze the composition of (45) arises 
with what Ernst (1981: 66) calls ‘displaced epithets’: 


(48) Ibalanced a thoughtful lump of sugar on the teaspoon. 
(P.G. Wodehouse, cited in Hall 1973) 


From this example, we conclude that the speaker was thoughtful, not the lump of 
sugar. The giardia’s pear-shaped spoon could then be of this kind, and the anal- 
ysis would not involve conjunction modification at all. Again we do not have 
a semantic composition system to describe a displacement of epithets in a way 
that fits cases like these but does not over-generate and predict all kinds of inter- 
pretations to be possible when they are actually not. 

On the other hand, if we analyze both examples in terms of something like con- 
junction modification with a possessive relation, metonymical inferences would 
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get us from the speaker having (as part of balancing) a thoughtful lump of sugar 
to the speaker being thoughtful, and from the giardia having a pear-shaped spoon 
to the giardia being pear-shaped. The question then is whether it is a fairly obvi- 
ous metonymical inference: Is it common to infer from ‘I have a thoughtful lump 
of sugar: that ‘I am thoughtful’? 

In sum, what our examples in this section have shown is that it is not always 
straightforward to obtain an interpretation for a given modifier that is added to 
an idiom, and furthermore that it is not always clear which of Ernst’s three cat- 
egories the kind of modification belongs to. Additionally, in most cases, even in 
our clear cases of conjunction modification, further inferences had to be drawn. 
They were not only based on the second proposition alone but also had to take 
context and world knowledge into account. In this section, we also saw that it 
might be possible to extend the notion of external modification beyond its origi- 
nal use to cover some other types of modifiers that we encountered. The broader, 
extended notion of external modification lumps together various types of mod- 
ification that apply to the idiom as a whole, not just to the idiom’s noun. The 
modifiers can thus be interpreted on a par with adverbials, which also form a 
heterogeneous group, and we obtain an alternative to an analysis in terms of 
conjunction modification. External modification could be facilitated or mediated 
by the use of relational adjectives, though this would be a topic for future re- 
search. Finally, we discussed challenges that some of these examples entail for 
a precise compositional analysis, which we have to leave for future research for 
all our examples, though. 

In the following section, we will briefly show that challenges concerning addi- 
tional inferences beyond literal, figurative or idiomatic meaning and concerning 
the adequate formulation of semantic composition principles arise in other id- 
iom data that do not, however, involve the kind of modification discussed so far. 
These data demonstrate that the observed pattern extends beyond the presence 
of a modifier that might (or might not) be analyzed in terms of conjunction mod- 
ification. 


4 Beyond modification 


In this section, we study two corpus examples of ins Gras beifen that do not 
contain a modifier in the linguistic sense but still contain an adjustment of the 
idiom's noun Gras. As we have seen in (21), (23), (25), (35), and (38), the nouns 
Gras and dust lend themselves to a location interpretation and in the context of 
the idioms invite inferences about the location of the dying event. 
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Example (49) is from a review of The Descent Part 2, a 2009 British horror film. 


(49) Erneut werden billige Schockeffekte eingesetzt [... und] wieder ist es in 
der Hóhle meist viel zu hell, und schon wieder mutieren die 
überlebenden Damen zu wahren Kampfmaschinen, nur um dann doch 
allesamt ins Gras respektive ins Hóhlengestein beißen zu müssen.?? 
‘Once again, there are cheap shock effects, and once again, it is way too 
bright inside the cave most of the time, and again, the surviving ladies 
mutate into true battle machines, but in the end they still have to bite into 
the grass, or rather the cave rock 


Even though bite into the grass, or rather the cave rock does not contain a mod- 
ifier and hence is not an example of idiom modification in the linguistic sense, 
it still contains an adjustment of the idiom's noun, and this adjustment could be 
analyzed by dissociating two propositions, just like in conjunction modification, 
see (50).?4 


(50) Analysis of (49): 


Sy: The ladies have to bite into the grass, er-ratherthe-cave 
rock. 
Si P: "The ladies have to die? 
$9: The-ladies-have-to-bite-into the grass, or rather the cave 
rock. 
>it Po: "The grass is cave rock 
inf Pz: "The location is cave rock 


pı & py: "The ladies have to die, and the location is cave rock’ 


As in our analyses of the conjunction modification examples, p; is concerned 
with the idiom (stating that the ladies have to die), whereas p; is all and only 
about the modification of the literal meaning of the idiom's noun, which in this 
case only applies in the non-linguistic sense, as the added material is neither 
an adjective, nor a noun, nor a relative clause but the part respektive ins Hóh- 
lengestein ‘or rather into the cave rock’, which is combined with beifen ‘bite’ in 


Phttp://www.kreis-archiv.de/filme/descent2.html (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 

34 Alternatively, we could also assume that this adjustment happens in the same proposition (e.g. 
for (50) we would get something like The ladies have to bite into the cave rock instead of the 
grass). However, no matter which route is ultimately the right one, we are still facing the same 
kind of compositionality issues outlined here. 
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a parallel fashion as is ins Gras ‘into the grass’. It is not clear how this interpre- 
tation can be obtained compositionally unless we impose a semantic decomposi- 
tion on the idiom that is assumed to be absent from its conventional form. 

A potentially even more problematic example is given in (51). 


(51) Das soll er doch gesagt haben, der gute Caesar[,] bevor er statt ins Gras 
in den Marmorboden vom Senat gebissen hat.?? 


‘He is supposed to have said that, our good old Caesar, before he bit into 
the marble floor of the Senate instead of the grass: 


In a parallel fashion to the previous example we might analyze this one along 
the lines of (52). 


(52) Analysis of (51): 


Sy: Caesar bit into the-marble-floor-of the-Senate-instead-of 
the grass. 
“id P: ‘Caesar died? 
85: Caesar bit-into the marble floor of the Senate instead of 
the grass. 
Tit px "The grass was the marble floor of the Senate: 
inf Px: "The location was the marble floor of the Senate: 


pı & py: ‘Caesar died, and the location was the marble floor of 
the Senate’ 


This leads to the construction of the proposition p; above, and the following 
inference to the effect that Caesar died on the marble floor of the Senate. Again, 
we do not know how to get there via standard semantic composition principles. 
What is even worse is that due to the negation that is part of the semantics of statt 
‘instead of’, it is literally stated that Caesar did not bite into the grass. Therefore, 
our f, is not quite right; it should contain a negation. Nevertheless, we still get 
the interpretation that he died, only not on grass but on the marble floor of the 
Senate. So since the entire idiom is present, somehow its meaning is present as 
well. And substituting the literal marble floor of the Senate for the idiomatic grass 
has the effect that grass is understood literally as well. 


Shttp://www.rom-fanclub.de/Episode-1-Folgen-1-12/3719-ReEP01-/-F12-Die-Kalenden-des- 
Februar/Page-7.html (last accessed on 5 April 2018) 
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5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we reviewed Ernst’s (1981) classical three types of idiom modifica- 
tion (internal, external, and conjunction modification), followed by a close inves- 
tigaton of conjunction modification in semantically non-decomposable idioms as 
a particularly challenging phenomenon for semantic theorizing. In order to get a 
deeper understanding of the scope of naturally occurring meaning effects in con- 
junction modification, we studied corpus data of two English and two German 
semantically non-decomposable idioms with the same idiomatic meaning but 
different formal structure. Some of our findings of the effects of idiom modifica- 
tion followed the general pattern of Ernst’s observations, while others pointed 
to a possible relationship with external modification. Patterns of unexpected but 
apparently systematic inferences and contextual adjustments outside the core 
cases led us to investigate data beyond modification which demonstrated the 
need for assuming additional inferential mechanisms and pointed to effects that 
are clearly outside the range of regular semantic composition. 

Many of the corpus examples with our two English and two German “dying id- 
ioms" which were originally collected as candidates for conjunction modification 
were accepted as such by all authors of the present study. In those cases there 
was agreement that their analysis comprises a main proposition p; including the 
predicate die(x) and a secondary proposition p; of the form 'x has a MODIFIER 
bucket/spoon’ or ‘the dust/grass is MODIFIER’. Often it was also necessary to in- 
terpret these forms figuratively or to draw additional inferences from their literal 
meaning in order to obtain a coherent interpretation in context. Some examples, 
however, turned out to be controversial, and the available analytical tools did 
not provide an easy resolution for conflicting intuitions: Whereas some authors 
analyzed them as conjunction modification in combination with additional in- 
ferences, the other(s) preferred (a version of) external modification, where the 
notion of external modification had to be broadened compared to Ernst's origi- 
nal proposal. 

We think that our data show that the distinction between semantically decom- 
posable and semantically non-decomposable idioms might not be as categorical 
as Nunberg et al. (1994) thought (see also Bargmann & Sailer 2018). These idioms 
are certainly not a semantically monolithic lexical unit with complex syntactic 
structure. Not only are speakers aware of their internal structure, they also seem 
to be ready to fall back on alternative, literal meanings of smaller syntactic units, 
such as of the nominal head in a noun phrase complement, any time a consis- 
tent interpretation in context of all lexical material in a given structure requires 
their retrieval. The meaning of these smaller units, otherwise unavailable in the 
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idiomatic reading of the complete idiomatic expression, even serves as a basis 
for further interpretive processes, which can and must be considered in parallel 
to the idiomatic reading of the idiom as a whole - minus material whose inter- 
pretation it cannot integrate. To us it seems that this is a much more complex 
situation, and truly one-to-many, than most current semantic theories are ready 
to entertain. At the same time, corpus evidence suggests that the processes in- 
volved are far from unsystematic, and should definitely not be discarded into the 
realm of linguistically inexplicable creative word play. 

Whichever way the open issues will ultimately be resolved, we have seen 
ample evidence that idioms are excellent instances of one-to-many relations be- 
tween form and meaning, and that this becomes especially obvious in conjunc- 
tion modification, where the idiomatic and the literal meaning of the idiom need 
to be present simultaneously. 


Abbreviations 

Si string including the idiom and everything else but not the modifier 

82 string consisting of nothing but the NP within the idiom's verb's 
complement, which includes the modifier 

pi main proposition 

fo secondary proposition 


—) literal meaning 
“iq idiomatic meaning 
“> inf figurative interpretation or additional inference within the context 
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One-to-many relations in 
morphology, syntax, and semantics 


The standard view of the form-meaning interfaces, as embraced by the great majority 
of contemporary grammatical frameworks, consists in the assumption that meaning can 
be associated with grammatical form in a one-to-one correspondence. Under this view, 
composition is quite straightforward, involving concatenation of form, paired with func- 
tional application in meaning. In this book, we will discuss linguistic phenomena across 
several grammatical sub-modules (morphology, syntax, semantics) that apparently pose 
a problem to the standard view, mapping out the potential for deviation from the ideal of 
one-to-one correspondences, and develop formal accounts of the range of phenomena. 
We will argue that a constraint-based perspective is particularly apt to accommodate 
deviations from one-to-many correspondences, as it allows us to impose constraints on 
full structures (such as a complete word or the interpretation of a full sentence) instead 
of deriving such structures step by step. 


i 1874, zit. n. Belmont, Letters, Speeches and 
Addresses, 155-156; Penn, „Interfered“, 25-31; zit. Belmont an Lionel de Rothschild, 14. April 
1863, zit. n. Belmont, A few Letters and Speeches, 81. 
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Der transatlantische Kapitalhandel über Frankfurt am Main 


Deutschland die Initialzündung gewesen sein dürfte, ebenfalls auf die Glaubi- 
gerseite der Union zu treten. 

Nach einhelliger Einschätzung der Forschung hat die Bank Seligmans die 
meisten der 5-20er-Unionsanliehen in Frankfurt untergebracht. Carl von 
Rothschild allerdings war ihr prominenter Türöffner. Er saß im Leitungsgre- 
mium der Frankfurter Handelskammer, als diese am 10. September 1863 die 
offizielle Notierung der 5-20er-Anleihe an der Frankfurter Börse genehmig- 
te.° Schon im Jahr davor hatte Rothschild kurzzeitig durchsetzen können, 
dass der New Yorker Wechselkurs im offiziellen Börsenkursblatt der Stadt no- 
tiert wurde, wodurch sich die Stimmung im Handel mit Nordamerika besser 
interpretieren und verlässlichere Wertpapierkurse bestimmen ließen.” Da- 
mals jedoch wurde die Notierung wegen der „sehr schwankenden Verhältnisse 
des Gold-Courses‘, an den sämtliche Finanztransaktionen zwischen den USA 
und Europa gekoppelt waren,** nach zwei Wochen wieder aufgehoben. Jetzt, 
ein Jahr später - die Meldungen von den neuesten Unionssiegen hatten den 
Goldkurs wieder beruhigt?‘ - ließ sich die Sache besser an. Seit Ende Juli ver- 
mehrten sich in Frankfurt die Orders für Unionsanleihen deutlich.3% Schnell 
machte die Meldung die Runde, dass die Rothschilds große Summen in ame- 
rikanische Papiere investierten3 Auch große deutsche Aktienbanken wie die 
Darmstädter Bank für Handel und Industrie beteiligten sich mit mehreren 
Millionen Dollar am Geschäft mit den US-Bonds.3% 

Der Kredit der Union in Europa stieg und die Abnehmer ihrer Anleihen 
füllten die Hallen der Frankfurter Börse. Mit ihrer offiziellen Notierung an 
Deutschlands wichtigster Börse für nordamerikanische Wertpapiere fand sich 
die Unionsanleihe vor einem größeren Publikum wieder, als wenn sie wei- 
terhin nur ein Randdasein im Privathandel gefristet hätte. Zugleich war die 
Börsennotierung ein Beleg für das gesteigerte Handelsvolumen des Papiers, 
für mehr Angebot und Nachfrage. Günstige Wechselkurse sorgten dafür, dass 
deutsches Geld in den USA mehr wert war als zu Hause und ein über New 
York gekaufter 5-20er-Bond acht Prozent und mehr Gewinn für die Händler 
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abwarf.3%* Meldungen des amerikanischen Generalkonsuls zufolge investier- 
ten Tausende Menschen ihr Geld in die Unionsanleihe.3% In Zeitungsanzeigen 
preisten Händler die „erhebliche Steigerung des Courses“ an, die die Bonds 
erwartete, wenn der Norden erst einmal den Krieg gewonnen habe. Die 
Frankfurter Handelskammer registrierte einen „massenhaften Import und 
Verschleiß amerikanischer Staatspapiere“, der die sonstigen, „äußerst fühlba- 
ren Nachtheile“ des Bürgerkrieges an der Börse ausglich.°” Durch ihr enormes 
Handelsvolumen entwickelte sich die Frankfurter Börse zum „Vermittler für 
ganz Deutschland“ für amerikanische Staatsanleihen. Der dortige Markt war 
seit 1864 „tonangebend für fast alle europäischen Börsen“ geworden.3® „Es gab 
in Frankfurt wohl keine Bürgersfamilie, die über einiges Geld oder Erspar- 
nisse zu verfügen hatte und nicht einen Teil ihres Besitzes in diesem Papier 
[der 5-20er Anleihe] angelegt hätte“, erinnerte sich ein Bankmitarbeiter spä- 
ter; „und der Wohlstand mancher Familie rührte nur durch den Erwerb dieser 
Papiere her.“3°® 

Auch aus dem benachbarten Württemberg meldete die Handelskammer, 
dass es dank der „rührigen Arbitrage einiger Frankfurter Häuser“ so viel Um- 
satz mit Unionsbonds gegeben habe, dass „fast jeder Kapitalist“ Süddeutsch- 
lands solche besitze und der hohe Zinsfuß Anleger aus „allen Klassen der 
Gesellschaft“ anziehe.3”° Dieses weitverbreitete Interesse an Unionsanleihen 
„könnte Besorgnis erregen‘, falls der Krieg auf unabsehbare Zeit fortdauere 
und die Banken ihre Zinszahlungen einstellten sollten. 

Wollten Unionisten und Konföderierte die Öffentlichkeit in Deutschland 
für sich gewinnen, Unterstützer aktivieren, Waffen und Kapital von dort kau- 
fen, mussten sie die Gesetzmäßigkeiten der Presse für ihre public diplomacy 
berücksichtigen. Gute Kontakte zum Pressemarkt waren dafür essenziell. Re- 
präsentanten der Nordstaaten hatten bei diesem Unterfangen strukturelle Vor- 
teile. Sie vertraten diejenige der beiden Kriegsparteien, die bereits als souve- 
räner Staat anerkannt war und somit Zugang zu lokalen Regierungsvertretern 
genoss. Außerdem waren Frankfurter Banker, Makler und Geldwechsler vor- 
rangig mit dem Norden, vor allem New York, nicht mit dem Süden verbunden. 
Ihre sozioökonomischen Verbindungen leiteten die Wellen des Bürgerkrieges 
an bestimmte Stellen in Zentraleuropa. Ein Großteil der Kapitaltransfers zwi- 
schen den deutschen Staaten und Nordamerika verlief entlang einer Achse 
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zwischen Frankfurt und New York.?' In den informellen Geschäfts- und Fami- 
lienbeziehungen lag der wesentliche Grund für die Parteinahme vieler Frank- 
furter Geschäftsleute. 

Mit Ausbruch des Krieges benötigte die Bundesregierung in Washington 
dringend Kapital, um für die immensen Kosten aufzukommen, die der Krieg 
produzierte. Die Regierung akquirierte das nötige Kapital überwiegend in 
Form von Krediten. Darlehen waren Washingtons Hauptquelle für die Kriegs- 
finanzierung - siebzig Prozent der Kosten, die der Bürgerkrieg verursachte, 
wurden mit Krediten finanziert.” Finanzminister Salomon Chase reiste per- 
sönlich in die Finanzhochburg New York, um Bankiers aufzuspüren, die Dar- 
lehen für seine Regierung bewilligten. 

New Yorks Banker erlebten durch den Bürgerkrieg einen noch nie da gewe- 
senen Aufstieg und Einfluss. Sie waren die Lenker der nordstaatlichen Fiskal- 
geschäfte und die kapitalstärksten Zulieferer für die Bedürfnisse des nordstaat- 
lichen Heeres.?”* Durch den Krieg gingen staatliche und private Interessen eine 
schicksalsträchtige Liaison ein und verwoben sich auf bis dahin kaum erlebte 
Weise. Der Krieg machte Bankiers und Regierung voneinander abhängig.’ 
Anders als die Mehrheit der New Yorker Kaufleute und Zwischenhändler, die 
eng mit dem Süden verbunden waren, bekannten sich die Banker der Stadt 
früh zum Erhalt der Union und befürworteten alsbald die Sklavenbefreiung, 
allerdings ohne den Afroamerikanern volle staatsbürgerliche Gleichberech- 
tigung zuzugestehen.?”° Der Glaube an die Vorzüge freier Arbeit auf freiem 
Boden, kultiviert durch Arbeitskräfte aus Deutschland und anderen Teilen 
Europas,’ bestimmten die Parteinahme vieler Finanziers am Hudson River.?”® 
Die fortschreitende Erschließung und Industrialisierung des Landes würde 
weiterhin den Kapitalmarkt bestimmen. Mit Landkäufen und der Errichtung 
von Eisenbahnstrecken und Fabriken war viel Geld zu machen. New Yorker 
Bankhäuser gaben der Sklavenarbeit nur geringe Zukunftschancen und ver- 
muteten in freier Arbeit mehr Profit.7° In der gewaltvollen Wiedervereinigung 
beider Landesteile sahen die Finanziers die zukünftigen Stabilitätsgaranten ih- 
rer Geschäfte. Ein neuer Staat auf nordamerikanischem Boden hätte neue Kos- 
ten und Risiken bedeutet. Neue Verträge und Auflagen, etwa zum Eisenbahn- 
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bau und Baumwollerwerb, hätten geschlossen werden müssen, wollte man in 
dieser Region weiterhin Gewinne erwirtschaften. Die Entscheidung der New 
Yorker Finanzmagnaten zur Unterstützung des Nordens war daher primär ein 
Plädoyer für stabile Wirtschaftsverhältnisse, weniger eine Entscheidung gegen 
die Sklaverei. 

Das Finanzministerium der Union sah von oflizieller Kapitalbeschaffung 
im Ausland ab. Die Anleihe der Erlangers für die Konföderiertenregierung 
war die einzige Auslandsanleihe, die während des Bürgerkrieges abgeschlossen 
wurde.3*° Die Gelder, die das Finanzministerium in Washington mit der Auf- 
nahme einheimischer Kredite einnahm, deckten den Staatshaushalt der Union 
ausreichend. Lieber wolle die Regierung Zinsen an ihre Mitbürger zahlen als 
an Ausländer, erklärte der Finanzminister in seinem Jahresbericht 1864.3% Der 
Norden wollte den Krieg nach wie vor in den von ihm beherrschten Grenzen 
wissen. Doch alle Bemühungen, den Krieg einen genuin amerikanischen Krieg 
sein zu lassen, wurden von den Sogkräften des transatlantischen Kapitalver- 
kehrs erfasst. 

Kapital hat in Krisenzeiten die Eigenschaft, außer Landes zu gehen. Auch 
wenn Staaten eine Anleihe nur auf dem heimischen Markt unterbringen möch- 
ten, können sie nicht verhindern, dass das Papier auch im Ausland gehandelt 
wird. Wer über persönliche Kontakte nach Nordamerika verfügte, orientierte 
sich häufig an deren Einschätzungen zur Finanz- und Kriegssituation. Frank- 
furter Anleger handelten mitunter auf Anweisungen in „Privatberichte[n] von 
New York“.3® Die Folgen dieser Anweisungen waren zwar nicht immer von Er- 
folg gekrönt. Dennoch wurden diese persönlichen Informationen oftmals den 
Zeitungsberichten vorgezogen - die persönliche Empfehlung eines Bekannten 
suggerierte häufig mehr Verlässlichkeit als die Empfehlung durch Dritte: „Wie 
steht es denn mit Ihres Herrn Vaters Americanischen 5/20 Bonds? Er hat sie 
doch noch? Dieselben werden besser, ich habs ja gewusst u[nd] vorher gesagt“, 
erfuhr ein hessischer Beamter von einem Bekannten aus Indiana.3® 

Friedrich Kapp, der die Entwicklungen seiner Wahlheimat von seinem 
Kanzleibüro aus in der New Yorker Wallstreet beobachten konnte, riet einem 
Freund in Hamburg, der im „Glauben an die Dauerhaftigkeit der Union“ einige 
Tausend Dollar in 5-20er-Bonds investiert hatte, nun aber fürchtete, „diesen 
Glauben theuer bezahlt zu haben‘,3*4 vom Verkauf der Bonds abzusehen, auch 
wenn der Krieg noch nicht vorüber war: 
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Wenn ich in Deutschland wäre [und dadurch von dem günstigen Wechselkurs pro- 
fitierte, PG], so würde ich ohne Bedenken 1/10 bis 1/5 meines Vermögens in die Ver. 
Staaten Bonds anlegen. [...] Die Ver. Staaten sind selbst zu sehr dabei interessiert, ihren 
Credit aufrecht zu erhalten, als dass sie ihre Verbindlichkeiten nicht bis auf den letzten 


Augenblick zu erfüllen suchten.3# 


Die ökonomischen und sozialen Beziehungen zwischen Kaufleuten, Bankiers, 
Auswanderern, Daheimgebliebenen und das Tagewerk von Journalisten und 
Publizisten animierten die Lust vieler deutscher Anleger an Investitionen in 
die amerikanischen Staatsanleihen und Aktien. Die transatlantischen Bande, 
die sich in den letzten rund zwanzig Jahren vervielfacht hatten, schufen ver- 
besserte Informationsnetzwerke. Sie füllten das Vertrauensvakuum, das auf- 
grund der räumlichen Entfernung zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten und 
Europa bestanden hatte, und reduzierten das Risiko von Kapitaltransfers zwi- 
schen beiden Regionen.3?° Eine effektivere Infrastruktur war entstanden, die 
eine nachhaltige Organisation des transatlantischen Finanzwesens jener Jahr- 
zehnte ermöglichte.3? Verstärkt und personalisiert durch die Auswanderung, 
manifestierte sich dieser Fortschritt auch in weiteren Bevölkerungskreisen 
diesseits und jenseits des Atlantiks. 


Since the population of the country has acquired more confidence in America by read- 
ing newspapers and letters from relations or acquaintances, who have emigrated to our 
country, the high rate of interest of the American Securities has exercised such a charm 


that capital is drawn in that direction more than in any others, 


beschrieb der amerikanische Vizekonsul Frankfurts die Wanderung deutschen 
Kapitals in die USA.3®® 

Der Bürgerkrieg sog US-Kapital in Hülle und Fülle auf. Das daraus ent- 
standene Vakuum wurde wiederum in Teilen mit Kapital aus Europa ausge- 
füllt. 3% Zwangsläufig also wanderte mitteleuropäisches Kapital während des 
Krieges in die USA ein, wie schon in den Jahrzehnten zuvor. Dies hatte zur 
Folge, dass der Amerikanische Bürgerkrieg „zum Theil durch deutsches [...] 
Geld geführt wurde.“39° 

Die Route, die die Staatsanleihen der Union auf ihrem Weg nach Europa 
einschlugen, lässt sich recht klar nachverfolgen. An ihrem Anfang stehen al- 
lerdings nicht Banken aus New York, sondern das Bankhaus von Jay Cooke 
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aus Philadelphia. Uber das Cookesche Bankhaus vertrieb die Regierung seit 
Kriegsbeginn ihre Kriegsanleihen.3” Das später in Europa populärste Papier 
darunter war die sechsprozentige 5-20er-Anleihe im Wert von fünfhundert 
Dollar.%? Aufgrund ihres niedrigen Nennwerts (Anteile waren bereits ab fünf- 
zig Dollar zu haben) und einer extensiven, landesweiten Werbekampagne wa- 
ren die Schuldverschreibungen auch unter Menschen mit bescheidenem Ein- 
kommen beliebt.3% Jay Cooke lehnte, wie sein Freund, Finanzminister Salmon 
Chase, die Verschuldung gegenüber ausländischen Gläubigern ab.3”* Cookes 
Bruder allerdings, ein Zeitungsverleger und Wahlkampfhelfer von Chase, wies 
wiederholt auf die Vorteile der Ausschüttung amerikanischer Schuldverschrei- 
bungen in Europa hin. Wenn Europäer in nordstaatliche Darlehen investierten 
statt in südliche könnten die Sympathien für die Konföderation kippen.?% 

Die europäische Parteinahme im Bürgerkrieg, so die Auffassung von Co- 
okes Bruder, war in erster Linie nicht ideologisch begründet, sondern eine 
Frage des Geldes. Cooke aber ließ sich partout nicht dazu bewegen, die An- 
leihen der Bundesregierung im Ausland zu emittieren. Das sollten andere tun. 
Bald nach der Emission der 5-20er-Anleihe im November 1862 fragten einige 
Banker New Yorks bei Cooke an, ob er nicht auch eine Auslandanleihe für die 
Regierung vermitteln könne, ein großes Bankhaus in Europa habe Interesse 
geäußert. Cooke beharrte auf seiner Maxime und erklärte, dass es seinem 
Land nicht dienlich sei, wenn dessen Schulden ins Ausland gingen.3” Schließ- 
lich machte das Finanzministerium dem Zögern ein Ende und verkaufte über 
ein New Yorker Haus Anleihen für zehn Millionen Dollar zulasten eines Kon- 
tos in Deutschland. Damit war der Weg der Unionsanleihen nach Mittel- 
europa frei. Noch bevor sich englische Bankhäuser für die Anleihen interes- 
sierten, kauften deutsche Bankiers und Wechselhändler bereits Kontingente 
der nordstaatlichen Obligationen auf, um sie in den deutschen Staaten unter 
die Leute zu bringen. 

Wie bereits dargestellt, war es nicht allein Geld, das aus Deutschland wäh- 
rend des Krieges in die USA kam, sondern auch Menschen. Knapp 175.000 
deutsche Auswanderer erreichten das Land allein zwischen 1863 und 1865. Da- 
mit lagen die deutschen Staaten in der Liste der Entsenderländer zwar hinter 
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Großbritannien, von wo aus in derselben Zeit 203.000 Auswanderer über- 
setzten. Auf lange Sicht aber, zwischen 1856 bis 1865, registrierten amerikani- 
sche Behörden wesentlich mehr deutsche Auswanderer (537.446) als britische 
(435.082) oder irische (415.795).3°° Vor diesen Strömen konnten die Südstaatler 
ihre Augen nicht verschließen: 


It is from Germany that the enemy must next spring recruit another army; it is upon 
Germany that he relies for the gold to carry on the war and bolster up a fictitious value 
of greenbacks and bonds. Hitherto, we have allowed him unopposed to use a population 
of forty millions as a recruiting ground and to draw at will upon their accumulated sav- 


ings,*°° 


ermahnte Henry Hotze das Außenministerium. Ein Korrespondent des Index 
äußerte sich noch drastischer: „Ihe Yankees buy the Germans to do their fight- 
ing just as their ancestors bought the Africans to do their plantation work. “*°* 

Dass die Union nun offenbar Deutschland zu ihrem transatlantischen Re- 
servelager machte, drang bis nach Richmond vor. Jefferson Davis instruierte 
seine Beamten und Mitarbeiter in Europa deshalb, deutschen und anderen 
europäischen Kapitalisten die negativen Folgen des Kapitalzuflusses in den 
Norden unter die Nase zu reiben. Je mehr Unionsanleihen gezeichnet wiir- 
den, desto länger würde der Frieden in Nordamerika hinausgezögert und die 
Ressourcen verschlungen, die der Norden seinen Gläubigern als Sicherheit für 
ihre Investitionen biete.*” Die deutschen Staaten wandelten sich 1864 von ei- 
nem Nebenschauplatz zum zentralen Operationsfeld der nordamerikanischen 
Auslandsemissäre, die Großmächte England und Frankreich gerieten in den 
Hintergrund.*% Deutschland sollte nun „by far the most important base of 
operations“ für den Süden in Europa werden.*°* 

Im sommerlichen „secession head-quarters“ Baden-Baden trafen sich 
Slidell und andere Vertreter der Südstaaten, um weitere Strategien gegen die 
Union, genauer: gegen ihre Finanzlage und die Auswanderung, zu bespre- 
chen.*% Emil Erlangers designierter Schwiegervater, John Slidell, erzürnte sich 
über die „stupid confidence of German [...] capitalists in Federal securities“.#°° 
Penibel verglichen die südlichen Regierungsinformanten nun die Kurse der 
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eigenen Anleihe mit denen der feindlichen.*” In nur einem Jahr fanden nord- 
staatliche Bonds im Wert von rund 250 Millionen Dollar neue Eigentümer in 
den deutschen Staaten.*® Um die „material supplies of the enemy“ zu atta- 
ckieren, reiste Henry Hotze von England nach Deutschland, wo er die Kredit- 
würdigkeit der Union publizistisch diskreditieren und vor der Auswanderung 
warnen wollte.* Auf Hilfe der deutschen Regierungen konnte Hotze nicht 
setzen. Dazu schienen ihm die Sympathien aus Berlin, Wien und andernorts 
zu unbedeutend und ihre Direktiven nach wie vor neutral. Hotze bediente sich 
der Hilfe des ehemaligen Konsuls Samuel Ricker und weiterer, namentlich 
nicht bekannter Autoren, die deutschsprachige Leser mit einschlägigen Arti- 
keln für die Südstaaten gewinnen sollten. Für Ricker, seit seiner Entlassung aus 
dem Amt des Generalkonsuls um 3.000 Dollar im Jahr ärmer, waren die Ein- 
nahmen, die ihm seine Arbeit als Korrespondent für den Index bescherte, eine 
zwar bescheidene, aber willkommene Entlohnung.*'° Emil Erlangers Schwie- 
gervater John Slidell zählte ebenfalls zu den Triebfedern der konföderierten 
Pressearbeit." Auch er wollte den Zufluss menschlichen und monetären 
Nachschubs in die Union unterdrücken und sich mit seinem Schwiegersohn 
angesichts der militärischen und politischen Situation in den USA beraten;*” 
eine weitere Anleihe mit Erlanger oder einem anderen deutschen Bankier 
stand ebenfalls im Raum.*3 

In dieser überaus kritischen Periode unternahmen Emissäre und Freunde 
der Konföderation Anstrengungen, um wankelmütige Europäer, Kapitalisten 
und Auswanderungswillige auf ihre Seite zu ziehen und das vermeintliche 
Versorgungslager des Nordens zu schließen. Dabei kamen ihnen auch Bürger 
der Union zu Hilfe: Mehrere Banker und Importeure zog die große Nachfrage 
an Unionsanleihen im Sommer 1864 über den Atlantik nach Frankfurt und 
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Deutschland. Auch der Bruder Jay Cookes, der Federführende der 5-20er-An- 
leihe, war unter den Besuchern, um das Papier auf private Rechnung zu ver- 
kaufen. Er nahm die dortige große Nachfrage erneut zum Anlass, das Finanz- 
ministerium auf die Vorzüge der europäischen Märkte hinzuweisen.** Andere 
Geschäftsleute, die nach Frankfurt kamen, waren Parteigänger der Demo- 
katen, die für einen baldigen Frieden mit der Konföderation plädierten. Im 
Zuge ihrer Agitation verkündeten einige aus ihren Reihen, dass der Union ein 
Staatsbankrott bevorstehe.*5 Solche Meldungen wirkten sich negativ auf den 
Wert der Unionsanleihen aus. Des Weiteren hätten sich Spekulanten aus New 
York, London, Paris und Frankfurt, darunter die Erlangers, zusammengetan, 
um Falschmeldungen über Friedensverhandlungen und den Goldpreis zu ver- 
breiten, was den Frankfurter Kurs der Anleihen ebenfalls drückte, woraus die 
Spekulanten wiederum Kapital schlugen, indem sie eifrig Arbitragehandel zwi- 
schen Frankfurt und anderen Märkten, darunter Hamburg, betrieben.*‘ 

Die Flut amerikanischer Papiere erreichte nun auch die Elbe, wo Unions- 
obligationen zuvor gar nicht gehandelt worden waren, jetzt aber wegen ihres 
großen Handelsvolumens in Norddeutschland Einzug hielten.*7 Die von den 
Spekulanten befeuerten Meldungen über den steigenden Goldpreis, Friedens- 
verhandlungen und Niederlagen der Union provozierten Panik an der Ham- 
burger und Frankfurter Börse. Von Mitte Juni bis Ende August 1864 fielen die 
Kurse der Unionsanleihe in Frankfurt um knapp zwanzig Prozent von 58 auf 
39 Punkte.*® „Was kümmert unsere Börse noch die Politik in der nächsten 
Nähe?“ fragte ein zynischer Beobachter des Frankfurter Parketts; „die Augen 
sind nur noch jenseits des Oceans gerichtet” 

Abwarten entwickelte sich zur Devise des Jahres 1864,*° als sich die Ar- 
meen von Union und Konföderation im Stellungskrieg bei Richmond gegen- 
überstanden und die bevorstehende Präsidentenwahl im Herbst über Frieden 
oder Fortführung des Krieges entscheiden sollte. Mit Lobgesängen auf die 
Sklaverei hielten sich pro-südliche Zeitungen wohlweislich zurück. Zurück- 
haltung gegenüber der Sklaverei musste jedoch nicht Hand in Hand mit der 
Missbilligung der Konföderation als Ganzes gehen. Selbst ein Demokrat mit 
langjähriger Amerikaerfahrung wie Julius Fröbel sah erst in der endgültigen 
Trennung der beiden Landesteile die Basis für das Ende der Sklaverei.* 
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419 Der Aktionär, 24. Juli 1864. 
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Einige Historiker postulieren, dass die Kritik an der Sklaverei nicht 
zwangsläufig nachteilig auf die Erfolgschancen des Südens wirkte.4”* Wer die 
Sklaverei tadelte oder ablehnte, war noch lange kein Freund der Union oder 
ein Feind der Konföderation. In diese Kerbe schlugen Zeitungen, wenn sie da- 
rauf verwiesen, dass die Sklaverei „im Anfang des Krieges den Gegenstand der 
Frage nicht ausgemacht“ hatte „und am Ende des Krieges auch nicht.“*3 Viel- 
mehr handele es sich um einen „Ringkampf von zwei Feinden um die Macht“, 
urteilte die liberale National-Zeitung aus Berlin.** „Für die Sache der Ruhe 
und Humanität“ in den Vereinigten Staaten sei schon viel gewonnen, wenn 
die „kriegslustige Regierung“ Washingtons dem „Volkswunsch nach Frieden“ 
nachginge, titelte im September 1864 die Frankfurter Postzeitung, der demo- 
kratische Kritiker kurzerhand vorwarfen, aus dieser Republikanismuskritik 
Kapital für ihre eigene, reaktionäre Agenda zu schlagen.* 

Die von Erlanger und anderen Sympathisanten des Südens beeinflussten 
Zeitungen aus dem Frankfurter Raum votierten mit anhaltender Dauer des 
Krieges für einen Verhandlungsfrieden, der die Anerkennung der Konfödera- 
tion als eigenständigem Staat einschloss.*”° Noch deutlicher als in Rufen nach 
einem baldigen Frieden offenbarten sich Sympathien für die Konföderation 
(das war doppelt bedeutsam, wenn man bedenkt, dass unter anderem Inhaber 
der Erlanger-Anleihe in dieses Vorhaben verwickelt waren) in der Forderung 
nach uneingeschränktem Handel mit dem Süden: „[U]nser deutsches Interesse 
gebietet die Wiederherstellung des Handelsverkehrs mit Amerika, dessen Un- 
terbrechung tiefe Wunden schlägt,“ schrieb das Frankfurter Journal im August 
1864, als Bundestruppen kurz zuvor das wirtschaftlich wichtige Atlanta erobert 
hatten. „[E]in niedergeworfener, verwiisteter [...] Süden ist ein Unding [...]. 
Die Ausfuhr des Südens ist [im Vergleich zu der des Nordens] die weitüber- 
wiegende; im Süden finden wir die Verfechter des freien Handels.“ Es sei „im 
deutschen Interesse“, dass der Krieg baldigst beendet und die Eigenständigkeit 
der Konföderation anerkannt werde, forderte das Journal und schloss mit einer 
Mahnung an seine Kritiker: „Wer uns anders sagt, täuscht sich selbst, oder spe- 
culiert auf unsere Unwissenheit in beleidigender Weise.“*7 

Solche Warnungen belegen, wie sehr journalistische Diskurse während des 
Bürgerkrieges eskalieren konnten. In Städten mit hoher Zeitungsdichte kon- 
kurrierten die Tageszeitungen miteinander und schufen eine „permanente 6f- 
fentliche Auseinandersetzung‘, die zu einem „mediale[n] Stadtgespräch“ aus- 
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ufern konnte.*® Wer in diesen Auseinandersetzungen die Oberhand gewinnen 
wollte, musste sich zwangsläufig mit einflussreichen Personen arrangieren. 
Anstelle direkter Konfrontation lieferten sich Opponenten, die vom Bürger- 
krieg profitierten oder Schaden nahmen, publizistische Meinungskämpfe. 
William Murphy, Sekretär August Gläser und lokale Mitstreiter, wie die 
Redakteure demokratischer Zeitungen, schlugen weiterhin Alarm gegen die 
Bestrebungen der Konföderierten und ihren deutschen Anhängern. Als sich 
der Wert der Baumwollanleihe in der Mitte des Jahres 1864 auf den höchsten 
Kurs seit ihrer Emission zubewegte und weite Teile der deutschen Presse für 
einen baldigen Frieden plädierten, auch wenn dieser die Trennung der Union 
zur Folge haben würde,” erschien, aus dem Dunstkreis des Frankfurter Kon- 
sulats, eine neue Flugschrift,#° die zum publizistischen Rundumschlag gegen 
die mitteleuropäischen Unterstützer der Südstaaten ausholte. Im Zentrum 
der Kritik stand erneut das Frankfurter Journal, welches laut Murphy von den 
Erlangers für deren „cotton loan interests“ gekauft worden war.®' Es sei eine 
Schande, dass ein in einer freien Stadt von freien Bürgern gegründetes Blatt 
sich so für die Sklaverei ausspreche, empörte sich der Autor. Dies sei ein Schlag 
in Gesicht des „von Humanitäts- und Sittlichkeitsgefühlen durchdrungenen 
deutschen Volke[s]“.** Gleichfalls korrigierte die Schrift falsche Angaben zur 
Kreditfähigkeit der Union, die das Frankfurter Journal aus dem konföderierten 
Index übernommen hatte.#3 Der Autor ermahnte das „alternde“ Frankfurter 
Journal, dass es mit seiner „kindlichen Liebhaberei für südliche Sklavereiin- 
stitutionen am Ende noch gar [sein] selbsteigenstes [sic] deutsches Handels- 
interesse“ in Gefahr bringe und stellte fest, dass „die Sklavenfrage die Hauptsa- 
che“ sei, „um die sich der amerikanische Krieg noch dreht“. Die Union täte gut 
daran, diesen offenen Punkt endgültig zu beseitigen, damit kein „fauler Frie- 
den wie in Schleswig-Holstein“ geschlossen würde, sondern ein Sieg „für alle 
Freien der Welt“. Deshalb solle man „im deutschen Interesse“ für einen Sieg 
des Nordens und die Vertreibung der „Sklavenzüchter“ sein, damit mit der 
Amerikanischen Union ein „Bollwerk geschaffen ist, an welchem alle egois- 
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tischen und volksverderblichen Attacken [...] Bismarkischer [sic] Staatskunst 
machtlos und erfolglos scheitern.“ #* 

Dieser Rekurs auf Preußens Verhalten im Schleswig-Holstein-Konflikt, ein 
beliebtes Ziel süddeutscher Demokraten und Liberaler,*5 offenbarte, dass sich 
öffentliche Diskurse über den Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieg auch mit eigenen 
gesellschaftlichen Grundsatzfragen und politischen Bekenntnissen vermisch- 
ten. Diese Melange schuf kollektive Vorstellungsraume, die in transnationalen 
Konflikten zum „Kristallisationsansatz für politische Grundsatzbekenntnisse“ 
wurden. #6 

Das Frankfurter Journal nutzte die ihm zuteil gewordene Aufmerksamkeit, 
die das Pamphlet provozierte, um dem „unverständigen Flugblattschreiber“ zu 
erwidern: 


Glaubt er wirklich, daß der Norden den Süden besiegen wird und daß die gerade in 
den letzten Wochen sich häufenden Nachrichten von Unterhandlungen zwischen bei- 
den Gegnern so ganz aus der Luft gegriffen sind? Und wenn letztere sich bewahrheiten, 
glaubt er dann, daß die Sclaverei ohne Weiteres im Süden abgeschafft wird? Wir und mit 
uns eine ganze Menge höchst anständiger Leute, die allerdings keine nord-, aber auch 
keine südstaatlichen Papiere besitzen, sind entgegengesetzter Meinung und [...] der An- 


sicht, daß die bisherigen Erfolge des Nordens gleich null sind.#7 


In der Zeit, als diese Diskussion entbrannte, kam es tatsächlich zu Unterhand- 
lungen zwischen Vertretern von Union und Konföderation, bei dem beide Sei- 
ten die Friedensbedingungen des anderen ausloteten. Das Treffen verlief zwar 
ergebnislos, der Süden aber erkannte darin einen „Propagandatriumph“ und 
spielte der Öffentlichkeit einen gefärbten Bericht über die Unterhandlungen 
zu, der den Widerstand unter den Kriegsgegnern im Norden anheizte und von 
deutschen Unionskritikern wie dem Frankfurter Journal zur Stimmungsmache 
aufgegriffen wurde.*® 

Deutsche Sympathien für die Nord- oder Südstaaten waren, wenn man 
den Konter des Frankfurter Journals zuspitzt, an wirtschaftliche Interessen ge- 
koppelt. Selbst die liberale Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung gab zu bedenken, 
dass „man gar keiner besonderen politischen Sympathien für die Vereinigten 
Staaten“ bedürfe, um dort Kapital anzulegen, da allein die hohen Zinsen, wel- 
che Washingtons Bundesobligationen versprachen, Kaufanreiz genug wären.*? 
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Der Frankfurter Aktionär beschrieb die Flexibilität ökonomischer Interessen 
recht treffend: „Das Kapital ist kosmopolitisch, es sucht sein Unterkommen 
in absoluten Monarchien wie in demokratischen Staaten und fragt wenig um 
nationale Sympathien oder Antipathien. Dagegen verlangt es, um sich nieder- 
zulassen, einen festen Grund.“ Diesen festen Grund mussten der Norden 
und der Süden dem ausländischen Publikum durch tendenziöse Berichterstat- 
tung bereiten. Nachrichten über innenpolitische Zerwürfnisse, die Staatsschul- 
den oder militärische Niederlagen senkten und hoben den Kredit von Union 
und Konföderation. „Jedermann besitzt nächstens N.[ord] A.[amerikanische] 
Staatspapiere,“ erinnerte die Geschäftsleitung des Cotta-Verlags ihren Wa- 
shingtoner Korrespondenten und forderte, alles, was den Wert der Papiere be- 
einflussen könnte, so früh wie möglich zu melden.** 


Wer waren die Käufer der Unionsanleihen? In den Unterlagen der Bethmann 
Bank, seit Jahrzehnten mit Staatsanleihen handelnd,** sind die Namen einiger 
Besitzer amerikanischer Anleihen überliefert. Da Kunden der Bethmann Bank 
traditionell über großes Eigenkapital verfügten, nimmt es nicht wunder, dass 
die Zeichner aus besser situierten Kreisen des Bildungs- und Wirtschaftsbür- 
gertums stammten: Zu ihnen zählten ein Industrieller aus dem Hunsrück, *# 
ein Fabrikbesitzer aus Bayern, Österreichische Staatsdiener, Ärzte, Juristen und 
Rentiers aus der Region rund um Frankfurt sowie Beamte wie der Staatsrat 
Carl Friedrich von Heintz aus der Pfalz.*** Aus Franken schrieb der amerikani- 
sche Konsul in Nürnberg, dass unter den dortigen Anlegern nicht nur „capita- 
lists“, sondern auch einfache Angestellte und Handwerker seien.*# Vermehrte 
Siege der Nordstaaten bewegten auch Menschen mit bescheidenem Vermögen 
zum Kauf. Teile der Landbevölkerung aus den süd- und mitteldeutschen Staa- 
ten investierten ihr Erspartes ebenfalls in die Papiere aus Übersee.** Chlodwig 
zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfürst, der spätere Reichskanzler, schrieb im April 1865 
an Königin Viktoria in London, dass der Krieg in Amerika zurzeit im Zen- 
trum „der Unterhaltung politisch gebildeter und ungebildeter Menschen“ in 
Deutschland stehe. Tief greife der Konflikt in die „materiellen Interessen“ von 
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„Kapitalbesitzern“ ein, „die ihr Geld in amerikanische Papiere angelegt haben‘, 
und deshalb auf einen baldigen Frieden hofften.** 

Diese Kauffreude kommentierten kritische Beobachter und Südstaaten- 
sympathisanten mit Ablehnung. Dass derart viel Kapital zwischen Deutschland 
und dem kriegsgebeutelten Nordamerika verkehrte, beunruhigte nicht wenige 
Zeitgenossen. Finanzielle Beteiligungen an Kriegen bargen natürlich Risiken. 
Gerade betuliche Kommentatoren, die die Zeiten zurücksehnten, als Deutsch- 
land eher passiver Beobachter des Weltgeschehens war und Taler und Gulden 
angeblich dem Ausspruch folgten „bleibe im Land und nähre dich redlich‘,** 
verurteilten die wachsende Zahl deutscher Gläubiger der nordamerikanischen 
Republik und warnten vor den Folgen einer dauerhaft überschuldeten Union. 
Ein Publizist aus Württemberg warnte, dass amerikanische Papiere „nicht bes- 
ser sind, als die europäischen“ und ihre Sicherheit durch „die drohende Gefahr 
der Staatsauflösung [...] in erhöhtem Grade fraglich“ seien.** 

Solche Äußerungen ähnelten in ihrer Tonalität den Artikeln südstaatlicher 
Zeitungen, die, so scheint es, den deutschen Staaten erst seit der Akkumulation 
monetärer Interessen Aufmerksamkeit in ihren Spalten schenkten.*° In Frank- 
furt unterstrich die Redaktion des Aktionärs ihren „unparteiischen Stand- 
punkt“4" gegenüber dem Bürgerkrieg und der Konjunktur der Regierungs- 
anleihen des Nordens in Deutschland, während der Ton zwischen den Zeilen 
alles andere als neutral war. Mehrfach warnte die Zeitschrift vor überhasteten 
Zeichnungen und der „Sucht“ nach diesen „gefährlichen Papieren‘, da weder 
Krieg noch Frieden geordnete Finanzverhältnisse in Amerika garantierten.*” 
Mehr noch, der Aktionär hielt die Aussicht auf eine mögliche „absolute [...] 
Oberherrschaft des Nordens“ für „nicht wünschenswerth‘, da dies den Wirt- 
schaftsbeziehungen zwischen Nordamerika und Europa mehr Schaden zufüge 
als ein unabhängiger Süden.*®? 

Wie so viele Kritiker, hofften die Redakteure der Zeitschrift auf die Prä- 
sidentschaftswahlen im November und die Niederlage Abraham Lincolns,** 
die den Krieg entscheidend hätte ändern können. Die Demokratische Partei 
sprach sich für einen Kompromissfrieden mit dem Süden aus, der, wenn schon 
nicht die Annullierung der Emanzipationsproklamation, zumindest nicht die 
sofortige Aufhebung der Sklaverei zur Folge gehabt hätte. Auch prominente 
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Mitglieder der Republikaner, unter ihnen der Herausgeber der New York 
Times, legten Lincoln ans Herz, um des Friedens willens von der Emanzipa- 
tion der Afroamerikaner abzulassen.*° Lincoln verwarf diese Vorschläge, hielt 
an der Sklavenbefreiung als Bedingung für den Frieden fest und bereitete sich 
insgeheim auf seine Wahlniederlage vor.*° Sollte George McClellan gewinnen, 
ehemaliger Oberbefehlshaber der Unionstruppen und nun Präsidentschafts- 
kandidat der Demokraten, sei „all das Blut der letzten vier Jahre vergebens ge- 
flossen‘, schrieb Friedrich Kapp aus New York. Der Norden würde „zu einer 
Dependenz des Südens erniedrigt“ und „die Negerbarone“ triumphieren.*°” 

Allen Erwartungen zum Trotz gewann Lincoln die Wahl deutlich. Das 
Wahlergebnis und die fortdauernde Eroberung konföderierten Territoriums, 
darunter die Wirtschafts- und Handelszentren Atlanta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton und Wilmington, machten die Einflussversuche der Südstaatler in Europa 
zunichte. Als Ende April 1865 die ersten Telegramme vom Fall Richmonds in 
Frankfurt und Deutschland eintrafen, sanken die Hoffnungen von Mason, Sli- 
dell, Erlanger und Hotze, die Laune der Besitzer von Unionspapieren hingegen 
stieg. Auch die skeptischen Beobachter des transatlantischen Kapitalflusses 
schienen eines Besseren belehrt. Offenbar verfügten die USA über mehr „Ma- 
terial, Kraftfülle und Elastizität“ als Europa, um sich von den Folgen dieses 
„bürgerlichen Vernichtungskrieges“ zu regenerieren, kommentierte der Ak- 
tionär.#® Wenige Wochen später verkündetet dasselbe Blatt euphorisch, dass 
„Amerika [...] zu uns eingewandert“ und die Auswanderung dorthin nun- 
mehr „unnötig“ geworden sei.’ Diese Einwanderung war ein Beweis für die 
Kreditwürdigkeit und wirtschaftliche Stärke der wiedervereinten nordameri- 
kanischen Union. Dem Außenministerium in Washington indes war daran ge- 
legen, die finanziellen Bande zwischen der Union und Mitteleuropa nachhaltig 
zu verstärken und beauftragte einen Bankier aus Indiana, im Herbst 1865 nach 
Deutschland zu reisen und die dortigen Anleger von der wirtschaftlichen Sta- 
bilität der USA zu überzeugen.*° 
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Abb. 10: Kurs der 5/20er Unions-Anleihe an der Frankfurter Börse, August 1863 bis Januar 1867. 
(Errechnet nach: Der Aktionär, div. Ausgaben 1863-67). 


Nicht nur private Anleger, auch deutsche Regierungen zogen die hohen Ren- 
diten der Unionsanleihen an, zum Teil mit historischen Konsequenzen. Öster- 
reichs Staatsanleihen, einst das beherrschende Anlageobjekt in Mitteleuropa, 
waren bei dieser transatlantischen Kapitalwanderung die großen Verlierer.** 
Zähneknirschend musste der kaiserliche Finanzminister im September 1864 
deutliche Kursverluste der eigenen Anleihen aufgrund „massenhafter“ Ver- 
käufe zugunsten der nordamerikanischen Obligationen melden,*® was die zu 
einem Großteil dem Bürgerkrieg geschuldete, „krisenhafte“ Wirtschaftslage 
der Donaumonarchie seit 1862 verschlimmerte.*% Selbst das eigene Anleger- 
publikum in Wien, wo der offizielle Handel mit ausländischen Papieren verbo- 
ten war, investierte in Unionsanleihen, indem es österreichische Staatsanleihen 
durch Frankfurter Banker verkaufen ließ und anordnete, die aus den Verkäu- 
fen frei gewordenen Summen in „Amerikaner“ zu reinvestieren.*% Heinrich 
Börnstein gab zu Bedenken, dass der Frust über den Wertverlust österreichi- 
scher Anleihen ob des Vordrängens amerikanischer Papiere der eigentliche 
Grund für die unionsfeindliche Haltung vieler im Einzugsgebiet der pro-ös- 
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terreichischen „financial aristocracy“ befindlichen Zeitungen Süddeutschlands 
lag, die die mehrfachen Warnungen vor Investitionen in Unionsanleihen in 
den Artikeln des österreichfreundlichen Aktionärs erklären könnte.*% 

Was in Wien zu Unmut führte, stieß in Preußen auf Wohlwollen. Ein Ban- 
ker bezifferte den Wert der allein in Bonn kursierenden US-Wertpapiere im 
Sommer 1865 auf eine Million Dollar;*° Otto von Bismarck konnte durch den 
Handel mit amerikanischen Anleihen ein Plus auf seinem privaten Haben- 
konto verbuchen‘ und auch Preußens bekanntester Exilant Karl Marx konnte 
dem Investment in die Anleihe nicht widerstehen.*® Auch das preußische Kö- 
nigreich stand auf Washingtons Gläubigerliste und finanzierte vom Verkauf 
seiner Anteile an der 5-20er-Anleihe einen „namhaften Teil“ der Kosten für 
den Krieg gegen Frankreich 1870/71.*° Die ökonomischen Folgen des Ameri- 
kanischen Bürgerkrieges wirkten somit auch nachhaltig auf die Ausgestaltung 
der politischen Machtverhältnisse in Europa. 

Deutschamerikanischen Beobachtern wie Hermann Raster glich die fi- 
nanzielle Beteiligung deutscher Staaten am Bürgerkrieg einem regelrech- 
ten Emanzipationsakt. Der Sklavereigegner und New Yorker Korrespondent 
mehrerer deutscher Zeitungen verortete die Beweggründe für die Zeichnun- 
gen deutscher Anleger in geradezu pathetischen Dimensionen: ,,[E]in fes- 
ter, unerschütterlicher Patriotismus“ sowie „ein durch keine Wechselfälle zu 
erschütterndes Vertrauen auf den Bestand des Schuldners“ und in die „Ehre 
und Zahlungsfähigkeit“ der Union hätte sich für Zeichner von Staatspapieren 
„glänzend“ gelohnt. 


Deutschland hat das erfahren, indem es [...] für hunderte von Millionen Dollars sechs- 
prozentige Schuldverschreibungen der Ver.[einigten] Staaten [...] kaufte, ohne dem bei- 
ßenden Hohn und Spott, womit die englische Finanzwelt es überschüttete, Beachtung zu 


schenken. 


Folgt man Rasters Argumentation, galt die finanzielle Unterstützung der ame- 
rikanischen Union durch deutsche Investoren als Beweis der eigenständigen 
Beteiligung an einem geopolitischen Ereignis, die dem Druck der britischen 


465 Börnstein an Seward, 29. November 1864, NA Bremen. Aus der Hochphase des Handels mit 
nordamerikanischen Staatsanleihen 1863/64 finden sich mehrfach solche Warnungen im Aktio- 
när, der deutsche Anlegern riet, ihr Geld doch besser in österreichische statt in amerikanische 
Papiere anzulegen, da Letztere zu den „gefährlichsten aller Werte“ gehörten. Vgl. Der Aktionär, 
1. Februar, 3. April und 24. April 1864. 

466 Vgl. The Daily Cleveland Herald, 7. Juli 1865. 

467 Vgl. Stern, Gold und Eisen, 160-161. 

468 Vgl. Sexton, Debtor Diplomacy, 122. 

469 Delbrück, Lebenserinnerungen, 189. 

470 Raster, Börsengeschäft und Börsenschwindel, zit. n. Lexow (Hg.), Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Monatshefte, III, 1. Bd, 135. 
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Weltmacht nicht nachgegeben hat. Dass so viele Deutsche auf die Nordstaaten 
setzten, die Siegerseite, bewies, wenn man die Argumentation Hermann Ras- 
ters berücksichtigt, den Wunsch deutscher Beobachter nach einer selbstständi- 
geren Rolle der eigenen Nation auf der Weltbühne.*”' 

Exakte Zahlen für die durch den Anleihenverkauf im Ausland erwirt- 
schafteten Gelder der Union lassen sich nicht mehr ermitteln. Das Finanzmi- 
nisterium in Washington hat nie darüber Buch geführt.* Falls doch, so wäre 
dort nur ein kleiner Teil des von Europa investierten Kapitals verzeichnet, da 
das Geld überwiegend durch private Kanäle vermittelt wurde. Die Forschung 
hat sich derzeit auf eine Summe von circa 320 Millionen Dollar verständigt, 
die während des Krieges in Europa gezeichnet wurde.*3 Davon wurden allein 
zweihundert Millionen Dollar von privaten Unternehmen und Anlegern in 
Deutschland aufgenommen. Circa einhundert Millionen kamen aus England, 
der Rest aus den Niederlanden.*” Viele deutsche Anleger, die ausländische Pa- 
piere einstmals gemieden hatten, sahen in „Amerikanern“ den Rettungshafen 
ihres Kapitals. Die USA, „eine[r] der mächtigsten und best verwalteten Staa- 
ten der Welt“, sei für Kapitalanlagen attraktiver als das politisch unruhigere 
Europa, stellte eine Zeitung aus Unterfranken 1869 fest. 


471 Zu den imperialistischen Ambitionen deutscher Liberaler vor der Reichsgründung vgl. Fitz- 
patrick, Liberal Imperialism. 

472 Vgl. Sexton, Debtor Diplomacy, 130. 

473 Vgl. ebd. 

474 Vgl. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, 513 f. 

475 Schweinfurter Tagblatt, 15. März 1869. 

476 Schweinfurter Tagblatt, 15. März 1869. 
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— Die amerikanifhe Frage und deren Antwort. — 


Abb. 11: Karikatur aus dem Kladde- 
radatsch vom 30. April 1865. 


Der Schuldenabbau gelang den USA recht schnell. Landverkäufe des Staates 
an Privatpersonen und Unternehmen, Steuern, Zölle, die Senkung öffentli- 
cher Ausgaben und der fortdauernde Zustrom europäischer Arbeitskräfte, 
also neuer Konsumenten und Steuerzahler, ermöglichten rapide Tilgungen.*”” 
Die Schulden der wiedervereinten Nation reduzierten sich konstant von 2,8 
Milliarden Dollar bei Kriegsende auf 2,3 Milliarden im Jahr 1871.48 Betrug 
die Pro-Kopf-Verschuldung 1865 noch knapp 82 Dollar, waren es vier Jahre 
später rund 67 Dollar, 1879 nur noch 47 Dollar.* Diese Entwicklung belohn- 
ten deutsche Anleger mit monetären Vertrauenszuschüssen. Der Frankfurter 
Kurs der sechsprozentigen 5-20er-Unionsanleihe überstieg im Mai 1865 erst- 
mals seit ihrer Einführung zwei Jahren zuvor die Siebzig-Prozent-Marke und 
kletterte in den kommenden drei Jahren auf knapp achtzig Prozent.*®° Mit der 
Ankündigung des Public Credit Act im März 1869 verordnete die neue Regie- 
rung unter Präsident Ulysses S. Grant, dem ehemaligen Oberbefehlshaber der 


477 Vgl. Ratchford, History of the Federal Debt, 137 ff. 

478 Vgl. Williamson, Watersheds and Turning Points, 642. 
479 Vgl. Ratchford, History of the Federal Debt,132. 

480 Zahlen nach Der Aktionär, div. Ausgaben 1863-1869. 
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Unionsarmee, dass Inhaber der Unionsanleihen ihr verliehenes Geld in Gold 
zurückgezahlt bekamen, was den 5-20ern erneuten Auftrieb verlieh und sie auf 
über neunzig Prozent an der Frankfurter und Berliner Börse katapultierte.** 
Die Republikanische Partei erachtete die Schuldentilgung in Gold (und 
nicht in Papier, wie die Demokraten es forderten) als Ehrensache und Beweis 
der Kreditwürdigkeit ihres Landes. Noch vor Grants Amtsantritt erkannten 
die Rotschilds die sich anbahnende Hausse und beorderten ihren Agenten Au- 
gust Belmont, 5-20er im Wert von 100.000 Dollar zu kaufen.** Zwischen 1863 
und 1870 hatte sich der Effektivzins der 5-20er um bis zu bis 140 Prozent ver- 
mehrt.4*4 Wenn Besitzer ihre Anteile an Unionsanleihen lange hielten, erwirt- 
schafteten sie beachtliche Renditen. Vertrauen in die Union zahlte sich aus. 


481 Vgl. Der Aktionär, 9. Januar 1870. 

482 Vgl. Sexton, Debtor Diplomacy, 200. 

483 Vgl. ebd., 201. 

484 Vgl. Delbrück, Lebenserinnerungen, Bd. 2, 188-189. 


Kapitel 6 
Zwischen Vergleich und Verflechtung: der Civil 
War als „Sturmglocke“ für Mitteleuropa? 


Aufbruch und Gefahr 


Die ersten Monate nach dem Ende des Bürgerkrieges weckten unter deutschen 
Beobachtern Hoffnungen, aber auch Ängste, dass die Folgen des Bürgerkrieges 
auch Auswirkungen in Mitteleuropa haben würden. 

Während der Unionssieg den Fortbestand staatlicher Einheit bestätigte, 
beruhte die deutsche Einheitspolitik der sechziger Jahre, dominiert von Preu- 
ßen und Österreich, vorrangig auf machtstaatlichen Prinzipien, die sich von 
freiheitlichen Ideen und dem Prinzip der Volksregierung distanzierten.' De- 
mokraten hätten sicherlich am liebsten Arnold Ruge zugestimmt, der mit der 
Niederlage des Südens einen „Sieg der Freiheit“ feierte, der „noch mächtiger 
als die Unabhängigkeitserklärung der V[ereinigten] St[aaten] auf Europa wir- 
ken“ musste.” Aber Ruge verstand unter Freiheit eher nationale Freiheit von 
äußeren Hemmnissen und Bedrohungen, weniger die emanzipatorische Frei- 
heit des Einzelnen. In Ruges Augen stärkte der Bürgerkrieg in Nordamerika 
viel mehr den Staat als das Individuum. Das Jahr 1865 bedeutete für ihn einen 
„Knotenpunkt der Entwicklung [...], in dem sich die Europäische und Ame- 
rikanische Revolution“ begegnet waren, in dessen Folge „der Rückschlag“ der 
Ereignisse in den USA bald in Europa einträfen, nämlich die „nothwendige 


1 Vgl. Potter, Civil War, 142f. 
2 Ruge an Gustav Struve, 15. April 1865, zit. n. Sass u.a. (Hg.), Arnold Ruge, 738. 
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Auflösung der großen Gegensätze, an denen unsre Zeit arbeitet“ Ruge stand 
mit dieser Meinung nicht allein da. 

Die Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiter-Zeitung aus Coburg sah schon im Ja- 
nuar 1864 einen Bürgerkrieg ähnlich dem in Amerika über Deutschland he- 
reinbrechen, als die „rebellischen Bundesmitglieder“ Österreich und Preußen 
quasi im Alleingang über das Schicksal Schleswig-Holsteins entschieden und 
sich über die deutschen Drittstaaten hinwegsetzten.* Optimistischer titelte die 
Weser-Zeitung, dass der Unionssieg für Österreich und Preußen einen „Um- 
schwung“ der Weltpolitik in noch nie da gewesenem Ausmaß versprach. Die 
„Wechselbeziehungen zwischen den beiden Hemisphären‘, seit Langem schon 
durch den Handel verbunden, würden nun auch auf politischer Ebene „rei- 
cher, vielseitiger [und] maßgebender“, da der Norden der „sklavenhaltende[n] 
Aristokratie“ und dem Partikularismus den Nährboden entzogen hatte.° 

Mit fast zwanzigjähriger Verspätung schienen sich nun die Wünsche und 
Bestrebungen vieler Demokraten und Liberaler zu erfüllen. August Röckel, 
ein politischer Weggefährte Arnold Ruges, war Herausgeber der demokrati- 
schen Frankfurter Reform, die mit dem Bankhaus Erlanger in Streit geraten 
war, weil sie dessen Baumwollanleihe kritisiert hatte. Nach Eintreffen der 
ersten Meldungen von der Kapitulation der konföderierten Truppen bei Ap- 
pomattox brachte Röckel einen Artikel aus der Berliner Volkszeitung auf die 
Titelseite der Reform, in dem triumphierend von einem „Sieg der Ideale“ und 
der Menschenrechte die Rede war.” 1865 sei das „Jahr der Befreiung‘, von dem 
„eine neue Ära“ des Umschwungs ausgehen werde, „der nicht bloß die neue, 
sondern auch die alte Welt“ treffe. Voller Freude über das Kriegsende planten 
Röckel und mehrere Mitglieder von Turner- und Sängervereinen einen Fackel- 
zug zum amerikanischen Generalkonsulat in Frankfurt. Die Nachricht von der 
Ermordung Abraham Lincolns machte ihre Absichten jedoch in letzter Minute 
zunichte.” 

Frankfurt, Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, Wien und andere Städte wurden zu 
Epizentren der Sympathie- und Beileidsbekundungen ob des Kriegsausgangs.’° 
Auswanderer in Bremerhaven erlebten, wie die dort ankernden amerikanische 


3 Ruge an B. Brückmann, 11. Dezember 1865, zit. n. Nerrlich, Arnold Ruge, 258 f. 

4 Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiter-Zeitung, 24. Januar 1864. 

5 Weser-Zeitung, 12. Juli 1865. 

6 Ebd. 

7 Frankfurter Reform, 26. April 1865. 

8 Ebd. 

9 Vgl. Volksfreund für das Mittlere Deutschland, 30. April 1865. 

10 Vgl. Börnstein an Seward, 15. und 27. April 1865, NA Bremen; für Karlsruhe: Duncan an 
Hunter, 28. April 1865, NA Carlsruhe; für Stuttgart: Klauprecht an Hunter, 30. April und 3. Mai 
1865, NA Stuttgart; für Wien: Motley an Seward, 30. April 1865, United States Department of 
State, Papers relating to Foreign Relations, Pt. 3, 22 f.; für Berlin: Judd an Seward und Hunter, 
diverse Schreiben zwischen 18. April und 28. Mai 1865, United States Department of State, Pa- 
pers relating to Foreign Relations, Pt. 3, 48-57. 
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Schiffe zu Ehren des ermordeten Präsidenten Halbmast flaggten. Auch viele 
Gaststätten waren mit Trauerflor geschmückt." An einem Tag war das Kon- 
sulat Mittelpunkt des gesellschaftsübergreifenden Jubels über die Niederlage 
der Konföderation, am nächsten ein „center of [...] mourning pilgrimage“ auf- 
grund der Ermordung Lincolns, schrieb Konsul Murphy vom Main.” 

Ein ähnliches Auf und Ab erlebten Anleger an der Frankfurter Börse. Als 
die Meldung vom Fall Richmonds im Telegrafenbüro eintraf, kannte der An- 
sturm auf amerikanische Papiere kein Halten mehr. Selbst die ältesten Börsia- 
ner hätten sich nicht erinnern können, jemals ein solches Gedränge vor und in 
der Börsenhalle erlebt zu haben wie an jenem Tag im April. Ähnliche Szenen 
spielten sich in der Bremer Börse ab.'* Als kurz darauf die Nachricht von Lin- 
colns Tod eintraf, habe zwar Betroffenheit, aber keine Panik geherrscht. Der 
Glaube an den Fortbestand der Union sei unter der Bevölkerung größer als je 
zuvor, meldete das Generalkonsulat in Frankfurt nach Washington.” 

Das Echo des Bürgerkriegsendes war gesellschaftsübergreifend. In Bremen 
und Berlin fanden Trauergottesdienste für Abraham Lincoln statt. Zahlreiche 
Gedichte und Bücher zu Lincolns Gedenken standen in kürzester Zeit in den 
Buchläden, seine Porträts - „in vorzüglicher Ausführung“ - wurden einem 
breiten Publikum feilgeboten.” Theaterbesucher in Wien, Preßburg und an- 
dernorts konnten volkstümlichen Stücken über den Präsidenten und den Bür- 
gerkrieg beiwohnen."? Abraham Lincoln wurde Teil der Populärkultur. Regie- 
rungsvertreter deutscher Staaten und Städte gratulierten und kondolierten den 
Abgesandten der Union, Arbeitervereine in Bayern, Hamburg und Preußen 
feierten das Ende von Sklaverei und Pflanzergesellschaft.'” In Wirtshäusern, 


11 Vgl. Bornstein an Hunter, 24. Mai 1865; Specht an Bornstein, 20. Juni 1865, NA Bremen. 

12 Murphy an Seward, 24. und 27. April 1865, NA Frankfurt. 

13 Vgl. Murphy an Seward, 24. April 1865, NA Frankfurt. 

14 Vgl. Bornstein an Seward, 15. April 1865, NA Bremen. 

15 Vgl. Murphy an Seward, 1. Mai 1865, NA Frankfurt. 

16 Vgl. Bornstein an Seward, 5. Juli 1865, NA Bremen; Sturz, Reden, 1865. 

17 Vgl. Unbekannt, Von der Holzaxt zum Präsidentenstuhl, 1865; Bungener, Abraham Lincoln, 
1866; Canisius, Abraham Lincoln, 1867; Deutsches Museum, 13. Juli 1865; Grube, Abraham 
Lincoln, 1868; Hoffmann, Abraham Lincoln, 1867; Lange, Abraham Lincoln, 1866; Weser-Zei- 
tung, 29. April 1865. Zur Lincoln-Rezeption in Deutschland vgl. außerdem Biagnini, The Princi- 
ple of Humanity, 76-94; Dippel, Die Lincoln-Rezeption, 331-345; Nagler, The Lincoln Image in 
Germany, _http://www.asjournal.org/60-2016/lincoln-image-germany/ (letzter Abruf 
18.01.2021). 

18 Vgl. Würzburger Abendblatt, 23. März 1868; Zwischen-Akt, 21. Dezember 1865. 

19 Vgl. Adresse des Berliner Arbeitervereins an Andrew Johnson, 11. Mai 1865; Adresse des Ber- 
liner Altgesellen-Vereins an Andrew Johnson, 21. Mai 1865, Beilage in Despatches from United 
States Ministers in Prussia, 1799-1906, Roll 13, Vol. 13, NARA; McDonald an Hunter, 3. Juni 
1865; Rede von Bernhard Becker auf der Stiftungsfeier des Arbeitervereins in Frankfurt, 22. Mai 
1865, zit. n. Verein für Frankfurter Arbeitergeschichte (Hg.), Frankfurter Arbeiterbewegung, Bd. 
1, 224; Rede Friedrich Dürrs auf der Stiftungsfeier des Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeitervereins 
in Augsburg, 21. Mai 1865, zit. n. Murr/Resch (Hg.), Lasalles „südliche Avantgarde“, 156; Rede 
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Werkstätten, Zeitungsredaktionen, Leseclubs und den Kabinetten seien die 
„großen Ereignisse jenseits des Oceans und die großen Lehren‘, die sie nach 
Europa brachten, das Thema der Stunde, beschrieb eine Zeitung aus Bayern 
die Stimmung jener Tage.’ 

Auf der Versammlung des Leipziger Arbeiterbildungsvereins am 6. Mai 
1865 überreichte der 25-jährige August Bebel eine Adresse an den dortigen US- 
Konsul, in der die Anwesenden „Volk und Regierung der Nordamerikanischen 
Union“ ihren Dank an den kürzlich verstorbenen Lincoln und ihr Vertrauen in 
dessen Amtsnachfolger Andrew Johnson aussprachen. Der Kampf gegen die 
„rebellischen Sclavenstaaten“ sei „eins von den Ereignissen, wie sie nur selten 
einmal der Schoohs [sic] eines Jahrhunderts zeitigt“, stand in der Adresse. Der 
Bürgerkrieg habe „die Weltgeschichte um einen großen Schritt vorwärts“ ge- 
bracht und die Menschheit vor einem Sturz in den Abgrund bewahrt, „denn 
der Kampfpreis des großen transatlantischen Kampfes war nichts geringeres als 
die Vernichtung der Hoffnungen und Gelüste des Absolutismus“. Zudem seien 
die Vereinigten Staaten nun vom „Schandfleck der Sclaverei“ bereinigt und 
böten Platz für die „Arbeit des freien Mannes“.”' Wie in vielen deutschsprachi- 
gen Diskursen, fehlte auch hier nicht der Verweis auf die deutsche Amerika- 
diaspora, die als Bindeglied zwischen Sender- und Empfängerregion operierte. 
„Wir Deutsche“, schloss die Leipziger Adresse, „können nicht behaupten, dass 
wir dem Kampfplatz zu fern gestanden haben‘; da so viele „Söhne und Brüder“ 
in der Unionsarmee gekämpft hatten. Durch sie hätten die hiesigen Deutschen 
die Union als „verwandten Heimathboden“ angesehen.” 

Für demokratisch gesinnte Parteigänger schienen die Monate zwischen 
Ostern 1865 und Frühling 1866 die Zeit einer neuerlichen Hochphase und des 
Optimismus: „Drei Apriltage haben einem vierjährigen Winter den Garaus ge- 
macht‘, jubelte ein Redakteur der Coburger Arbeiter-Zeitung.* „Hurrah einem 
solchen April, der Maienwonne verbreitet [...]. Wo ist jetzt die Prahlerei der 
Rebellen, wo die Spekulation unserer schwarzen Geldlüchse, deren Papierchen 
auf den Leichen der Freiheitskampfer emporsteigen sollten [...]?°, spottete der 
Reporter.*4 

Weiter südlich berauschten sich Arbeitersprecher regelrecht an den ge- 
radezu magischen Impulsen, die sie sich vom Sieg der Union erhofften. Der 


von L. Eckardt auf dem Stiftungsfest des Mannheimer Arbeitervereins, 25. Juni 1865, zit. n. 
Frankfurter Reform, 16. Juli 1865. 

20 Fürther Abendzeitung, 8. Mai 1865. 

21 Adresse beschlossen in der vom Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein zu Leipzig einberufenen Volksver- 
sammlung, abgehalten im Odeon zu Leipzig am 6. Mai 1865. Beilage zu Felix Flügel an Andrew 
Johnson, 19. Mai 1865, Despatches from United States Consuls in Leipzig, 1826-1906, Roll 6, 
Vol. 6, NARA. 

22 Ebd. 

23 Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiter-Zeitung, 23. April 1865. 

24 Ebd. 
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Frankfurter Stadtverordnete Nikolaus Hadermann beschwor die überwiegend 
aus dem Kleinbürgertum und der Arbeiterschaft stammenden Leser seines 
großdeutsch orientierten Volksfreunds für das Mittlere Deutschland: „Der ame- 
rikanische Bürgerkrieg ist ein Heilmittel, ‚in dem sich nicht nur die Überkraft 
einer Nation austobt‘, sondern in dem auch eine Wunderkraft enthalten ist, 
welche hoffentlich bald in solcher Weise über den Ocean herüberwirken wird, 
daß [...] hohen Herren der Staar gestochen sein wird!“ Gegensätzlich argu- 
mentierende Redakteure des Frankfurter Journals, das sich mittlerweile den 
Ruf eingehandelt hatte, Wortführer der „Frankfurter Sklavenzüchterpresse“ zu 
sein,” druckten nach der Kapitulation der Konföderierten einen Aufmacher 
mit dem Titel „Die Katastrophe in Amerika“ und wünschten darin „im Inter- 
esse der besiegten Südstaaten“ ein baldiges Ende „weiteren Blutvergießen[s]“, 
wohl wissend, dass sie sich mit ihren Äußerungen erneut den Vorwurf gefallen 
lassen mussten, im Sinne der Sklaverei und des „südstaatlichen Anlehens“ zu 
schreiben.” 

Andere Stimmen aus dem konservativen Lager protestierten dagegen, die 
wiedervereinten USA als Vorbild für die politische Genese der deutschen Staa- 
ten heranzuziehen. Nordamerika „bezaubere“ zwar die deutschen Demokra- 
ten, gab der Publizist Constantin Frantz zu bedenken, doch „der schreckliche 
Bürgerkrieg“ dürfe Mitteleuropa nicht als „Ideal“ dienen, habe er doch „alle 
[...] Schäden der dortigen Zustände“ zutage gebracht.” Die Kreuzzeitung aus 
Berlin rief dazu auf, gegen jegliche libertären und republikanischen Importe 
aus Nordamerika „Front zu machen‘, würden diese doch unweigerlich zu einer 
„despotischen Parteiregierung“ führen.” 

Ein Publizist, der im Sinne der süddeutschen Katholiken schrieb, resü- 
mierte, dass die deutschen Konservativen der „grauenhafte[n] Krisis“ in Nord- 
amerika jede Meldung über eine „Schlappe der schlechten und menschen- 
feindlichen Sache des Nordens“ mit Freuden vernommen und Niederlagen 
der Konföderation betrauert hätten.?° Mit der Kapitulation des Südens stehe 
nun fest, dass „die nordamerikanische Umwälzung das alte Europa noch in 
ganz andere Mitleidenschaft ziehen werde als in die wegen der Baumwolle.“ 3! 
Die Radikalität, mit der die Abolitionisten des Nordens die komplette Gesell- 
schaftsstruktur des Südens, der „letzte[n] Zuflucht der conservativen Gesell- 
schaft“, aus den Angeln heben wollten, erschüttere die Gegner der Union.” 


25 Volksfreund für das Mittlere Deutschland, 5. Mai 1865. Zu Nikolaus Hadermann und dem 
Volksfreund vgl. Mayer (Hg.), Ferdinand Lassalle, Bd. 5, 30, 142. 

26 Neue Frankfurter Zeitung (Beilage), 5. März 1865. 

27 Frankfurter Journal, 26. April 1865. 

28 Frantz, Die Wiederherstellung Deutschlands, 472. 

29 Kreuzzeitung, 30. März 1866. 

30 Historisch-Politische Blätter, Bd. 55, 476. 

31 Ebd., 477. 

32 Ebd., 488. 
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Diese dürften ihre Augen nicht verschließen vor der despotischen und „cen- 
tralisirenden Tendenz“ des Liberalismus, wie er jetzt über den Atlantik strömte 
und die „souveränen Selbständigkeiten“ monarchisch regierter Staaten zu bre- 
chen drohte. 

Gefahr und Aufbruch, beides schienen die Wellen des Bürgerkrieges an 
Europas Küsten zu spülen. Doch für alle, die, bildlich gesprochen, an den Küs- 
ten standen, eröffneten die Folgen des Krieges einen transnationalen Bezugs- 
und Diskursrahmen, der bisherige Forschungsmeinungen lückenhaft erschei- 
nen lässt,* denen zufolge der Krimkrieg, das Risorgimento und der Schleswig- 
Holstein-Konflikt die einzigen außenpolitischen Impulse darstellten, die Dis- 
kurse um Krieg und Nationalstaatsbildung in Deutschland seit 1848 katalysiert 
hätten. 

Unter den Folgen des Bürgerkrieges war für die gesamte politisch interes- 
sierte und aktive deutsche Bevölkerung etwas dabei. Befürworter eines starken, 
kleindeutschen Einheitsstaates begrüßten den Sieg des Zentralismus über eine 
Rebellion von Partikularisten. Die Union des Jahres 1865 glich mit ihrer unita- 
ristischen Finanzpolitik und dem Ausbau von Bürokratie und Militär mehr als 
je zuvor den meisten mitteleuropäischen Staaten. Der Sozialwissenschaftler 
Gustav Schmoller resümierte vor diesem Hintergrund in seinen „Rückblicken 
auf Nordamerika“: 


Wir stehen im eigenen Vaterlande vor einer ähnlichen Krisis. Auch bei uns handelt es 
sich darum, dem natürlichen Centrum der Nation die Stellung zu geben, die ihm ge- 
bührt, einen unberechtigten Partikularismus, der uns um alle Früchte eines großen ge- 
sunden Staatslebens bringt, der immer neue Gefahren für Deutschland erzeugt, in seine 
Schranken zurückzuweisen. [...] Es giebt gegenüber allen wirtschaftlichen Bedenken des 
Augenblicks, gegenüber allem formalen Recht, ein höheres Recht, selbst mit den Waffen 


in der Hand, ‚mit Blut und Eisen‘ Neues zu schaffen 3° 


Vertretern des demokratischen Lagers galt die Emanzipation eines bis dahin 
rechtlosen Bevölkerungsteils in Gestalt der über drei Millionen Afroamerika- 
ner, die jetzt im Begriff waren, ihre Bürgerrechte zu erhalten, als evidende- 
ste Errungenschaft des Bürgerkrieges und, in den Worten des Präsidenten des 


33 Ebd., 491. 

34 Zur Bedeutung des Risorgimento für den nationalpolitischen Diskurs in Deutschland vgl. 
Gruner, Der Deutsche Bund, 81-93; Jansen, Gründerzeit und Nationsbildung, 119-129; Leon- 
hard, Bellizismus und Nation, 577-590; Müller, Deutscher Bund, 276-312; Petersen, Risorgi- 
mento, 63-99; Siemann, Gesellschaft im Aufbruch, 171-189; Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsge- 
schichte, Bd. 3, 228-232. Für die Impulse des Krimkriegs vgl. Jansen, Einheit, Macht und 
Freiheit, 270-281; Müller, Deutscher Bund, 166-196; Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 
Bd. 3, 222 ff. 

35 Vgl. Schoen, The Fates of Republics, 44. 

36 Schmoller, Nationalökonomische und socialökonomische Rückblicke, 3. Teil, 611. 
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Deutschen Arbeiter-Vereins, als „Sieg der weißen Sklaven Europas über die 
Bourgeoisie“. Obsolet wird in diesem Zusammenhang auch die Feststellung 
Rudolf Ullners, wonach der Bürgerkrieg keine Warnfunktion für einen inner- 
deutschen Krieg besaß.’ Das Gegenteil war der Fall. 


Der Deutsche Bürgerkrieg von 1866 


Mit der Zuspitzung des preußisch-österreichischen Konflikts seit 1864/65 
mehrten sich die Stimmen, die von einem drohenden „deutschen Bürgerkrieg“ 
sprachen und direkte oder indirekte Parallelen zu Nordamerika zogen.3? 

„Die politischen Vorgänge in der Union [sind] ein Vorspiel für unsere 
deutsche Zukunft‘, klagte ein Augsburger Schreiber schon im Winter 1864 und 
nahm einen Artikel zum Anlass, die amerikanischen Parteienverhältnisse in 
einen europäischen Bezugsrahmen zu übersetzen. Die Republikaner stünden 
für „Staatseinheit“, die Demokraten für Partikularismus. Die Unvereinbar- 
keit dieser beiden Prinzipien habe auch den Schweizer Sonderbundskrieg und 
das Risorgimento in Italien hervorgebracht. Die Sezession der Konföderier- 
ten glich einem „Auszug aus der Eschenheimer Gasse in Washington“ und 
der „Kündigung der Bundesverträge“. Aus all diesen Ereignissen lasse sich ein 
„historisches Naturgesetz“ ableiten, das beweise, dass zurzeit „kein Schauspiel 
für uns lehrreicher“ sei als der Amerikanische Biirgerkrieg.*° 

Als sich die Fronten zwischen Berlin und Wien weiter verhärteten, stellte 
die große Kölnische Zeitung die rhetorische Frage, ob Deutschland etwa ver- 
suchen wolle, den Bürgerkrieg in Amerika zu übertreffen, „die Mahnung ist 
dringlich genug.“* Nachdem der preußische Gesandte in Frankfurt schließlich 
am 14. Juni 1866 den Deutschen Bund nach langen Querelen für beendet er- 
klärt hatte und im wahrsten Sinne aus dem Bundespalais in der Eschenheimer 
Straße auszog,* hatten Preußen und seine norddeutschen Verbündeten, da- 
runter Bremen und Hamburg, schnell den Ruf von Sezessionisten weg. Bei 
diesem Auszug allerdings verließ die sezessionistische Partei den Staatenbund 


37 Vgl. Rede von L. Eckardt auf dem Stiftungsfest des Mannheimer Arbeitervereins, 25. Juni 
1865, zit. n. Frankfurter Reform, 16. Juli 1865. Zit. Bernhard Becker auf der Stiftungsfeier des 
Arbeitervereins in Frankfurt, 22. Mai 1865, zit. n. Verein fiir Frankfurter Arbeitergeschichte 
(Hg.), Frankfurter Arbeiterbewegung, Bd. 1, 224. 

38 Vgl. Ullner, Die Idee des Föderalismus, 103. 

39 Vgl. Augsburger Tagblatt, 18. Juni 1866; Bohemia, 16. Juni 1866; Weser-Zeitung, 4. April 1866; 
Volksfreund für das Mittlere Deutschland, 24. Juni, 1. und 13. Juli 1866. 

40 Das Ausland, 17. Dezember 1864. In Wirklichkeit war der Sitz der deutschen Bundesver- 
sammlung, auf den der Autor hier anspielt, in der Eschenheimer Straße gelegen. 

41 Kölnische Zeitung zit. n. Der Fortschritt (Fürther Abendzeitung) 7. April 1866. 

42 Zu Ursachen und Verlauf des Krieges von 1866 vgl. Jansen, Gründerzeit und Nationsbildung, 
195-211; Müller, Deutscher Bund, 378-388; Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, Bd. 3, 
283-301. 
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mit der Ankündigung, die „nationalen Grundlagen, auf denen der Bund“ be- 
ruhte, nicht als „zerstört“ zu betrachten und sich weiterhin der „Einheit der 
deutschen Nation“ zu verpflichten, aber „eine neue, den Zeitverhältnissen ent- 
sprechende Einigung“ anzustreben, der sich alle deutschen Staaten anschlie- 
ßen könnten. ® 

Den Gegnern Preußens indes waren die borussischen Einheitsbeteue- 
rungen gleichgültig. Unter dem Titel „Die deutsche Secession“ erinnerte eine 
Prager Zeitung zwei Tage nach Preußens Austritt aus dem Bund: „Das Schau- 
spiel, das wir vor einigen Jahren in Nordamerika erlebten, wo mehrere Staaten 
von der Union sich losrissen und damit den Anstoß zu einem der blutigsten 
Kriege gaben, - wir sollen es nun [...] in Deutschland wiederholt sehen.“** 
In der mehrheitlich antipreußischen Frankfurter Presse hagelte es Vorwürfe 
gegen die „norddeutsche[n] Secessionisten“ in der Schwesterstadt Bremen, wo 
sich der Senat sich auf die Seite Preußens geschlagen hatte. Mit Analogien 
zwischen der „südlichen Junkerpartei“ Nordamerikas und der „Junkerpartei 
des [deutschen] Nordens“ waren Kritiker schnell zur Hand.* Demnach such- 
ten norddeutsche Landadlige wie ehedem die südstaatlichen Pflanzer, „ihre 
Herrschsucht und Selbstsucht in der Ausbreitung ihrer Macht und [...] der 
Knechtschaft des Volkes“ auszuleben.* Despotismus sei ein sowohl der Kon- 
föderation als auch Preußen inhärentes Leitmotiv für ihre Abspaltung gewe- 
sen, wetterte ein Publizist aus Süddeutschland kurz nach dem Sieg Preußens 
und seiner Verbündeten. „Die Südstaaten Nordamerikas“ allerdings seien „im 
Vergleich mit der preußischen Regierung noch in bedeutendem moralischen 
Vortheil“. Sie hätten wenigstens nicht aus Herrschsucht und „Gleichgültigkeit 
gegen Verübung von Brudermord“ für die Sezession votiert, sondern aufgrund 
ihres durch die voraussichtliche Sklavenbefreiung bedrohten Vermögens.“ 
Norddeutsche Journalisten waren mit ihren transatlantischen Vergleichen be- 
sonnener. Ein Reporter der Weser-Zeitung deutete noch vor Kriegsausbruch 
auf die Ähnlichkeiten zwischen dem drohenden deutschen und dem Amerika- 
nischen Bürgerkrieg, wobei er die Ähnlichkeiten aber differenzierter und, was 
seine Prognose zum Kriegsausgang betrifft, zutreffender als seine Kollegen im 
Süden beurteilte: 


[Der Amerikanische Bürgerkrieg] ist für uns Alle an fruchtbaren und furchtbaren Lehren 


reich, er wird den Zagenden als Ermuthigung, kann den Tollkühnen als abschreckende 


43 Sitzungsprotokoll der Bundesversammlung vom 14. Juni 1866, zit. n. Protokolle der deut- 
schen Bundes-Versammlung, 1866, 215. 

44 Bohemia, 16. Juni 1866. Ähnlich Linzer-Abendbote, 16. Juni 1866. 

45 Volksfreund für das Mittlere Deutschland, 24. Juni 1866. Zur Parteiergreifung Bremens für 
Preußen vgl. Krieger, Bremische Politik, 68-82. 

46 Der Fortschritt (Fürther Abendzeitung), 7. April 1866. 

47 Ebd. 

48 Unbekannt, Muth gefasst!, 19. 
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Warnung dienen. Eine Vergleichung der jetzigen deutschen Krisis mit der nun überwun- 
denen des nordamerikanischen Bundes pedantisch durchzuführen, wäre natürlich eine 
Lächerlichkeit. Aber beide bieten doch, was den Charakter, die Ziele und die Größe des 
Kampfes, die vorkämpfenden Völker und ihre Führer, ihre Freunde und Feinde im Inne- 
ren wie im Äußeren betrifft, eine so große Fülle merkwürdiger, oft auffälliger Ähnlich- 
keiten, daß es wohl gestattet ist, sie [...] auch für die deutsche Bundesfrage zu anticipiren. 
Nur in zwei Punkten ist die Ähnlichkeit nicht vorhanden [...]. Die deutsche Großmacht, 
welche berufen ist, die Organisation Deutschlands in einer der Nation würdigen Weise 
durchzuführen, steht nicht ohne Freunde da, - und ungerüstet, wie der amerikanische 
Norden, ist sie wahrlich auch nicht. So lange, wie in Amerika, wird die Entscheidung 


nicht ausbleiben.* 


Der im Sinne preußischer Kriegsziele verfasste Artikel verwies alsbald auf die 
Errungenschaften, welche die Nordstaaten (der USA) durch ihren Sieg erzielt 
hatten und die auch einem geeinten Deutschland unter Preußens Führung 
gutstünden, nämlich eine neue und einheitliche Union, die sich „fester, größer 
[und] mächtiger denn je [...] ohne einen Nebenbuhler, ohne Furcht vor einem 
auswärtigen Feind [...] den Werken des Friedens“ hingeben könne.’® 

Trotz solcher Vorteile, die der Krieg versprach, war der Konflikt in weiten 
Teilen der deutschen Bevölkerung unpopular.” Auf Dutzenden Kundgebun- 
gen im Norden und im Süden wurde gegen ihn demonstriert,” nicht zuletzt 
weil der Konflikt in Nordamerika gezeigt hatte, wie viel Zerstörung und Leid 
ein Bürgerkrieg verursachen konnte. Diese Unpopularität war eins von meh- 
reren Indizien, die einen kurzen Exkurs zur Begriffsgeschichte des Krieges von 
1866 erfordern. 


Allgemein zählen Bürgerkriege - nicht nur unter den unmittelbar Betroffe- 
nen - zu den besonders gefürchteten Formen bewaffneter Konflikte. Sie ste- 
hen für extreme Grausamkeit und revolutionäres Potenzial, das Menschen und 
Weltbilder für immer aus den Angeln heben konnte. Nicht nur die Gefahr 
des Krieges bereitete vielen Kommentatoren von 1866 Kopfzerbrechen, auch 
mit der Bezeichnung des Krieges taten sie sich schwer. Allein einen Bürger- 
krieg beim Namen zu nennen, kann ein Politikum sein, das völkerrechtliche, 
wirtschaftliche und militärische Folgen birgt.54 


49 Weser-Zeitung, 17. Mai 1866. 

50 Ebd. 

51 Vgl. Jansen, Gründerzeit und Nationsbildung, 198 f. 

52 Vgl. Hamburger Nachrichten, 11. und 21. April 1866. 

53 Vgl. Armitage, Civil Wars, 1-21; Koselleck, Revolution, 778-781; Osterhammel, Die Flug- 
hohe der Adler, 146-153. 

54 Vgl. Armitage, Civil Wars, 233 ff. 
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Handelte es sich 1866 nun um einen Einigungskrieg, eine Revolution, ei- 
nen Kabinettskrieg, einen Bruder- oder einen Bürgerkrieg? Diese Frage war 
vor 150 Jahren nicht geklärt und wird auch in Zukunft nicht eindeutig zu klä- 
ren sein. Deshalb muss man sich mit analytischen Schlaglichtern begnügen, 
die für den hiesigen Kontext interessant sind. Ein preußisch gesinnter Dichter 
beantwortete die Frage nach dem Konfliktnamen mit einem Kriegstauflied, das 
folgende Zeilen beinhaltete: 


Sie nennens einen Bürgerkrieg; 
Als ob er von der Straß’ erstieg! 
Sagt's, Heer und Landwehr Hand in Hand, 


Ob so der Krieg soll sein benannt? 
Der neue Krieg, der deutsche Krieg, 


Nach seinem Zweck sei er benannt, 


Er heiße deutscher Einheitskrieg 


Wie Schlag auf Schlag und Sieg auf Sieg 
Ihn Preußen führt, das Landwehrland®> 


Unterstützer der deutschen Nordstaaten bevorzugten den Begriff „Einheits- 
krieg“ und ebneten damit den Weg für die teleologische Begriffstrias der Eini- 
gungskriege von 1864, 1866 und 1870/71. Vom Bruderkrieg war parteiübergrei- 
fend die Rede. Das Wort konnte, wie auch der Begriff „Bürgerkrieg“, Abgren- 
zung implizieren; eine innere Angelegenheit, in die sich Außenstehende nicht 
einzumischen hatten.5° Großbritannien etwa hielt sich an genau diese Maxime, 
als sein Außenminister erklärte, dass das Empire zwar einen Bürgerkrieg in 
Deutschland bedaure, es aber keine Veranlassung zum Eingreifen sehe, so- 
lange der Krieg auf Deutschland begrenzt bleibe. 

Die Begriffe „Bürger-“ und „Bruderkrieg“ verwiesen aber auch auf die 
„Eintracht der christlichen Völkergemeinschaft‘, für die ein Kampf unter 
(deutschen) Brüdern einem Tabubruch gleichkam, den es zu verhindern oder 
schnell zu beenden galt.>* Die offizielle preußische Provinzial-Correspondenz 
favorisierte ebenfalls den Begriff ,,Bruderkrieg*, weil die Regierung in Berlin 
es sich nicht völlig mit ihren späteren Bundesgenossen aus Mittel- und Süd- 


55 Moltke, Kriegstauflied, zit. n. Deutscher Sprachwart, 31. Juli 1866. 

56 Vgl. Armitage, Civil Wars, 235. 
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deutschland verscherzen wollte.’ Liberale und demokratische Politiker und 
Publizisten der süd- und mitteldeutschen Staaten hingegen waren am ehesten 
geneigt, dem Siebenwöchigen Krieg (wie er im englischsprachigen Sprach- 
raum genannt wird)‘ den Terminus „Bürgerkrieg“ zu verpassen.“ Auch Karl 
Marx und Friedrich Engels wählten diesen Begriff in ihrer privaten Korrespon- 
denz.‘ Die Begriffe „Bruderkrieg“ und „Bürgerkrieg“ wurden auch synonym 
verwendet,® sie standen dann aber in Abgrenzung zum einem Kabinettskrieg, 
der gegen den „Volkswillen“ gefochten wurde: 


Es gibt [...] immer noch Leute, welche in stundenlangen Auseinandersetzungen zu be- 
weisen suchen, daß dieser Krieg kein Bruder-, kein Bürger- sondern ein Cabinetskrieg 
sey, als ob er nicht von Hunderttausenden deutscher Bürger und Brüder, sondern von 
Gott weiß woher genommenen Cabinetssoldaten gekämpft würde, als ob es sich um ir- 
gendwelche kleinliche[n] Cabinetsintriguen und nicht um die Fragen handelte [...], ob 
Deutschland ferner das freie Vaterland freier Männer sey, oder unter das preußische Joch 


gebeugt werden soll.“ 


Letztlich waren sich die Zeitgenossen links und rechts der Mitte uneins, wie 
der Krieg denn nun zu benennen sei. Das zitierte Kriegstauflied unterstreicht 
die Absicht der am Ende siegreichen Befürworter eines neuen Staates unter 
preußischer Führung, dem vermeintlich demokratischen Potenzial des Bür- 
gerkriegsterminus das Wasser abzugraben und dem Konflikt gleichzeitig uni- 
taristischen Glanz zu verleihen. Es trifft zwar zu, dass der Krieg kein Kind der 
Straße war, sondern von der Regierung in Berlin vom Zaun gebrochen und 
nicht von „Freischärlern oder Barrikadenkämpfern“ ausgetragen wurde:°° Die 
Mehrheit der Soldaten waren Berufskrieger, keine Freiwilligen.” Doch die 
große Zahl der Kämpfenden (rund 950.000 Männer) und Millionen ihrer in- 
direkt beteiligten Verwandten und Freunde machten den Krieg zu einem zwar 
kurzen, aber eindringlichen Massenereignis,‘® das innerhalb der deutsch- 
sprachigen Staaten Mitteleuropas, wo vereinzelt hessische und hannoverische 
Truppen auf Preußen und Thüringer feuerten, explizite Elemente eines Bür- 
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gerkrieges aufwies und eine weiträumige Beteiligung der Zivilbevölkerung, 
unter anderem in Gestalt von Geld- und Sachspenden für die Verwundeten 
und Hinterbliebenen,‘ nach sich zog. 

Als semantischer Kompromiss setzte sich letztlich der Begriff vom „(Deut- 
schen) Krieg von 1866“ durch, dem dank des Adjektivs „deutsch“ unitaristi- 
sches Potenzial zu eigen war und der durch auflagenstarke Zeitschriften und 
Werke populärer Schriftsteller schnell Eingang in den allgemeinen Sprachge- 
brauch fand.”° 

Heute ist sich die Forschung noch immer uneins, welche Faktoren erfüllt 
sein müssen, um einen bewaffneten Konflikt als Bürgerkrieg bezeichnen zu 
können.” „Besondere Theorien des Bürgerkrieges“ gibt es nach wie vor kaum.” 
Als einzig konflikttypische Determinanten haben Sabina Ferhadbegovi¢ und 
Brigitte Weiffen „große räumliche, soziopolitische und kulturelle Nähe der 
Konfliktparteien“ identifiziert.” Diese drei Faktoren treffen auf eine Mehrheit 
der Kombattanten von 1866 zu. Dass die deutschen Staaten nah beieinanderla- 
gen, ist evident. Eisenbahn, Telegrafie und der Durchbruch der überregionalen 
Massenpresse seit den fünfziger Jahren verringerten die räumlichen Distanzen 
zwischen Regionen zusätzlich. Zu den soziopolitischen und kulturellen Aspek- 
ten hat Wolf Gruner angemerkt, dass mit dem Deutschen Bund „ein politisch- 
sozialer Raum für die deutsche Nation“ geschaffen wurde, der sich um den 
sozioökonomischen Distanzabbau zwischen den Einwohnern der deutschen 
Staaten bemühte.”* Außerdem bestimmte ein „föderatives Nationalbewusst- 
sein“ den Horizont der Nationalbewegungen bis in die Sechzigerjahre hinein;? 
der deutsche Nationalismus war noch nicht derart verengt wie etwa ein Jahr- 
zehnt später.”° Nations- und Zugehörigkeitsvorstellungen waren „mithin rela- 
tiv leicht modifizierbar“.7” Zumindest die imaginierte deutsche Kulturgemein- 
schaft war bis 1866 zugänglicher und weniger ethnisch exklusiv konzipiert als 
die Reichsnation späterer Jahre.” Folglich waren auch die gedachten Grenzen 
der deutschen Nation permeabler und damit der Raum für potenzielle Mit- 
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glieder und Bürger dieser Gemeinschaft weitaus größer. Zwar verwiesen Prot- 
agonisten der norddeutschen Seite während des Krieges 1866 mitunter auf die 
ethnische und religiöse Differenz des katholisch dominierten Vielvölkerstaats 
Österreich, um einen „Racenkrieg“ zwischen dem national differenzierteren 
Habsburgerreich und dem vermeintlich homogeneren Restdeutschland zu be- 
schworen.”? Doch weder ist kulturelle Homogenität ein Friedensgarant noch 
ethnische Differenz eine zwingende Ursache für Konflikte in räumlicher Nä- 
he. Vielmehr handelte es sich bei den Verweisen auf kulturelle Unterschiede 
um Propagandafiguren, die symptomatisch für Bürgerkriege sind und sowohl 
in den deutschen als auch den amerikanischen Kriegsdiskursen zum Ausdruck 
kamen.” 

Diese Ausführungen müssen genügen, um die Anwendung des Begriffs 
„Bürgerkrieg“ zu rechtfertigen, wenn hier über den Krieg zwischen Nord- und 
Süddeutschland im Jahr 1866 geschrieben wird. Historiker mit transnationa- 
lem Forschungsschwerpunkt verwenden diesen Begriff häufiger,” während 
andere Forscher ihn vermeiden® oder gar ablehnen.** Am Ende unterstreichen 
genau diese Differenzen,® dass 1866 auch ein Bürgerkrieg über das künftige 
mitteleuropäische Staatsgefüge entschieden hatte. 

Dieser Krieg endete nach nur sieben Wochen. Doch der Sieg der deutschen 
Nordstaaten bedeutete eine ebenso „tiefe Zäsur“?® wie die Niederlage und die 
Wiedereingliederung des Südens in den nordamerikanischen Bundesstaat. Mit 
der Gründung des Norddeutschen Bundes, dem Zusammenschluss einzel- 
ner Glieder zu einem Bundessstaat, begann Preußen mit der Rekonstruktion 
Mitteleuropas, die fünf Jahre später mit der Gründung des Kaiserreichs ab- 
geschlossen war. 

Die Reaktionen auf den preußischen Sieg blieben unter vielen Kommen- 
tatoren, egal welcher politischen Strömung sie angehörten, verhalten bis ne- 
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gativ.” Große Bevölkerungskreise zeigten sich im August 1866 überrascht von 
der Schnelligkeit und Schlagkraft des preußischen Militärs, die sich in Teilen 
Lehren aus dem Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieg verdankten.®® „Die Preußen ha- 
ben es auch gemacht wie die Southerner [sic] seiner Zeit, sie haben sich schon 
längst zu dem Krieg vorbereitet, wo unsere noch nicht daran dachten!“, klagte 
ein Handwerker aus Stuttgart.’ 

Während viele realpolitische Liberale nach der Niederlage Süddeutsch- 
lands den Schulterschluss mit dem siegreichen Norden suchten und in dessen 
Triumph über den Süden vereinzelt einen „liberalen Erfolg über die reaktionä- 
ren Kräfte des Katholizismus“ feierten,” saß der Schock auf der anderen Seite 
über die verpasste Chance auf die Gründung eines deutschen Staates nach den 
„Freiheits- und Partizipationsidealen“ von 1848,” für einige gern nach ame- 
rikanischem Vorbild, tief.” Süddeutsche Initiativen zur Volksbewaffnung, die 
das Bürgerkriegspotenzial deutlich ausgebaut hätten, schlugen ebenfalls fehl.? 
Arnold Ruge, der große Hoffnungen auf ein Übergreifen der amerikanischen 
Kriegsfolgen in Europa gesetzt hatte, schrieb enttäuscht: 


In Amerika erreichte der Bürgerkrieg (oder „Bruderkrieg“, wie er von unseren Gegnern 
genannt wurde) sogleich die Sicherung der Union und die Aufhebung der Sklaverei d.h. 
die Gewaltthat der Empörer und Verbrecher wurde vollständig überwältigt. [...] So 
glücklich waren wir in Europa nicht. Unsere Kriege griffen nicht durch. [...] Die Sünder 
blieben in der Gewalt, und gebehrden [sic] sich noch heute, als wenn sie vorzugsweise im 


Recht wären, wofür wir ihnen die ,,Bruderhand“ reichen sollen.?* 


Doch der Bürgerkrieg bot auch Fürsprechern und Fürsprecherinnen der deut- 
schen Sezessionisten einen Bezugsrahmen, der ihnen die transnationale Ein- 
ordnung der Ereignisse des Jahres 1866 erleichterte. Die Schriftstellerin Mal- 
wida von Meysenburg, im Grunde eine Fürsprecherin der Demokratie, zeigte 
sich regelrecht beflügelt von den Aussichten auf einen deutschen Bundesstaat, 
den nur Otto von Bismarck ermöglichen konnte, wenn er ähnlich resolut für 
Einheit und Freiheit eintrat wie einst Abraham Lincoln: 


Wer wird nicht mit banger Sorge und geteiltem Gefühl auf den Bürgerkrieg blicken, der 


von Oben gemacht wird? [...] Jetzt, im Moment der Entscheidung erst Guarantien ver- 
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langen, um mit der Regierung, die endlich die Initiative der Freiheit ergreift, zu gehen, 
ist den albernen Proceß der politischen Unfähigkeit von [18]48 wiederholen. Verlangten 
die Nordamerikaner Garantien von Lincoln, als er Maßregeln[,] die verfassungswidrig 
waren, ergriff? Ist nicht principiell der Kampf in Deutschland derselbe [wie in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten]? Der Kampf zwischen Nord u. Süd zwischen [...] zwischen Fortschritt 
u. Despotie. Ob nun Bismarck jetzt unser Lincoln [...] wird, was liegt daran? Er hat we- 
nigstens Energie [...]. Lassen wir ihn die Sache tun. [...] Keine bangen Theorien mehr, 


ein Parlament und hinter ihm das deutsche Volk, das ist es, worauf es ankommt.” 


Malwida von Meysenburgs Wunsch erfüllte sich zum Teil. Der preußische 
Staat hatte enorme Energie bei der Ausführung seiner Pläne für ein teilweise 
geeintes Deutschland an den Tag gelegt und dem geistigen Vater dieser Pläne, 
Otto von Bismarck, nicht nur Kritik, sondern auch zahlreiche Sympathien des 
liberalen Lagers beschert.” Aus machtpolitischer Sicht waren Vergleiche Bis- 
marcks mit Lincoln also durchaus gerechtfertigt. Während Lincoln aber die 
Befreiung von Millionen Sklaven auf den Weg brachte, blieb Bismarck der „Be- 
freier von Niemanden.“?? 

Auch die deutschstämmigen Einwanderer in den USA waren sich der Trag- 
weite des deutschen Bürgerkrieges bewusst. Unter ihnen befand sich Maurice 
Richter aus New York, dem die Entwicklungen in Mitteleuropa und den USA 
zum Anlass gereichten, ein Jahr nach Ende des deutschen Bürgerkrieges die 
beiden „Revolutionen von Oben in der amerikanischen und deutschen Con- 
föderation“ zu vergleichen und sowohl mit dem preußischen Staat als auch mit 
der amerikanischen Union abzurechnen. Insgesamt habe die Auflösung des 
Deutschen Bundes seine Mitgliedstaaten geschwächt, was dem bundesbrüchi- 
gen Preußen mehr Feinde als Freunde eingebracht habe.’ Das Ergebnis des 
Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieges sei die Verwandlung einer föderalen Republik 
in ein „demokratisches, militärisches Reich“ gewesen, in dem die Einzelstaa- 
ten, ähnlich wie im Falle des Norddeutschen Bundes, zu Provinzen verkom- 
men seien.” Die Südstaaten der USA seien in die Union hinein „bajonettiert“ 
worden, in Deutschland sei mit der Ausgrenzung Österreichs das genaue 
Gegenteil geschehen. Eine Gemeinsamkeit wiesen Österreich und die Konfö- 
derierten Staaten in Richters Urteil auf: Sowohl die Donaumonarchie als auch 
die Konföderation hätten aus einer „natürlichen Opposition“ gegen ihren Kon- 
trahenten gehandelt. In Wien habe man sich gegen den „preußischen Hege- 
monismus [und] Despotismus“ gewehrt, südlich der Mason-Dixie-Linie gegen 
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den Abolitionismus der Nordstaaten. Ein freiwilliger Austritt Österreichs aus 
dem Bund wäre legitim gewesen: „Wer Bündnisse der Art eingehen kann, hat 
ein Recht, sie wieder zu verlassen‘, das gleiche gelte für den amerikanischen 
Süden.'°' Mit der Befreiung von „vier Millionen zufriedene[n] und gut orga- 
nisierte[n], unterm Gesetz stehende[n] [...] Eigenthumsarbeiter[n]“ sei den 
Südstaaten zusätzlich Unrecht getan worden.'” 

Richter sprach den Süden von jeglicher Schuld am Kriegsausbruch frei 
und beschönigte die Sklaverei als funktionierendes, menschliches Arbeits- 
system, das Menschen, die nicht zur selbstständigen Lohnarbeit fähig seien, 
unter seinen Schutz stelle und ein Leben lang für sie sorge. Schuld am Krieg in 
den USA seien die Abolitionisten gewesen, die diesen Konflikt lanciert hätten, 
lange bevor Lincoln zum Präsidenten gewählt wurde. Lincoln habe sich nach 
seiner Wahl der „Abolitionspolitik“ unterworfen. Richter bezweifelte, ob dies 
„ein erblicher Regent“ genauso getan hätte und kritisierte damit das demokra- 
tische System seiner Wahlheimat." Die Revolution von oben in den USA sei 
die Emanzipation der Sklaven gewesen, die Revolution in Deutschland habe 
sich in der Sezession Preußens vom Deutschen Bund manifestiert.'°* Beide, die 
Union und Preußen, hätten durch ihre Siege in den Bürgerkriegen die Allein- 
herrschaft errungen.'® 

Hier geht es nicht um eine ausführliche Beurteilung von Richters mitunter 
kontroversen Aussagen. Seine Äußerungen dienen vielmehr als ein weiteres 
Beispiel für die unterschiedlichen Interpretation- und Vergleichsschemata, die 
die Bürgerkriege von 1861 bis 1866 unter Zeitgenossen westlich und östlich des 
Atlantiks provozieren konnten. 


Die öffentlichen Meinungen über die Ereignisse von 1866 in den USA waren, 
ähnlich wie die in Deutschland, sehr diffus. Preußen galt in der nordamerika- 
nischen Presse als eindeutiger Aggressor, doch die Mehrheit der Bevölkerung 
habe mit dem Versuch, Deutschland in einem Staat zu vereinen, durchaus 
sympathisiert, meint John Gazley, der bislang als einziger Historiker die Re- 
zeption des Krieges in der englischsprachigen US-Presse untersucht hat. Al- 
lerdings hätten Journalisten und Publizisten keine ideologische Strahlkraft des 
Konflikts erkennen können, um ihm eine ähnlich transnationale Wirkung bei- 
zumessen wie den Revolutionen von 1848/49. Gazley begründet diese Distanz 
hauptsächlich damit, dass die Unterschiede zwischen dem politischen System 
der Union und Preußen/Österreich als zu diskrepant gedeutet worden seien. 
Daher sei die Bereitschaft in den USA, sich intensiver mit dem Konflikt zu 
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beschäftigen, gering gewesen. Eine dauerhafte Gefahr für die amerikanische 
Wirtschaft war ebenfalls so gut wie ausgeschlossen, dazu waren mitteleuropäi- 
sche Bevölkerung und Fabriken zu sehr auf die US-Exportschlager Getreide 
und Baumwolle angewiesen und Investition in den sicheren Dollar zu profita- 
bel für deutsche Anleger.’°° 

Politisch wie ökonomisch mangelte es dem deutschen Bürgerkrieg an 
transnationaler Attraktivität, die eine intensivere Teilhabe der Vereinigten 
Staaten hätte auslösen können. Dieses Manko bemängelten auch einzelne 
deutsche Politiker wie der Landtagspräsident von Coburg-Gotha, der wenige 
Tage nach Kriegsausbruch vor dem Parlament deklamierte: 


Auf Sympathien, wie sie das nordamerikanische Volk bei seinen Kämpfen für Gesittung 
und Recht gegen die Barbarei der rebellischen Südstaaten begleiteten, haben wir bei ei- 
nem Kampfe keinen Anspruch, für den jede begeisternde Idee, jeder sittliche Anspruch 
fehlt. Selbst für die Sieger wird das Gefühl drückend sein, Kriegsruhm nur in einheimi- 
schen Fehden erworben zu haben. Wer aus diesem Kampfe Erfolge für die Einheit und 


Freiheit Deutschlands erwartet, läßt die Warnungen der Geschichte unbeachtet [...].'”7 


Letztlich hätten die amerikanischen Kommentatoren den norddeutschen Sieg 
und die Gründung des Norddeutschen Bundes als das kleinere despotische 
Übel begrüßt, da mit Preußen immerhin ein protestantisch geprägter Staat die 
Vorherrschaft über Deutschland errungen habe. Es hielten sich allerdings be- 
rechtigte Zweifel, ob mit den Ereignissen von 1866/67 auch die Chancen auf 
ein liberaleres Mitteleuropa erhöht wurden.’ Diese Aussagen stammen aus 
Artikeln der englischsprachigen Leitblätter, die nicht zwangsläufig die Sicht 
vieler deutschstämmiger Amerikaner berücksichtigten. Es ist davon auszuge- 
hen, dass deutsche Einwanderer durchaus Parallelen zwischen dem amerikani- 
schen und dem deutschen Bürgerkrieg zogen, was künftige Arbeiten allerdings 
noch bestätigen müssen. 

In Deutschland lebende Amerikaner erkannten in den Folgen ihres Bür- 
gerkrieges mitunter transnationale politische Impulse, die seit spätestens 1865 
in Mitteleuropa wirkten und 1866 kulminierten. Im November 1865 empfing 
das Außenministerium in Washington die euphorische Meldung von Konsul 
James Anderson aus Hamburg, dem zufolge der überraschende, aber deutliche 
Sieg der Liberalen und Demokraten in den Wahlen zur Bürgerschaft auf die 
Siege der „Union and of the Republican constitutional government“ zurückzu- 
führen seien, welche die Liberalen in Deutschland gestärkt hätten.” Der Tri- 
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umph einer verfassungsgemafien Regierung habe die Vereinigten Staaten und 
ihre Regierungsform in Europa so attraktiv wie noch nie gemacht."° 

Andere Beobachter, wie William Murphy in Frankfurt oder John Motley 
in Wien, zeigten sich ähnlich sensibilisiert für transnationale Impulse, die der 
Bürgerkrieg in Nordamerika gab. Im Winter 1865 initiierte das Generalkon- 
sulat zusammen mit amerikanischen und deutschen Frauen einen Spenden- 
basar in Frankfurt zugunsten der befreiten Sklaven in den USA, der über 7.000 
Gulden einbrachte. Eine regierungsnahe Frankfurter Zeitung nahm die Aktion 
zum Anlass, den „liberalen Wohltätigkeitssinn“ der Einwohner zu loben.™ 
Murphy sah in der großen Spendenbereitschaft den Beweis, dass in allen 
Schichten Deutschlands große Sympathie für „the cause of Emancipation and 
Equal Rights“ herrsche, die aller politischen Unterdrückung der regierenden 
Fürsten trotze."? 

Murphy hatte in seiner nun mehr als vier Jahre währenden Frankfurter 
Dienstzeit große Zuneigung für die lokale Bevölkerung und die demokratische 
Bewegung entwickelt, der Frankfurt als einer ihrer süddeutschen Stützpunkte 
diente. Exponentiell gewachsen schien aber Murphys Abneigung gegen die 
preußische Hegemonialpolitik zu sein, was auch seiner Nähe zu demokrati- 
schen Publizisten und Politikern der Stadt zu verdanken war. Murphys Sekre- 
tär August Gläser war ebenfalls nicht gut auf Preußen zu sprechen, seitdem er 
von drei offenbar betrunkenen preußischen Soldaten angegriffen und verletzt 
worden war.” 

Kurzum: Das Personal des amerikanischen Generalkonsulats stand in Op- 
position zu Preußen, weil es sich mit der antipreußischen Strömung in Frank- 
furt identifizierte, was auf einen nachhaltigen Austauschprozess zwischen den 
Betroffenen und ihrer lokalen Erfahrungswelt, gefördert durch „grenzüber- 
schreitende persönliche Netzwerke‘,""* schließen lässt. Die unmittelbare Erfah- 
rung der preußischen Annexion ließ Beobachter wie William Murphy anders 
auf die Ereignisse rund um die einsetzende Reichsgründung blicken als die 
romantisch-nationalistisch gefärbten Historiker und Diplomaten in Wien und 
Berlin, John Motley und George Bancroft, die eine „Seelenverwandtschaft“ 
zwischen der Nationalstaatsgründung in Mitteleuropa und Nordamerika er- 
kennen wollten." Motley und Bismarck waren langjährige Freunde gewesen 
und er erkannte, ähnlich wie Bancroft und der spätere Präsident Grant," in 
der Konsolidierung des deutschen Nationalstaats einen Beleg für den trans- 
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nationalen Siegeszug der Demokratie, was spätere Historiker deutlich relati- 
vierten" und was schon gar nicht mit den Erfahrungen von Zeitgenossen wie 
William Murphy korrespondierte, der die Gründung des Norddeutschen Bun- 
des aus der Perspektive der Besiegten erlebte. 

Die historischen Ereignisse, die sich seit 1866 in Frankfurt und den an- 
deren deutschen Staaten Bahn brachen, vertieften die Differenzen zwischen 
dem amerikanischen Generalkonsulat und Berlin. Als die Zeichen im Früh- 
jahr 1866 immer mehr auf einen Krieg zwischen Nord- und Süddeutschland 
deuteten, fürchtete Murphy, dass ein deutscher „civil war“ deutlich grausamer 
und blutiger werden würde als der in den USA, er aber die Hoffnung barg, dass 
er - von der Bevölkerung getragen - den Ambitionen des preußischen Staates 
den Garaus machen werde."® 

In Wirklichkeit kam es anders. Murphy erlebte die schnelle Machtausdeh- 
nung Preußens aus nächster Nähe, als Frankfurt in der Nacht vom 16. auf den 
17. Juli 1866 von preußischen Truppen besetzt und die Stadt in der Folgezeit 
dem Königreich einverleibt wurde. Alle antipreußischen Zeitungsredaktio- 
nen, die während des Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieges zur Union hielten, da- 
runter Leopold Sonnemanns Neue Frankfurter Zeitung, der Volksfreund für 
das Mittlere Deutschland, die Frankfurter Reform und L’Europe (die mehreren 
Bestechungsversuchen des Bankhauses Erlanger widerstand und, so Murphy, 
stets zum „federal cause and finances“ hielt),"? wurden auf preußischen Befehl 
geschlossen und einige der Mitarbeiter festgenommen.” Aus Furcht vor der 
Einquartierung preußischer Soldaten in ihren Wohnungen hatten zahlreiche 
ausländische Einwohner der Stadt ihre Häuser mit den neutralen Flaggen ihrer 
Heimatländer behangen, auch das Sternenbanner flatterte von Balkonen und 
Fenstersimsen. Auf dem Redaktionsgebäude der Neuen Frankfurter Zeitung, 
gegenüber dem Sitz der Bundesversammlung gelegen, war ebenfalls die Flagge 
der USA gehisst, denn im selben Haus lebte ein Deutschamerikaner, an den die 
Herausgeber der Zeitung, in Erwartung eines Verbots ihres Blattes, die Dru- 
ckerpresse verkauft hatten, um ihrer Konfiszierung durch preußische Truppen 
vorzubeugen. Der eindringenden Soldateska war das egal. Kurzerhand versie- 
gelten sie alle Maschinen, die sie vorfanden.™ 

Dieser Vorfall belegt, dass sich preußenkritische Zeitgenossen Schutz un- 
ter dem Mantel der Vereinigten Staaten versprachen. Dieses Schutzbedürfnis 
reichte so weit, dass die Frankfurter Bürgerschaft das amerikanische General- 
konsulat um Vermittlungshilfe bat, als sie ofliziellen Protest gegen die Anne- 
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xion ihres Stadtstaates durch Preußen einreichte.’* Aus diplomatischen Grün- 
den konnte die Vertretung dieser Bitte nicht nachkommen, trotz der „Sympa- 
thien [...] eines jeden Amerikaners mit den Bürgern Frankfurts für den Ver- 
lust ihrer Freiheit und Unabhängigkeit“ und der „tiefgefühlten persönlichen 
Teilnahme“ Murphys am Schicksal der Stadt.” 

Außerordentlich persönlich wurde das gespannte Verhältnis zwischen 
dem Repräsentanten der Vereinigten Staaten und Preußen bei einem Auf- 
einandertreffen Murphys mit Edwin von Manteuffel, dem preußischen Ober- 
befehlshaber in Frankfurt. Als Manteuffel nach einer Beschwerde Murphys 
diesen darauf hingewiesen hatte, dass die in Frankfurt ansässigen Amerikaner 
nicht vor möglichen Einquartierungen preußischer Soldaten gefeit seien, soll 
Murphy dem General lakonisch auf die Anwesenheit dreier Kriegsschiffe der 
Unionsmarine in der Ostsee hingewiesen haben,'** die dort im Rahmen einer 
diplomatischen Sondermission nach Russland ankerten.’% Von diesem Zeit- 
punkt an war die preußische Regierung nicht mehr gut auf das amerikanische 
Generalkonsulat in Frankfurt zu sprechen. Empört über die Widerspenstigkeit 
Murphys spielte Bismarck mit dem Gedanken, die Abberufung dieser „anti- 
preußischen Kreatur“ beim amerikanischen Gesandten in Berlin einzufor- 
dern.’ Drei Jahre später, mit dem Regierungsbeginn des neuen Präsidenten 
Ulysses S. Grant, soll Bismarck diesen Gedanken in die Tat umgesetzt und die 
amerikanische Regierung hinter vorgehaltener Hand gebeten haben, Murphy 
seines Amtes zu entheben, wozu es dann auch kam.” 


Als der amerikanische Konsul abberufen wurde, waren die Grenzen nationaler 
Produktion permeabler geworden, während die Abhängigkeit zwischen Produ- 
zenten, Verteilern und Konsumenten in unterschiedlichen Ländern mit unter- 
schiedlichsten politischen Systemen, wie zum Beispiel den USA und Deutsch- 
land, immer deutlicher ans Licht trat. Insbesondere die Jahre nach dem Ende 
des deutschen Bürgerkrieges bis zum Beginn der Weltwirtschaftskrise 1873, 
der „Gründer-Boom‘; waren durch eine solche Konjunktur gekennzeichnet, in 
der deutsches Kapital in gewaltigen Mengen nach Übersee floss.” 1869 hatten 
Europäer, die meisten davon aus Deutschland und Österreich, über 243 Millio- 
nen Dollar in nordamerikanische Eisenbahnaktien und Anleihen investiert.¥° 
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Je mehr die Renditen durch die oft fragwürdigen Spekulationsgeschäfte an- 
schwollen - aber auch: je heftiger die Verluste waren, die viele spätestens durch 
die Krise 1873 zu beklagen hatten -, desto eher konnte sich unter Finanziers 
in Frankfurt, Berlin, Wien, aber auch unter Kleinanlegern in der Provinz der 
Drang nach außenpolitischem Schutz ihrer Geschäfte und nach Weltpolitik 
entfalten, was letztlich nur ein starker Staat gewährleisten konnte. Der Run 
deutscher Anleger auf amerikanische Papiere erwies sich deshalb nicht nur als 
Testlauf für zukünftige Auslandsinvestitionen, sondern auch für imperialis- 
tische Projekte. 

Die Art und Weise, wie die Regierung in Washington sich ihre Kriegsaus- 
gaben durch Staatsanleihen von ihren Bürgern hatte finanzieren lassen, erregte 
großes Aufsehen unter deutschen Ökonomen und Kapitalisten. Ein derartige- 
rer Identifikationsbeweis der Bürger mit ihrem Staat und solch nachweisliches 
Vertrauen in dessen Fortbestand und Kreditwürdigkeit, die sich im bereitwil- 
ligen Geldverleih niederschlug, schien für europäische Staaten unvorstellbar. 
Dabei würden größere Mengen geliehenen Geldes den Staat vor Steuererhö- 
hungen schützen, was wiederum den ärmeren Bevölkerungsteilen zugutekä- 
me. Der Staat sei im amerikanischen „Volkswesen“ aufgegangen, resümierte 
die demokratische Frankfurter Reform.%4 Um ein solches Identifikations- 
potenzial könnten die Europäer die USA nur beneiden. Österreich zum Bei- 
spiel musste aufgrund der schwindenden Nachfrage für seine Staatsanleihen, 
bedingt durch die Konjunktur der US-Bonds, eine zwanzigprozentige Steuer- 
erhöhung vornehmen und Bergwerke und Staatsforsten verpfänden, um den 
Krieg von 1866 zu finanzieren. Bayern und Baden mussten nach dem Krieg 
auf die Unterstützung preußischer Banken zurückgreifen, um die Kriegskon- 
tributionen an Preußen zahlen zu können." Finanzielle Unterstützung aus der 
eigenen Bevölkerung blieb überwiegend aus, was die allgemeine Unpopularität 
des Bürgerkrieges erneut unterstreicht. Befürworter des Anleihensystems, wie 
der Volkswirt Erwin Nasse, beschworen vor diesem Zusammenhang die „cul- 
turgeschichtliche Mission des öffentlichen Credits“, der vielen Nationen über- 
haupt erst die wirtschaftliche und gesellschaftliche Blüte ermöglicht habe.” 

Der rasche Schuldenabbau der Vereinigten Staaten, gefördert durch ein- 
heimische und europäische Kreditgeber, hinterließ großen Eindruck in Mittel- 
europa. Indirekt trugen viele Europäer zu diesem Bilanzausgleich bei: Neue 
Einwanderer bedeuteten für die nordamerikanische Volkswirtschaft neue Ar- 
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beiter, Steuerzahler und Konsumenten, kurz: Mehreinnahmen, die die Staats- 
kasse in Washington füllten und die Kriegsschulden reduzierten. Wenn die 
sozialen und die wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse einer Region ähnlich getrübt 
scheinen, reisen Mensch und Kapital gern in Gruppen. So war nicht nur die 
Auswanderung von Menschen,” sondern auch die Abwanderung von Kapital 
nach den USA eine Reaktion auf und ein Protest gegen die politischen und 
wirtschaftlichen Zustände in den deutschen Staaten. „Wer soll es jetzt auch den 
Leuten verdenken, wenn sie alles zur Thüre hinauswerfen, um sich dafür jene 
Fonds zu kaufen, die einen nicht beständig an Bismarck und Mensdorff erin- 
nern‘, fragte ein Finanzjournalist im April 1866. Die Anleger hätten alles Recht, 
ihr „Geld über den Ozean zu schicken, und es weder Preußen noch Öster- 
reich zu geben, um sich unter einander totzuschlagen.“? „Blindlings‘“, klagte 
ein Vertreter des katholischen Flügels aus Süddeutschland, hätten sich deut- 
sche Spekulanten seit Ende des Bürgerkrieges in Amerika auf Washingtons 
Bundesanleihen, diese „gefährliche Capitalanlage“ in Devisen, geworfen (was 
nachvollziehbar ist, versprechen Fremdwährungen doch Sicherheit bei heimi- 
scher Inflation),'* wodurch die Gold- und Silberreserven in den deutschen 
Staaten abnahmen. Diese Abwanderung war einer der Auslöser der europa- 
weiten Geld- und Kreditkrise, die 1866 ihren Höhepunkt erreichte. Die wieder- 
erstarkte Ausfuhr europäischer Konsumgüter in die USA, die deren Bedarf an 
europäischer Ware schnell wieder ankurbelten, nachdem die Waffen ruhten, 
führte in Großbritannien und Deutschland zu industrieller Überproduktion, 
erhöhtem Kapitalbedarf, Preisverfall und schließlich Inflation der heimischen 
Währungen. Auch deshalb sicherten deutsche Anleger, darunter Staats- 
oberhäupter wie Georg von Hannover,” ihr Kapital vermehrt in Dollar statt 
in schwachen Gulden oder Talern. Die Aussicht auf den Schuldenanstieg der 
USA, welche die Reconstruction, die Sklavenemanzipation und der schwelende 
Konflikt mit Mexiko verursachen könnten, so die Mahnung einiger Kritiker, 
trübe die Chancen, dass deutsche Gläubiger ihr Geld je wieder sehen würden 
und sorge dafür, dass die heimische Volkswirtschaft dauerhaft Schaden neh- 
men könne.'# 

Solche Warnungen blieben überwiegend ungehört. Die Popularität der 
amerikanischen Staatsanleihen und Aktien in Mitteleuropa hielt an. Der Krieg 
gegen Dänemark und die 1865 eingeleitete Aufrüstung für den deutschen Bür- 
gerkrieg reihten sich ebenfalls in die Ursachenkette dieses Runs auf amerikani- 
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sche Papiere ein.'** Rückblickend bezeichneten Volkswirte die Jahre zwischen 
1864 und 1869 als „Glanzperiode“ der nordamerikanischen Wertpapiere in 
Mitteleuropa.'# „Unter den jetzigen Verhältnissen in Amerika‘, hieß es 1867, 
„ist [...] nichts einzuwenden, wenn sich der ‚solide Rentner‘ einige Ameri- 
kaner zulegt“, da ihre „fetten Zinsen“ äußerst profitabel blieben.'4* Gerade 
linksliberale und demokratisch gesinnte Besitzbürger aus den süddeutschen 
Staaten und dem von Preußen annektierten Frankfurt konnten ihren Unmut 
über die neuen Zustände nach der Niederlage von 1866 ausdrücken, indem sie 
der besiegten Präsidialmacht Österreich und dem sezessionistischen „Rechts- 
brecher“# Preußen Kredit und Kapital entzogen und stattdessen in die Verei- 
nigten Staaten investierten, wo Einheit und Freiheit, anders als im autoritären 
Machtstaat Preußen und im neoabsolutistischen Österreich, miteinander ver- 
einbar schienen. Da die politische Divergenz zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten 
und dem im Aufbau befindlichen Kaiserreich an vielen Punkten eklatant hoch 
blieb,“ machten sich in Mitteleuropa Langzeitfolgen des Amerikanischen 
Bürgerkrieges vornehmlich auf dem Gebiet der Wirtschaft bemerkbar. Eine 
„Solidarität der Kreditverhältnisse“ zwischen den Vereinigten und den deut- 
schen Staaten habe sich Bahn gebrochen, schrieb der Aktionär Anfang 1866 
beim Blick auf den intensivierten Import amerikanischer Wertpapiere nach 
Deutschland. 

Das betraf allerdings nur die Anleihen der Unionsregierung. Inhaber der 
Baumwollanleihe waren mit der Niederlage der Konföderation um ihr Geld 
geprellt. Der Süden hatte seinen Kredit vorerst verspielt. Washington über- 
nahm nicht die Kriegsschulden seiner Gegner,” eben weil diese explizit 
zum Kampf gegen die Union aufgenommen worden waren. In London orga- 
nisierten Besitzer der Baumwollanleihe ein Treffen, um ihre vermeintlichen 
Ansprüche gegenüber dem Bankhaus Erlanger und den USA geltend zu ma- 
chen. Viele Zeichner blieben dem Treffen und damit der Öffentlichkeit fern, 
akzeptierten wohl oder übel ihren Verlust und vermieden es, vermutlich aus 
Scham, Geld von einer nicht mehr existierenden Regierung zu fordern."' Emil 
Erlanger selbst zog ebenfalls den Kopf ein, verweigerte einem aus London nach 
Frankfurt gereisten Anwalt Einsicht in die Verträge seines Bankhauses mit der 
Konföderation und trug einen deutlichen, aber erstaunlich schnell vergesse- 
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nen Imageschaden davon." Selbst der Seniorchef des Hauses, Raphael Erlan- 
ger, distanzierte sich der New York Times zufolge von der Anleihe; sie sei eine 
Angelegenheit seines Sohnes, dessen Schwiegervaters John Slidell und dessen 
Partners John Henry Schröder gewesen, von der er persönlich nie auch nur ein 
Pfund in Umlauf gebracht oder gesehen habe,’ was in Anbetracht der erwähn- 
ten Zeichnungen durch andere deutsche Banken wie der Versuch einer Ehren- 
rettung wirkt. Die Erlangers hatten jedenfalls eine beachtliche Summe Geld bei 
dem Geschäft mit der Konföderation verdient (rund 456.000 Pfund)** und 
waren bereits mit neuen Projekten in den USA beschäftigt. Seine verwandt- 
schaftlichen und geschäftlichen Verbindungen mit den Südstaaten bestimmten 
das Geschäftsgebaren Emil Erlangers auch in der Zukunft. In den kommen- 
den Jahren entwickelte sich das Unternehmen zur führenden Frankfurter Bank 
für nordamerikanische Eisenbahngeschäfte, vorrangig in den ehemaligen, nun 
besonders kapitalbedürftigen Sklavenstaaten.® 1882 wurde eine Kleinstadt in 
Kentucky zu Ehren des Bankiers auf dessen Namen umbenannt."* Erlanger 
und zahlreiche Anleger aus Deutschland, Großbritannien, Frankreich und den 
Niederlanden investierten in den Wiederaufbau des wirtschaftlich am Boden 
liegenden Südens, indem sie ihm unter anderem Geld für den teilweise hoch 
spekulativen Bau von Eisenbahnen liehen."7 

Wenn auch Frankfurts politische Position in Mitteleuropa durch die preu- 
ßische Annexion 1866 an Bedeutung einbüßte, blieb die Bedeutung der Stadt 
als transnationaler Platz des Handels zwischen Deutschland und Amerika 
erhalten. Sie behauptete ihre Stellung als zentraler Handelsplatz für deutsch- 
amerikanische Finanz- und Kreditgeschäfte fürs Erste, auch als die Frankfur- 
ter Börse zunehmend in den Schatten der Berliner Konkurrenz rückte.® Der 
Handel mit amerikanischen Wertpapieren habe Frankfurt „kosmopolitisch“ 
gemacht, verkündete der Aktionär 1869, als wolle er der Stadt ein Stück ver- 
lorene Weltgewandtheit zurückgeben." 

Der große Bedarf an europäischem Kapital für den Ausbau der nord- 
amerikanischen Infrastruktur wuchs nach dem Bürgerkrieg rasant. Um die 
Kriegsschulden zu tilgen, verkaufte die Regierung in Washington riesige Flä- 
chen Land an private Eisenbahnunternehmen,'° die sich wiederum Geld für 
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den Gleis- und Zugbau von spekulationsfreudigen Investoren aus den USA, 
Deutschland, den Niederlanden und Großbritannien liehen.'" Zwischen 1865 
und 1872 wuchs die Gesamtstreckenlänge in den USA von 819 auf über 7.400 
Meilen.'® Frankfurt und seine auf diesen Investmentbereich spezialisierten 
Bankiers und Anleger bildeten, neben Berlin, das mitteleuropäische Nerven- 
zentrum dieser Konjunkturphase. Der Erfolg des Wettens auf den Fortbestand 
der amerikanischen Union während des Bürgerkrieges in Form der zahlrei- 
chen Zeichnungen ihrer Staatsanleihen hatte bewiesen, dass Geldanlagen in 
die USA überaus rentabel sein konnten, wodurch sich der Kreis der Deut- 
schen, die in amerikanische Wertpapiere investierten, nach dem Krieg um ein 
Vielfaches erweiterte und die Zahl transatlantischer Investmentbanken, viele 
davon Schöpfungen des Bürgerkrieges,'® konstant zunahm.'%* Auch Konsul 
William Murphy fühlte sich berufen, an diesem Geschäft mitzuwirken. Nach 
seiner Dienstzeit ließ er sich dauerhaft in Deutschland nieder und arbeitete als 
Agent für nordamerikanische Eisenbahnfirmen.'® 
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Abb. 12: Fahnenarrangement zum Amtsabschied von Konsul William W. Murphy, 1869. 


Gefördert wurde diese Konjunkturphase durch den technischen Fortschritt - 
seit dem Sommer 1866 verband das erste, dauerhaft funktionierende trans- 
atlantische Telegrafenkabel die europäischen und amerikanischen Börsen- 
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plätze - und die fortschreitende Migration von Menschen und Waren.'° Diese 
Faktoren brachten Neue und Alte Welt ökonomisch noch enger zueinander - 
im Guten wie im Schlechten. Der Boom der amerikanischen Staats- und Eisen- 
bahnanleihen, ihre hohe Nachfrage in Mitteleuropa während des Krieges und 
danach, waren entscheidende Trigger für die weitere Entwicklung des trans- 
atlantischen Kapitalmarktes, der bis zum bis Ausbruch des Ersten Weltkrieges 
noch nie dagewesene Ausmaße erreichen sollte.’ 

Der Amerikanische Bürgerkrieg, so zeigt sich im Nachhinein, war einer 
der wesentlichen Beschleuniger dieser transatlantischen Verzahnung. Mit dem 
Ausbruch des Deutsch-Französischen Krieges im Juli 1870 ließ die Kauflust 
deutscher Anleger an den amerikanischen Papieren erstmals nach. Vom Pat- 
riotismus erfasst, trennten sich viele Aktionäre von ihren amerikanischen Pa- 
pieren,’ um in nord- und süddeutsche Kriegsanleihen zu investieren.’ Zwei 
Jahre später tat die Weltwirtschaftskrise das Ihrige, um die Konjunktur ameri- 
kanischer Wertpapiere in Mitteleuropa zu stoppen. Hierbei hatte die europäi- 
sche Investitionslust an amerikanischen Eisenbahnen erheblichen Anteil: Der 
Ausbau des Eisenbahnnetzes in den überwiegend von eingewanderten Sied- 
lern kultivierten westlichen Staaten der USA vereinfachte, beschleunigte und 
vergünstigte Transport und Ausfuhr des dortigen Getreides. Günstiger Wei- 
zen aus dem westlichen Mississippi-Tal und den Great Plains schwang sich zu 
einem der Hauptexportartikel für Europa empor. Importeure aus Großbritan- 
nien zum Beispiel hatten den Weizenbedarf ihrer Bevölkerung zuvor in großen 
Teilen aus Österreich-Ungarn und Ostpreußen bezogen.'’° Nun aber konnten 
diese Regionen nicht mehr mit den verbilligten Preisen für nordamerikani- 
schen Weizen mithalten. Der Verlust des Hauptabnehmers Großbritanniens 
lähmte zahlreiche österreichisch-ungarische Banken, die zuvor am Weizenex- 
port nach Großbritannien mitverdient hatten.” 

Im Mai 1873 schließlich brach die Wiener Börse zusammen. Die Schock- 
wellen des Crashs griffen auf das Deutsche Kaiserreich über, wo beunruhigte 
Anleger begannen, ihre Anteile an US-Eisenbahnfirmen zu veräußern, nach- 
dem bereits seit Längerem stagnierende Kurse durch gestiegene Bau- und Be- 
triebskosten den Glanz ihrer Aktien trübten.'”? Diese Firmen waren nun nicht 
mehr in der Lage, ihre offenen Forderungen hinreichend zu decken, da die 
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dringend benötigten Kapitalzuflüsse aus Europa austrockneten.? Es waren 
schließlich Bankhäuser wie das von Jay Cooke, dem Emittenten der nordstaat- 
lichen Kriegsanleihen und zu diesem Zeitpunkt einer der größten Eisenbahn- 
finanziers, denen diese Verkettungen zum Verhängnis wurden. Vier Monate 
nach dem Wiener Börsenkrach musste Cookes einst so erfolgreiches Bank- 
haus Konkurs melden, weil es die europäischen Investoren nicht mehr von der 
Attraktivität ihrer Eisenbahnaktien überzeugen konnte. Die transatlantische 
Wirtschaftskrise war entfacht.'”* Sie leitete eine jahrzehntelange Phase „ver- 
minderten Wachstums unter deflationären Bedingungen“ ein.” Viele Kapita- 
listen in Deutschland wandten sich nun enttäuscht und um teilweise viel Geld 
ärmer vom Wachstumsmarkt USA ab. Dass viele jüdische Banken einst diese 
amerikanischen Wertpapiere auf den deutschen Markt gebracht hatten, war 
Wasser auf den Mühlen zahlreicher früh antisemitischer Kritiker und Freihan- 
delsgegner, die durch diese Krise an „öffentlicher Präsenz“ gewannen.’”° 


Der Amerikanische und der Deutsche Bürgerkrieg schufen wesentliche Vor- 
rausetzungen für die westlichen Großmachtkonstellationen des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts. Beide Kriege wurden zur Wahrung beziehungsweise Gründung von 
Staaten geführt. Diese Eigenschaft ist ihre augenfälligste Gemeinsamkeit. Die 
Ursachen und Strukturen waren unterschiedlich: Der Bürgerkrieg in den USA 
zerstörte zugunsten der vermeintlichen Freiheit einer Bevölkerungsgruppe 
das Gesellschaftsgefüge und Wirtschaftssystem einer anderen. Die sezessionis- 
tischen Südstaaten waren der große Verlierer. Das sezessionistische Preußen 
hingegen konnte mit dem Sieg gegen seinen ärgsten Konkurrenten Österreich 
seine Machtstellung in Europa ausbauen. Beide Kriege ebneten den Weg für 
einen neuen, von den Ambitionen starker Nationalstaaten getragenen Impe- 
rialismus, der die globalen Konflikte der kommenden Jahrzehnte prägte und 
mit dem Ersten Weltkrieg seinen Höhepunkt erreichte.”7 

Der Krieg in Nordamerika erweiterte den Diskursrahmen um die Zukunft 
staatlicher Einheit durch Krieg(e) entlang einer transatlantischen Ost-West- 
Achse, die sich von der Krimhalbinsel über Mittel- und Südeuropa bis nach 
Nordamerika erstreckte. Interessant dabei ist, dass die Vertreter des demo- 
kratischen Spektrums zu den Befürwortern eines Imports US-amerikanischer 
Staats- und Freiheitsideale zählten, während Konservative und Liberale solche 
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Elemente en gros ablehnten. Heute postieren sich Gegner und Befürworter 
der politischen Ideale der USA überwiegend in entgegengesetzter Richtung. 
Die historische Lagerbildung ist verständlich, wenn man sich in Erinnerung 
ruft, dass die politischen Leitlinien der USA damals wie heute auf demokrati- 
schen Prinzipien beruhen, welche im Widerspruch zu den überwiegend elitä- 
ren Staats- und Souveränitätsvorstellungen damaliger Liberaler, Konservativer, 
Adliger und Geistlicher standen. 

Für das politische konstitutionelle System der geeinten deutschen Staaten 
bewirkte der Amerikanische Bürgerkrieg keine nachhaltigen normativen Im- 
pulse.7® Im Gegenteil, die preußischen Schöpfer des Norddeutschen Bundes 
und mit ihnen zahlreiche Abgeordnete verstanden ihren neuen Staatenbund 
als Gegenstück zum nordamerikanischen Bundesstaat. Dies war aber kein In- 
diz fehlenden Interesses an den Ereignissen weiter westlich, sondern eine be- 
wusste Entscheidung eben aufgrund des dortigen Krieges. 

Die Mehrheit der Gründer und Reichstagsabgeordneten forderten ein ge- 
nuin neues, ein eigenes Staatsmodell, keine westlich orientierte Nachahmung 
parlamentarischer Verfassungsstaaten.'7? Unter mehrfachen Bravo-Rufen der 
anderen Parlamentarier erklärte zum Beispiel der nationalliberale Abgeord- 
nete Johannes von Miquel während einer der ersten Verfassungsdebatten des 
Norddeutschen Reichstags im März 1867, dass der Norddeutsche Bund kons- 
titutionelle Parallelen zu Republiken wie den USA vermeiden solle: „Große 
Völker kopieren nicht, große Völker in neuen Umständen sind immer neu.“*° 
Miquel und die Mitte-Rechts-Mehrheit im Reichstag lehnten jegliche Kritik 
an dem von der preußischen Regierung eingereichten Verfassungsentwurf ka- 
tegorisch ab. Die konservativen und nationalliberalen Befürworter dieser zu 
Papier gebrachten Quintessenz zeitgenössischer Realpolitik verwahrten sich 
gegen alle oppositionelle Berufungen auf „historische Reminiscencen oder 
theoretische Ideale“ anderer Staaten." Ja, die Abgeordneten des rechten und 
gemäßigt liberalen Spektrums verstanden den Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieg 
als Warnung. Er galt ihnen als das Ergebnis eines schwachen Staatenbunds, 
der dem Partikularismus seiner Mitgliedstaaten den selben Nährboden be- 
stellt hatte wie einst die Verfassung des Deutschen Bundes, den Preußen 1866 
sprengen musste, um „an die Stelle der Form die Wirklichkeit“ zu setzen." Die 
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Konservativen und Nationalliberalen im Norddeutschen Reichstag votierten 
deshalb für einen Staatenbund unter preußischer Zentralgewalt mit absolutis- 
tischen Zügen,'® den sie aufgrund der jüngsten geopolitischen Krisen diesseits 
und jenseits des Ozeans für die sicherste Grundlage eines expandierenden Na- 
tionalstaats hielten, weil er die ökonomischen Interessen des Bürgertums in 
einer kleiner werdenden Welt beschützen konnte. 


Freiheit und Arbeit in einer postemanzipatorischen Welt - ein Ausblick 


In der nach 1865 einsetzenden Retrospektive suchten Mitteleuropäerinnen und 
-europäer nach Lehren für ihre eigene gesellschaftspolitische Lage, wenn sie 
über die Auswirkungen des Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieges reflektierten und 
sich einen entsprechenden Transfereffekt für Europa entweder herbeisehnten 
oder befürchteten. „Freiheit“ war eins der zentralen Schlagworte, das Beob- 
achter in diesem Kontext analysierten. 

Vertretern linker Weltanschauungen zufolge hatte der Bürgerkrieg in Ame- 
rika bewiesen, dass der „Selbstständigkeitstrieb der Einzelstaaten4 in einem 
demokratisch regierten Bundesstaat nicht zwangsläufig zum Auseinanderbre- 
chen des Bundes führte. Falls dieser Bund einmal doch bedroht sei, würde das 
„in vollster Freiheit aufgezogene Volke“ für seine Aufrechterhaltung kämp- 
fen% „Ist es heute gestattet‘, fragte ein New Yorker Korrespondent die Leser 
der Augsburger Allgemeinen im Mai 1865, „der moralischen Errungenschaft des 
amerikanischen Volks [der Freiheit] einen Platz unter den Errungenschaften 
der ganzen gesitteten Menschheit anzuweisen?“® Auch Deutschstämmige 
Soldaten äußerten Hoffnungen, dass ein Sieg der Freiheit in den USA auch 
in Mitteleuropa seine Spuren hinterlassen werde. Wenn die Rebellion in den 
Südstaaten endgültig unterdrückt sei, ermutigte 1862 ein Unionssoldat seine 
Familie in Baden, dann „ist vielleicht auch an die einstige Befreiung Deutsch- 
lands zu denken denn nur von diesem Contigent [sic] wäre die Sache ausführ- 
bar. Sobald wir unser Land vom Fluch der Sklaverei befreit haben wird auch 
anderer Länder gedacht werden.“ 

Kam es nach 1865/66 zu einem solchen Einwirken des Amerikanischen 
Bürgerkrieges auf deutschsprachige Freiheits- und Emanzipationsdiskurse, 
durch das die Aufhebung der Sklaverei als Impuls für Forderungen nach um- 
fangreicherer, staatsbürgerlicher Partizipation und/oder Emanzipation für eth- 
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nische, soziale oder religiöse Minderheiten fungierte? Und wie tief reichte die- 
ses Einwirken? Jürgen Osterhammel hat für die Beantwortung dieser Fragen 
ein nützliches Vademecum formuliert. Mit Blick auf die globalen „Pfade der 
Emanzipation in der Arbeitswelt“ hat er feststellt, dass Freiheit im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert „in unterschiedlichen Formen und Gradabstufungen“ vorkam und es zu 
erörtern gilt, wie frei ein Mensch war, wozu er die Freiheit nutzen konnte und 
„wovon man ausgeschlossen blieb oder neu ausgeschlossen wurde“.'*® Diese 
Fragen sollen dem folgenden Teil als Kompass dienen. 

Der Bürgerkrieg fiel in eine Zeit, in der sich ein elementarer, sozialer 
Wandel in den deutschen Ländern, weiten Teilen des übrigen Europas und 
Amerikas Bahn brach. Die Industrialisierung und der damit verbundene Be- 
völkerungsanstieg stellte die traditionellen Herrschaftsmuster der feudalen 
Gesellschaften infrage, und - in den Städten schneller als auf dem Land - Bür- 
gertum sowie Lohnarbeiterschaft erfuhren spürbaren Aufwind im Kampf um 
ökonomische und politische Schlüsselpositionen,"? blieben aber das gesamte 
Jahrhundert über in einem „konstitutiven Spannungsverhaltnis“° zu den Re- 
präsentanten der alten Ständegesellschaft mit dem Adel an ihrer Spitze. Der 
bürgerliche Liberalismus war die treibende Kraft hinter diesem Emanzipati- 
onsprozess. Doch er verlor seine „Leitbildfunktion“ nach 1848, als er von den 
„inneren Widersprüchen der gesellschaftlichen Realentwicklung zusehends 
überholt und ausgehöhlt“” wurde und viele seiner bürgerlichen Anhänger 
vergessen zu haben schienen, dass sie einst selbst Profiteure gesellschaftlicher 
und wirtschaftlicher Emanzipationsprozesse waren." In diese spannungsgela- 
denen Strukturen fiel fast zeitgleich mit dem Ausbruch des Bürgerkrieges der 
nicht auf akademische Kreise begrenzte Diskurs um Charles Darwins Evolu- 
tionstheorie,'%3 in dessen Genese Thesen zum Kampf zwischen Ethnien, Natio- 
nen - aber auch zum „Aufschluss neuer Markte“4 (Marx) - und zur natürli- 
chen Ungleichheit menschlicher „Rassen“ massenwirksam wurden und soziale 
Machtunterschiede entweder legitimierten oder erzeugten.’ 

Publizisten wie Karl Andree und Julius Fröbel gehörten zu den ersten 
deutschen Autoren, die Darwins Theorien explizit in den Kontext des Ame- 
rikanischen Bürgerkrieges einbanden." Karl Andree veröffentlichte während 
des Krieges zahlreiche abolitionismuskritische und konföderationsfreundliche 
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Artikel in seiner Zeitschrift Globus,” und Fröbel, der einige Jahre in Amerika 
gelebt hatte,'%® verfasste in seiner 1864 veröffentlichten Theorie der Politik eine 
Blaupause für die künftige Ausverhandlung der sozialen Stellung von Afrika- 
nern und Afroamerikanern und für die Rechtfertigung imperialistischer Be- 
strebungen Europas: 


Daraus, daß z.B. die Negerrace entwicklungsfähig sein mag, wenn auch vielleicht nicht 
aus eigener Kraft, folgt in keiner Weise daß sie mit uns auf dem Fuße socialer und politi- 
scher Gleichheit zu stehen berechtigt sei. [...] Die Gleichheit immer oben, niemals unten: 
das muß der Grundsatz des demokratischen Gleichheitsstrebens sein; - nur die Demo- 
kratie welche Alle zu Aristokraten machen will, verdient unseren Beifall. [...] Wir kön- 
nen daher nicht einstimmen in den europäischen Tadel, welcher gerade den Angloame- 
rikanern der Nordstaten [sic] es zum Vorwurfe macht und als Inconsequenz anrechnet, 
daß sie dem Neger die sociale und politische Gleichstellung hartnäckig versagen. [...] 
Die stärkste sittliche Forderung ist es daß die höhere Race der niederen gegenüber sich 
edelmüthig zeige und dem Ringen nach oben die helfende Hand reiche. [...] So glauben 
wir die Pflichten zu erfüllen welche uns durch den höheren Rang unserer eigenen Race 
zufallen. [...] Gewiß, wir haben Unrecht gethan und thun es noch, daß wir Millionen 
Afrikaner in die Sklaverei geführt und in derselben halten, - aber die Hunderte von Mil- 
lionen der nämlichen schwarzen Race welche dies nicht nur haben geschehen lassen, 
sondern welche sogar wesentlich dazu beigetragen: - weshalb haben sie nicht das Un- 
recht unmöglich gemacht [?] Der Wettstreit der Kräfte ist das Gesetz des Lebens. Wer in 
diesem Wettstreite sich nicht selbst zu helfen vermag, der soll in der sittlichen Gemein- 
schaft der Menschen und Völker zwar Schutz finden, er wird sich aber als Schützling ge- 
fallen lassen müssen unter der Leitung des Beschützers zu stehen. Das ist die natur- und 


vernunftgemäße Stellung der Neger und anderer tiefstehenden Racen. 


Solche Äußerungen legen offen, dass selbst das Freiheitsverständnis demokra- 
tischer Kommentatoren Grenzen hatte und die unbeschränkte gesellschaftli- 
che Gleichberechtigung nicht weißer Menschen ablehnte. Wer die Union in 
ihrem Kampf gegen die Sklaverei unterstützte, so kann man aus Fröbels Pas- 
sagen lesen, tat nichtsdestotrotz etwas dezidiert Gutes für die Afroamerikaner, 
weil er sie unter seinen Schutz stellte. Er musste deshalb aber noch lange kein 
Anhänger einer „radicalen Gleichheitslehre“? sein, der Menschen nicht wei- 
ßer Hautfarbe als gleichwertige Individuen auf derselben Stufe wie ihre weißen 
Befreier sah - im Gegenteil. Eine beschränkte gesellschaftliche und politische 
Gleichheit von Menschen unterschiedlicher sozialer Schichtung und Ethnien 
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war für eine große Zahl deutscher Kommentatoren, besonders unter den Re- 
zipienten der Darwinschen Evolutionstheorie,?” undenkbar, weil sie ihrer Vor- 
stellung einer naturalistischen Ordnung zwischen Ethnien und Gruppen wi- 
dersprach. 

Für Frauenrechtlerinnen, die in diesen Jahren hauptsächlich aus der bür- 
gerlichen Mittelschicht stammten,?” hatte der Bürgerkrieg keine explizit positi- 
ven Veränderungen für die eigene Sache herbeigeführt. Fanny Lewald beklagte 
1868, dass „von all den Tausenden und aber Tausenden von Männern, [...] 
welche ihrer Zeit die Emancipation der Katholiken in Irland, die Emancipa- 
tion der Juden in Deutschland und schließlich die Emancipation der Neger in 
Amerika und der Leibeigenen in Rußland, als wesentliche Siege der Vernunft, 
als Thaten einer unerläßlichen Gerechtigkeit begrüßt und gefeiert hatten‘, nur 
die Wenigsten sich bewusst waren, dass ihre „Frauen, Töchter und Schwestern 
unter dem Banner der Ungerechtigkeit“ weiterhin litten und „der Neger [...] 
in gewissem Sinne besser daran war, als das weiße Frauenzimmer in den civi- 
lisierten Staaten“, denn schwarze Sklavinnen hätten „für ihren Herren“ wenigs- 
tens den Wert besessen, sie gegen Geld verkaufen zu können, was Vätern und 
Brüdern weißer Frauen verwehrt blieb, wenn Letztere zeit ihres Lebens keinen 
Ehemann finden würden, der für sie sorgt.” 

Lewalds Zynismus gegenüber der vermeintlich besseren Position afroame- 
rikanischer Sklavinnen, der sich in diesen Zeilen widerspiegelt, belegt, dass 
die revolutionäre Strahlkraft des Abolitionismus innerhalb der kontinental- 
europäischen Frauenrechtsdiskursen Mitte der sechziger Jahre nicht mehr der- 
art anziehend war wie noch um 1850, als sich die Akteurinnen sensibler für 
radikal egalitäre Argumentationsschemata und aufgeschlossener gegenüber 
analogen Emanzipationsphänomenen wie der Sklavenbefreiung und ihrer Ad- 
aption zeigten.”* Auch die emanzipatorische Wirkung selbstbestimmter Frau- 
enarbeit, die Erlangung von Unabhängigkeit durch Arbeit, wie sie etwa die 
Frauen des Allgemeinen Deutschen Frauenvereins (gegründet 1865) und der 
von Wilhelm Adolf Lette gegründete Verein zur Förderung der Erwerbsfähig- 
keit des weiblichen Geschlechts (1866) anstrebten, wurden wenige Jahre später 
wieder zu einer „Leerformel“.?° Sowohl weibliche als auch männliche Kritiker 
denunzierten die Forderung der Vereine nach „Arbeit durch Freiheit“ als „un- 
deutsch“ und „unweiblich“. Der emanzipatorische Arbeitsbegriff wich Unter- 
würfigkeitstopoi wie der „Erziehung durch Arbeit zur Arbeit, Pflichtbewusst- 
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sein und [weiblicher] Opferfreudigkeit“ - zum Wohle von Staat, Nation und 
einer „bürgerlich-männlichen Gesellschaft“. Dass, wie Fanny Lewald for- 
mulierte, Frauen „noch immer wie die Neger es besonders darthun“ mussten, 
„entwicklungsfähig“?” zu sein, implizierte ein Überlegenheitsgefühl weiblicher 
weißer Protagonistinnen gegenüber Schwarzen, das sich besonders dann Bahn 
brach, wenn Frauen auf die eigene gesellschaftliche Diskriminierung verwie- 
sen. Eine Analyse von Lewalds politischen Schriften aus den späten sechziger 
Jahren zeigt, dass die Autorin die Situation schwarzer amerikanischer Sklaven 
und Schwarzafrikaner sehr häufig zu Metaphern stilisierte, mit denen sie die 
noch größere Unfreiheit von Frauen in Deutschland illustrierte. Für Lewald 
war es bemerkenswert, dass Männer mit schwarzer Hautfarbe in den USA nun 
auf dem Papier mehr Rechte zu haben schienen als weiße Frauen in Europa, 
was für Lewald, die sich im Zuge des ansteigenden wissenschaftlichen Rassis- 
mus immer mehr auch rassistisch hierarchischer Argumentationsschemata 
bediente, einer Ungerechtigkeit gleichkam, da Schwarze, aufgrund ihrer ver- 
meintlichen Minderwertigkeit, nicht in der Lage gewesen seien, eigenständig 
für ihre Rechte einzustehen. Lewald griff die Grausamkeiten der amerikani- 
schen Sklaverei zugunsten der eigenen emanzipatorischen Agenda auf, um 
ein Verständnis für die Situation weißer Frauen zu schaffen. Diese Methode 
konnte nur Erfolg versprechen, wenn sich die Empathie für die eigentlichen 
Sklavinnen und Sklaven in Grenzen hielt.?°® Der Fall der Frauenarbeit unter- 
streicht zudem, wie sehr Solidarität zwischen unterdrückten Gruppen zum 
einen von ethnischer Herkunft und zum anderen von der Akzeptanz der herr- 
schenden Obrigkeit abhing, die in weiblicher Erwerbstätigkeit eine Abwertung 
und Konkurrenz zur „durchgängig männlichen Konnotation* von freier Arbeit 
fiirchteten.?°9 

Die „Nationalisierung“”'° der Politik, die sich in Diskursen über die Rechte 
von Frauen und Menschen nicht weißer Hautfarbe in Deutschland, Großbri- 
tannien, Frankreich und den USA?" widerspiegelte, war eine Reaktion auf die 
neue Mobilität sozialer Gruppen, in deren Verlauf kollektive Identitäten un- 
weigerlich Bezug auf andere Gesellschaften nehmen mussten. Nationalisierung 
und Globalisierung, Aneignung und Abwehr bedingten sich dadurch gegen- 
seitig.”? 
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Der Umgang deutscher Beobachterinnen und Beobachter mit dem Ame- 
rikanischen Bürgerkrieg oder pauschaler: die Verzahnung transnationaler 
Emanzipationsdiskurse in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts bewirkten in Kom- 
bination mit oftmals pseudowissenschaftlichen Weltdeutungen eine intensi- 
vere Auseinandersetzung mit der eigenen Gemeinschaftszugehörigkeit, was 
zu einem Erstarken rassistischer Ideologien, imperialer Machtansprüche und 
zur Dynamisierung imperialistischer Weltanschauungen führte.” Aus dieser 
Perspektive betrachtet hatte der Bürgerkrieg für die betroffenen Akteurinnen 
und Akteure langfristig mehr negative Auswirkungen als positive. Sowohl in 
Amerika als auch in Europa blieb Freiheit nach der Aufhebung der Sklaverei 
ein exklusiver, ,,herrschaftsbewahrender“* Begriff, der gesellschaftlichen, eth- 
nischen und konfessionellen Minderheiten die volle gesellschaftliche Partizi- 
pation absprach und ihnen bestenfalls einen Status als Schutzbedürftige zuge- 
stand.” 


Auf mögliche Folgen der Sklavenbefreiung für die politische und gesellschaft- 
liche Emanzipation mitteleuropäischer Arbeiterinnen und Arbeiter reagierten 
Vertreter des Bürgertums mit Vorbehalt. Das war für eine eindringlichere So- 
lidarität mit den befreiten Afroamerikanern insofern nachteilig, da die Arbei- 
terbewegungen und -Vereine zu jener Zeit mehrheitlich von Bildungsbürgern 
geleitet wurden (oder unter deren Obhut standen),”° die einer Emanzipation 
der „dienenden Schicht“? zumeist mit Skepsis begegneten und sich stattdes- 
sen, mitunter aus Prestigedrang und Paternalismus,”® durch Protektion und 
Kontrolle über die wachsende Zahl ihrer Unterstützer einen möglichst kon- 
fliktfreien „Interessenausgleich zwischen Kapital und Arbeit“ versprachen. 
Arbeiterschaft und Bürgertum waren nicht resistent gegen die erstarkende 
Popularität rassistischer Weltbilder, wie sie sich durch die anwachsende Rezep- 
tion der Naturwissenschaften etablierten.””° 

Abgrenzungen zu unteren Schichten?” oder zur „minderwertigen Mas- 
se“ gingen mit Emanzipationsdiskursen Hand in Hand. Vorbehalte hin- 
sichtlich der Gleichwertigkeit von Menschen schwarzer Hautfarbe waren auch 
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in den Arbeiterbewegungen anzutreffen.” In seinem Verriss des von seinem 
Gegenspieler Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch vielfach aufgegriffenen Selbsthilfe- 
gedankens zum Wohl der Arbeiter bediente sich Ferdinand Lassalle, der wort- 
starke Präsident des Allgemeinen Deutschen Arbeitervereins, eines verbreite- 
ten evolutionistischen Stilmittels, nämlich der Gleichsetzung Schwarzer mit 
unmiindigen Kindern,”*4 und negierte dadurch deren Ähnlichkeit zu vorgeb- 
lich selbstbestimmten, weißen Arbeitskräften: 


Sind unsere Arbeiter Neger, Herr Schulze? Auf über einer Druckseite setzen Sie den Leu- 
ten auseinander, daß jeder selbst essen, selbst trinken muß, wenn er satt werden will, daß 
da „nichts hilft“ etc. etc. etc. Das wußten wohl die Arbeiter noch nicht, ehe Sie zu Ihnen 
kamen, Herr Schulze? Dieses Kleinkindergeschwätz nennen Sie populäre Vorträge für 


Arbeiter? 


Eine ähnliche Abstufung nahm ein liberaler Abgeordneter des Norddeutschen 
Reichstages vor: 


Dient man denn den Interessen des Arbeiters, wenn man ihm sagt: du bist ein elender 
Sklave, - wenn man ihn in seinen eigenen Augen zu erniedrigen sucht zu einem Nigger, 
der gemißhandelt, gepeitscht, gefoltert [...] wurde? Ich habe eine bessere Meinung von 


einem Arbeiter.”° 


Schwarze Menschen, ob frei oder versklavt, galten auch nach dem Bürgerkrieg 
als Personen zweiter Klasse. Kollektive Emanzipationsforderungen stießen vor 
diesem Hintergrund selbst innerhalb emanzipationsbegieriger Gruppen auf 
Einschränkungen und Distanz. „Trotz der Wichtigkeit jener in Amerika er- 
rungenen Erfolge‘; reflektierte ein Redner auf dem Stiftungsfest des Arbeiter- 
bildungsvereins Hameln 1866, sei „der wahre Sieg“ der Arbeiteremanzipation 
„nur in Europa und besonders in Deutschland, dem Lande der hohen Intelli- 
genz“ zu erzielen.”” Die grenzüberschreitende Unterstützung von Arbeitern 
und Unterdrückten anderer Nationen stand das gesamte 19. Jahrhundert über 
in einem Spannungsverhältnis „zwischen nationaler Zugehörigkeit und Zu- 
schreibung einerseits und internationaler Solidarität andererseits“?! Die na- 
tional ausgerichtete Organisation der Arbeitervereine und nicht zuletzt der 
Nationalismus selbst trugen dazu bei,” dass die eigene Exklusion der Arbei- 
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ter Mitteleuropas nicht zu einer längerfristigen Unterstützung der Afroame- 
rikaner und Afrikaner führte. Der in den sechziger Jahren zu beobachtende 
„universalistische Humanismus“? der vereinzelte transnationale Solidaritats- 
bekundungen unter den deutschen Arbeitern stimulierte, entpuppte sich bei 
genauerem Hinsehen als überaus exklusiv und stieß schon bei der Solidarisie- 
rung zwischen weißen europäischen Arbeitern an religiöse, sprachliche und 
nationale Grenzen.” Dass diese Umstände einer Solidarität mit den Angehö- 
rigen einer vermeintlich niederen Gruppe von Menschen nachteilig war, ist 
evident. 

Des Weiteren lagen die Gründe für eine nachhaltigere Aussprache zu- 
gunsten der emanzipierten Afroamerikaner, die über wohlgesonnene Bekun- 
dungen wie sie etwa der oben erwähnte Leipziger Arbeiterbildungsverein äu- 
ßerte, hinausgingen, in der Tatsache begründet, dass Sklaven in der ohnehin 
uneinheitlichen Begriffsdefinition des „Arbeiters“ für gewöhnlich nicht als 
solche verstanden wurden. Obwohl die Definition, wer als Arbeiter galt und 
wer nicht, immer durchlässiger wurde und immer mehr Berufsgruppen ein- 
schloss (einerseits bedingt durch die fortschreitende Differenzierung der Be- 
rufe im Verlauf der Industrialisierung, andererseits zur Erhöhung der Mitglie- 
derzahlen der Arbeitervereine), grenzten sich Arbeiter stets horizontal und 
vertikal ab. Die Welt der organisierten Arbeiterschaft war vorrangig eine des 
„männlich dominierten Handwerks‘,?33 der männlichen Facharbeiter und - ein 
Zugeständnis an deren Führungsriege - männlicher Intellektueller, die einen 
„Beitrag zur Befreiung, Bildung, und Veredlung des Volkes liefern“”* wollten. 
Arbeitenden Frauen und ungelernten Tagelöhnern blieb dieser Kreis verschlos- 
sen. Dasselbe galt für Millionen Menschen, die in der Landwirtschaft arbeite- 
ten oder als Saisonkräfte zwischen Stadt und Land pendelten,3 für die große 
Zahl der „halb-leibeigenen‘, vertraglich gebundenen Gutstagelöhner”° sowie 
für das häusliche Dienstpersonal, das unter dem obrigkeitlichem Gesinderecht 
stand und bis 1918 von Emanzipationsprozessen weitgehend ausgeschlossen 
blieb.” Dass Kleinbauern, Erntehelfer, Magde und Knechte in aller Regel nicht 
zu Arbeitern gezählt wurden und dementsprechend kaum auf organisierte 
Unterstützung hoffen konnten, war für die eingeschränkte deutsche Solidari- 
tät mit den amerikanischen Sklaven, die mehrheitlich in der Landwirtschaft 
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arbeiteten,” ebenso fundamental wie das individualistische Grundmotiv, das 
dem Selbstbild institutionell organisierter Arbeiter in Europa innewohnte: Als 
Arbeiter galt, cum grano salis gesprochen, wer für seine Tätigkeit Lohn erhielt, 
eine Lehre absolviert hatte, Fleiß an den Tag legte, den Willen zeigte, durch 
seine Arbeit einen Beitrag für die Gesellschaft zu leisten und im Rahmen sei- 
ner Möglichkeiten eigenständig handeln konnte, selbst wenn diese Eigen- 
ständigkeit nur darin bestand, freiwillig den Arbeitgeber wechseln zu können. 
Diese Erkennungsmerkmale schärften Führungspersönlichkeiten der Arbei- 
terbewegungen ihren Anhängern nachdringlich ein. Während eines Vortrags 
im Berliner Arbeiterverein 1865 erklärte Schulze-Delitzsch seinen Zuhörern: 


Sklavenarbeit [...] ist weder hinsichtlich der Menge noch der Güte ihrer Erzeugnisse 
auch nur entfernt mit der Arbeit des Freien zu vergleichen, der nach eigenen Antrieben, 
unter Benutzung seiner eigenthümlichen Anlagen [...] sich das Feld seiner Thätigkeit 
wählt und dasselbe im eignen Interesse, da ihm die Früchte dieser Thätigkeit zugute 


kommen, vollständig auszubeuten bestrebt ist.**° 


Demnach besaßen Sklaven eine dem Ideal freier Arbeit zuwiderlaufende Ein- 
stellung. Diese war allerdings nicht Resultat einer vermeintlich angeborenen 
Trägheit, sondern, wie mehrere Historiker dargelegt haben, ein allgemeiner 
Wesenszug ländlicher Arbeitsethik aus vorindustrieller Zeit: Harte körperli- 
che Betätigung auf Plantagen und Äckern galt als notwendiges, aber ehrbares 
Übel, das diejenigen, die sie ausführten, einer rationalen, routinemäßigen Er- 
werbsarbeit, die dem Streben nach Gewinn, Luxus und der Aufwertung des 
eigenen Prestiges zu dienen schien, vorzogen.”* Der Impetus solcher Äuße- 
rungen wie der von Schulze-Delitzsch war somit in erster Linie ein rassistisch 
hierarchischer: Schwarzen Menschen fehle es an einem sowohl für Mitglieder 
des Bürgertums als auch der weißen Arbeiterschaft elementaren Distinktions- 
merkmal, der Respektabilität.”* 
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Dieser durch ihre Unfreiheit vermeintlich bedingte und nun auch immer 
häufiger biologistisch legitimierte, von außen projizierte Makel haftete Afro- 
amerikanern und Afrikanern in transnationalen Diskursen bis ins 20. Jahrhun- 
dert an und nährte freiheitliche Gegenstücke in Gestalt von Beschränkungen, 
Zwängen und Kontrollmechanismen durch Weiße.” Eine solche Kontrolle 
durch die herrschenden Klassen erlebten Afroamerikaner, Afrikaner, aber 
auch weiße Arbeiter, ohne dass Letztere - trotz allem besser situiert - die Ge- 
meinsamkeit aufgriffen und die Lage der Schwarzen ändern wollten.?* Statt- 
dessen wird deutlich, dass nach dem Bürgerkrieg Distanz, Desinteresse und 
Ablehnung deutscher Beobachter am Schicksal der Afroamerikaner zu-, nicht 
abnahmen.*45 

Deutsche Diskurse tiber Arbeit, Sklaverei und Emanzipation schufen nach 
1865 neue Sichtweisen auf Schwarze, forderten Zweifel am Erfolg des Abolitio- 
nismus, halfen, den Wandel der durch den Biirgerkrieg ins Wanken geratenen 
Weltwirtschaft zu verstehen und Forderungen nach eigenen Kolonialexperi- 
menten, bei gleichzeitiger Distanz zu dunkelhautigen Menschen oder (eins- 
tigen) Sklaven, zu konkretisieren.”4° Zwar gaben deutsche Zeitgenossen dann 
und wann Fingerzeige auf die positiven Impulse, die die Emanzipation der 
amerikanischen Sklaven für Europäer versprachen, dass zum Beispiel der Hän- 
dedruck zwischen Präsident Lincoln und vier schwarzen Gästen beim Neu- 
jahrsempfang im Weißen Haus 1864 „mehr zu bedeuten [hätte] als ein ganzes 
Dutzend österreichischer Reformprojekte mit angehängten Fürstentagen“ 47 
aber auch hier vollzog sich, ähnlich wie in der publizistischen Rezeption der 
Sklaverei (siehe Kapitel 2) oder im Diskurs um Frauenrechte, eine Verschie- 
bung von race- und class-Parametern, in deren Auseinandersetzung die Grau- 
samkeiten der Sklaverei mit den eigenen Lebensumständen weißer Europäer 
zwar verglichen, aber nicht gleichgestellt, sondern stark relativiert wurden, 
was dazu führte, dass die Versklavung dunkelhäutiger Menschen im Vergleich 
zur vermeintlich schlimmeren „weißen Sklaverei“ verharmlost wurde. Auch 
vier Jahre nach dem Bürgerkrieg las man, dass die „Fabrikarbeiter“ Europas 
allen Grund hätten, den „americanischen Sclaven“ zu beneiden, weil er für sei- 
nen Besitzer wertvolles Kapital darstelle, das es zu pflegen galt, wohingegen 
europäische Arbeiter nur eine „leicht und wohlfeil“ zu ersetzende Arbeitskraft 
verkörperten.* Ein Forstmeister echauffierte sich in einem Zeitungsbeitrag: 
„Während man über die Abschaffung der schwarzen Sclaverei triumphirt, be- 
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müht man sich, die weiße Sclaverei fortbestehen zu lassen“, indem man Indus- 
triellen und Kaufleuten durch technische Entwicklungen, Freizügigkeit und 
Freihandel zu mehr Reichtum verhelfe, „den armen Arbeitern“ hingegen ein 
„menschenwürdiges Leben“ verwehrte.* 


Alle diese zeitgenössischen Äußerungen verweisen letztlich auf ein allge- 
meines Phänomen: Emanzipationsprozesse sind stets von Vorurteilen, Dis- 
tanzierungsversuchen und Diskriminierungen begleitet. Diese Beobachtung 
lässt sich auch für die transatlantischen Emanzipationsdiskurse nach 1865 
festhalten: Ehemalige Sklaven, Arbeiter und andere subalterne Gesellschafts- 
gruppen mussten sich ihren neu gewonnenen Privilegien und dem Respekt 
der herrschenden Schichten würdig erweisen, um als achtbare Mitglieder der 
Gesellschaft angenommen zu werden. Die Abwehr der nächsthöheren Schich- 
ten folgte dieser Entwicklung auf Schritt und Tritt: „Man proklamirt zwar die 
Gleichheit der Racen und will den Neger auf eine Stufe mit dem Kaukasier 
stellen [aber] der Schwarze hat absolut kein Ehrgefühl, auch in seiner Frei- 
heit erhebt er sich nicht zur Selbstachtung‘; las man in einer Publikation über 
den „socialen Krieg“, der durch die transatlantische Emanzipation des „vierten 
Stands“ drohe.”° 

Ängste vor der Befreiung der Sklaven und die Auswirkungen ihrer ver- 
meintlich antikapitalistischen Arbeitseinstellung schufen neue Kontrollinstan- 
zen in der transatlantischen Auseinandersetzung um Freiheit und Forderun- 
gen nach „Erziehung durch Arbeit“. Marcel van der Linden hat darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dass „Iransitione[n] zu einem anderen Arbeitsregime stets mit Unge- 
wissheiten“ einhergehen.” Ungewissheiten provozieren Unsicherheiten, was 
sich in der Auseinandersetzung mit der Emanzipation der Sklaven in den USA 
veranschaulichen lässt. Deren Befreiung konnte als Erfolg des politischen Li- 
beralismus gefeiert werden, aber aus wirtschaftlicher Sicht sah die Sache ganz 
anders aus. Emanzipation, so die weitläufige Auffassung in den oberen und 
mittleren Klassen Mitteleuropas und Nordamerikas, bedurfte Kontrolle und - 
das war überlebensnotwendig - der Auslieferung der zu Emanzipierenden an 
den „Markt und seinen Gesetzen“. Denn „jede Beseitigung oder Abschwä- 
chung einer Ungleichheit verbessert zwar die Position der bislang Benachtei- 
ligten oder Diskriminierten, aber sie verschlechtert auch in genau gleichem 
Maß die Position der bislang Privilegierten’?* die bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt 
von der Ungleichheit profitierten. Die Illustrirte Welt warnte schon während 
des Bürgerkrieges vor Augenwischerei bei der Sklavenfrage und ihrer prokla- 
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mierten Beendigung durch die Unionsregierung, dass die Emanzipation jeder 
„arbeitenden Klasse“ nicht ohne Schwierigkeiten geschehen könne.” Deshalb 
müsse jeder Akt sozialer und politischer Emanzipation mit „Verordnungen 
und sorgsam berechneten Gesetzen“ einhergehen, zumal wenn sie eine „Rasse 
tropischen Ursprungs“ betraf. „Wir haben nie daran geglaubt, daß der Buch- 
stabe eines Gesetzes ausreicht, um aus gepeitschten Sklaven mit allen Tugen- 
den geschmückte Bürger zu machen‘, las man in einem Aufmacher der Weser- 
Zeitung kurz nach der Kapitulation der Konföderierten Staaten. Einzig „eine 
weise, allmählich erziehende Gesetzgebung“** könne die befreiten Schwarzen 
zu diesen bürgerlichen Tugenden leiten. 

Sozialreformer wie Gustav Schmoller gehörten ebenfalls zu den frühen 
Fürsprechern von Kontrollmaßnahmen und Zwangsarbeit für subalterne Ge- 
sellschaftsgruppen, was sich zum Beispiel auf den Umgang mit polnischstäm- 
migen Saisonkräften in der ostpreußischen Landwirtschaft und mit indigenen 
Bevölkerungsgruppen in den afrikanischen Kolonien der europäischen Groß- 
mächte auswirken sollte. Wie Historiker wie Sebastian Conrad, Andrew Zim- 
merman und Sven Beckert herausgearbeitet haben, diente der postemanzipa- 
torische Süden der USA den deutschen Staaten und dem späteren deutschen 
Kaiserreich als Modell für den kontrollierten Umgang mit Arbeitskräften - be- 
sonders solchen, die in den Augen ihrer Vorgesetzten als biologisch minder- 
wertig galten und nicht in der Lage schienen, vollwertige und achtbare Mitglie- 
der der nationalen Gemeinschaft zu sein.” Das Ende des Bürgerkrieges und 
die schlagartige Befreiung von vier Millionen Menschen markierte in dieser 
Entwicklung einen revolutionären Neubeginn. Eine „Vormundschaft“: durch 
die weiße Bevölkerung galt demnach als einzig logische Konsequenz. Ethni- 
sche Minderheiten (soziale und in vielen Fällen auch religiöse) hatten sich ent- 
weder durch Bildung, die in der Regel an ökonomische und gesellschaftliche 
Hürden geknüpft war,” Zugang zu gesellschaftlicher Partizipation verschaffen 
oder sich als „Schützling“ der herrschenden männlichen Obrigkeit unterzu- 
ordnen und darauf zu hoffen, dass sie ihnen ein angemessenes Maß an Freiheit 
erlaubten. 

Alle diese Befunde zeigen, wie sehr, entgegen aller Sympathiebekundun- 
gen für den Sieg der Nordstaaten, Rassismus und gesellschaftliche Ausgren- 
zung als „Puffer gegen Gleichbehandlung“ zur Bewahrung traditioneller 
Herrschaftsverhältnisse genutzt wurden. Nicht nur gegen Menschen schwarzer 
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Hautfarbe, sondern auch gegen Weiße, die ordnender und sie kontrollierender 
Instanzen bedurften, weil sie aufgrund mangelnder Bildung oder mangelndem 
Besitz, ethnischer Abstammung oder Religion nicht in Lage zu seien schienen, 
sich als achtbare Mitglieder in eine bürgerliche Gesellschaft einzufügen. 

Die oft gewaltsamen Konflikte zwischen Schwarzen und Weißen in der Ära 
der Reconstruction (1865-1877) führten zur einer negativen Wahrnehmung der 
Afroamerikaner durch deutsche Beobachter. Grundsätzlich braucht jede Ideo- 
logie, der Rassismus nicht ausgenommen, „genügend Erfahrungsmaterial [...] 
um plausibel zu erscheinen“. Heike Paul spricht in diesem Zusammenhang 
von einem Paradigmenwechsel in der deutschsprachigen Rezeption der Afro- 
amerikaner für die Zeit nach 1870/71. Unter den Eindrücken der deutschen 
Nationalstaatsgründung und des expandieren europäischen Imperialismus 
wurden Afroamerikaner nach Paul von deutschen Beobachtern zu dem kul- 
turellen, sozialen und politischen Problem der USA stigmatisiert.”” Wo einst 
schemenhaft symbolische Annäherungstendenzen zwischen Schwarzen und 
Deutschen anzutreffen gewesen seien, klaffte nach dem Bürgerkrieg ein Gra- 
ben. Rassismus und soziale Abgrenzung waren in der Auseinandersetzung mit 
Afroamerikanern ein konstitutiver Bestandteil für die Integration deutscher 
Einwanderer in die (weiße) amerikanische Gesellschaft geworden.*® Mitglie- 
der der deutschamerikanischen Diaspora hatten sich, nicht zuletzt durch ihre 
Teilnahme am Bürgerkrieg, als treue Anhänger der Union verdient gemacht 
und dadurch gesellschaftliches Prestige gewonnen oder strebten es zumindest 
an. Nur die soziale und politische Teilhabe am weißen Amerika versprach ein 
gewisses Maß an Wohlstand und Respektabilitat.**4 Die befreiten Afroameri- 
kaner hingegen drohten zu direkten ökonomischen Konkurrenten auf dem 
Arbeitsmarkt zu werden. 

Allerdings spricht einiges dafür, die Anfänge des von Heike Paul konsta- 
tierten Paradigmenwechsels früher zu datieren: Er gründete erstens auf der 
rassistisch und ökonomisch bedingten Gleichgültigkeit der deutschsprachigen 
Sklavereirezeption vor dem Bürgerkrieg und zweitens auf den Rückwirkungen 
der kriegsbedingten Sklavenemanzipation auf die transatlantische, deutsch- 
amerikanische imagined community. Die Emanzipation konnte nach Meinung 
von Kritikern nämlich schlimmstenfalls dazu führen, dass Deutsche den Platz 
der afroamerikanischen Sklaven einnehmen mussten. Die deutsche Diaspora, 
ihr Konkurrenzverhältnis zu der sich emanzipierenden, untersten Gesell- 
schaftsschicht und ihre Verflechtungen ins Heimatland konnten bedrohliche 
Transfereffekte für die Entsenderegionen, sprich die deutschen Staaten, bereit- 
halten und schlimmstenfalls zu sozialem Chaos führen. Sie konnten aber auch 
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als Impuls für den eigenen Umgang mit ethnischen und sozialen Minderheiten 
funktionieren. 


Das schlagartige Überangebot an freien Arbeitskräften in Nordamerika pro- 
vozierte eine neue transnationale Dimension des Gewalt- und Ausbeutungs- 
potenzials von Menschen durch Menschen’® sowie neue Transferphänomene 
kolonialen Wirtschaftens in einheimischen Arbeitsverhältnissen und vice 
versa. Mit dem Ende der Sklaverei in den USA sei der „Racenhochmuth [...] 
gar nicht abgeschafft, vielmehr verschärft“? mahnte ein Mitbegründer der 
preußischen Konservativen Partei. Um jenem Überangebot habhaft zu wer- 
den, so der Gedankengang vieler Weißer, brauchten die Befreiten einen Weg- 
weiser, eine ordnende Hand. Dieser Ruf nach Ordnung vor Gleichheit belegt 
die Anfälligkeit vieler Beobachter für eine ungleiche Behandlung ethnischer 
Minderheiten und unterstreicht zugleich ihre Rolle als treibende Kraft in der 
Entwicklung eines sich allmählich dynamisierenden Rassismus,”” bestärkt 
durch naturalistisch-biologistische Theorien und Ausgrenzungsmechanismen 
gegenüber als andersartig stigmatisierten Gruppen. 

Zwar zeichnete sich 1865 eine in Maßen wiedererstarkte Sensibilisierung 
für liberale Emanzipationsideale in den deutschen Staaten und ein kurzzeiti- 
ges Aufblühen der politischen und gesellschaftlichen Ziele von 1848 ab. Doch 
strukturelle Veränderungen wie die zunehmende wissenschaftliche Legitimie- 
rung rassistischer Welt- und Ordnungsbilder, die Urbanisierung und die mit 
ihr verflochtene Landflucht von Unterschichten und Minderheiten, vorran- 
gig Polen und Juden, in deutsche Großstädte und Ballungszentren wie Berlin, 
Breslau, Hamburg, München, Bremen und dem Ruhrgebiet einerseits?‘ sowie 
Zäsuren wie das „Schockerlebnis“?? des Krieges von 1866 und die bellizistische 
Reichsgründung 1870/71 andererseits stärkten kulturpessimistische, exklusive 
und antiegalitäre Ideologien und Herrschaftsdiskurse, die kaum ein Augen- 
merk auf den Ausbau politischer Partizipation und sozialer Gleichberechti- 
gung legten.?7° 

Millionen Einwohnerinnen und Einwohner der deutschen Staaten etwa 
spürten von der „glanzvolle[n] Reformzeit“’”' der bürgerlichen Reichsgrün- 
dung nach 1866 reichlich wenig. Das vom Norddeutschen Reichstag verab- 
schiedete allgemeine, gleiche, geheime und direkte Männerwahlrecht war 
zwar ein großer verfassungshistorischer Wurf. Er wurde von der preußischen 
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Regierung aber nicht zuletzt mit dem Kalkül genehmigt, dass die traditionell 
konservative Landbevölkerung königstreu stimmen und dadurch den wach- 
senden Arbeiterparteien Paroli bieten wiirde.”” Eine unflexible, bis 1918 gültige 
Wahlkreiseinteilung maß Stimmen aus ländlichen Gegenden politisch größe- 
res Gewicht bei als solchen aus städtischen Wahlkreisen mit hohem Arbeiter- 
anteil.® Während der Wahlen zum Nord- und später zum gesamtdeutschen 
Reichstag hatten Arbeiter mit Wahlabsicht Schikanen wie Verhaftungen, Ver- 
leumdungen und Sanktionen durch ihre Arbeitgeber zu erdulden.’”* Ungleich 
schlimmer noch waren der Widerstand und Terror weißer Privilegierter in 
den Nachkriegs-USA, den viele nun erstmals wahlberechtigte Afroamerika- 
ner zu erleiden hatten.?° Aber ethnische Minderheiten mussten sich auch in 
Deutschland ausgegrenzt fühlen.’ Ihre Rechte blieben Angelegenheit der ein- 
zelnen Bundesstaaten; auf einen allgemein verbindlichen Grundrechtekatalog 
wollte sich die Mehrheit der verfassunggebenden Versammlung des Norddeut- 
schen Reichtages nicht einigen.””” Ein hoher „Assimilationsdruck“ und damit 
einhergehende „kulturelle und soziale Diskriminierungen“””® lasteten dadurch 
auf deutschen Juden, Polen, Dänen, Elsässern und anderen Minderheiten.?? 
Vor allem wenn sie nur über wenig kulturelles oder ökonomisches Kapital ver- 
fügten. Emanzipatorische Zugeständnisse wie die vollständige Gleichberech- 
tigung der jüdischen Bevölkerung im Norddeutschen Bund (1869) und zwei 
Jahre später im Deutschen Kaiserreich provozierten praktisch immer die Op- 
positionen gegen solche Zugeständnisse.”° Um mit Hannah Arendt zu spre- 
chen: „Je weniger sich ein Nationalstaat für die Eingliederung fremder Völker 
eignete, desto größer war die Versuchung, sie einfach zu unterdrücken.“ ® 


Das Zeitalter der transatlantischen Revolutionen, mit dem Bürgerkrieg als vor- 
läufigem Höhepunkt, erlebte eine sukzessive Abschaffung der Sklaverei. Gleich- 
zeitig trug dies dazu bei, neue Formen der Unterdrückung zu rechtfertigen und 
althergebrachte Machtverhältnisse und ökonomische Ungleichheiten im trans- 
atlantischen Raum am Leben zu erhalten.” „Mithilfe beispielloser Summen 
europäischen Kapitals und imperialer Staatsmacht“** versprachen sich euro- 
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päische Kaufleute nach 1865 leichteren Zugang zu Rohstoffen und rentablen In- 
vestitionsmöglichkeiten im Ausland. So erlebte der Imperialismus dank seiner 
„Frontstellung“ gegen die Sklaverei ein erweitertes Legitimationspotenzial, das 
ihn unter seinen Befürwortern als „Kraft des Fortschritts“ sanktionierte und als 
Rechtfertigung für europäische „Zivilisierungsmissionen“ diente.”®* 

Das blutige Ende der nordamerikanischen Sklaverei und die von Terror 
und Gewalt begleitete Reconstrcution des Südens machten die Notwendigkeit 
einer verlässlichen und politisch stabilen Versorgung mit Baumwolle und an- 
deren Rohstoffen aus subalterner Produktion deutlich. Der Bürgerkrieg hatte 
Europäern vergegenwärtigt, wie riskant es schien, ein für die heimische Wirt- 
schaft elementares Produkt nur von einem Produktionsmarkt zu importieren. 
Und dass nun Millionen ehemals Versklavter ihre Lebensgrundlage in der Sub- 
sistenzwirtschaft suchten, musste Spinnerei- und Weberei-Besitzern aus Köln, 
Hannover, Bamberg oder Chemnitz, die von der Baumwollverarbeitung 
und anderen Erzeugnissen aus Übersee lebten, der „schlimmste Albtraum‘?*° 
sein. Eine schnelle Aussöhnung der Unionsregierung mit den besiegten Pflan- 
zern des Südens war deshalb nicht nur der Wunsch von US-Demokraten und 
europäischen Unionskritikern. Auch unter hanseatischen Kaufmannskreisen 
vernahm man ihn, da der Preis für südstaatliche Baumwolle weiterhin über 
dem Vorkriegsniveau lag und sie in Europa erst wieder in den achtziger Jahren 
einen ähnlichen Absatz wie vor 1861 finden sollte.°*® 

Ein strukturelles Phänomen, das für die expansionistischen Ambitionen 
solcher Kaufleute ein willkommenes Begleitresultat der nordamerikanischen 
Sklavenemanzipation war, war die ihr innewohnende Expansion freier Arbeits- 
märkte und frei verfügbarer Arbeitskräfte. Dies ließ sich zugunsten imperialisti- 
scher Ambitionen instrumentalisieren - einer aus bürgerlich-liberaler Perspek- 
tive existenziellen Komponente, einer Lebensfrage für „große“ Staaten. „Freie 
Völker“, das habe der Bürgerkrieg bewiesen, konnten „nicht mit Sklaven wirt- 
schaften‘?® erklärte der Sozialreformer Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch im Okto- 
ber 1865 vor dem Berliner Arbeiterverein. Auf lange Sicht würde sich das „zer- 
setzende Gift [der Sklaverei] durch alle Adern des gesellschaftlichen Körpers“? 
schleichen und ihn ruinieren. Kontrollierte freie Arbeit und der unbeschränkte 
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Zwischen Vergleich und Verflechtung: der Civil War als „Sturmglocke“ für Mitteleuropa? 


Zugang zu weltweiten Märkten, dafür sprechen solche Passagen, evozierten 
schon vor der Reichsgründung Konzepte für den Umgang mit nationaler Iden- 
tität, staatlicher Einheit und die Verwirklichung kolonialistischer und imperia- 
listischer Ambitionen in Gestalt wirtschaftlicher und persönlicher Ausbeutung 
von vermeintlich minderwertigen Bevélkerungsgruppen.?” Sven Beckert fasst 
diese revolutionäre Umdeutung des Arbeitsbegriff, wie ihn der Amerikanische 
Bürgerkrieg entscheidend mitinitiierte, und die nationalisierte „Sicherung von 
Rohstoffen“ wie der Baumwolle folgendermaßen zusammen: „Arbeit wurde 
zur Ware, indem man Arbeiter von traditionellen sozialen Verpflichtungen ‚be- 
freite. Gleichzeitig sollte auch das Land von nichtökonomischen Bindungen 
‚befreit‘ und zu einer frei handelbaren Ware gemacht werden.“?? 

Die durch die transatlantischen Emanzipationsbewegungen ins Wanken 
geratenen Herrschaftsverhältnisse konnten mit neuen Kontrollwerkzeugen der 
etablierten Gruppen aufrechterhalten, imperiale Ambitionen mit dem mora- 
lischen Kapital, das man durch die Aufhebung der Sklaverei gewonnen hatte, 
gerechtfertigt werden.” 
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Freiheit und Arbeit in einer postemanzipatorischen Welt - ein Ausblick 


Solche Werkzeuge der Ausbeutung und Unterdrückung von Arbeitskräften 
fanden zum Beispiel in der späteren deutschen Kolonie Togo Nachahmung. 
Baumwolle aus den afrikanischen Kolonien galt unter späteren deutschen 
Ökonomen als der „einzige Weg“, sich gegen die „amerikanische Vergewalti- 
gung“ zu wehren.” Ironischerweise kam dieses Vorhaben in Togo erst rich- 
tig in Fahrt, als das dortige Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee begann, auf das 
Know-how afroamerikanischer Landwirtschaftsexperten eines Instituts aus 
Alabama zurückzugreifen.” Die ökonomischen „Erziehungs“- und Kontroll- 
maßnahmen für die togolesischen Ackerbauern orientierten sich am Vorbild 
des südstaatlichen sharecropping-Modells für ehemalige Sklaven und hatte 
letztlich Mobilitätseinschränkungen, Gehorsam und politische Fügsamkeit 
der Bauern zum Ziel.” Dass für dieses Vorhaben die Lebens- und Arbeits- 
gewohnheiten der indigenen Bevölkerung missachtet und den Ansprüchen 
kolonialer Ausbeutens und Wirtschaftens untergeordnet wurden, nahmen die 
Kolonialherren billigend in Kauf, solange es ihren Zivilisierungsansprüchen 
und Vorstellungen von richtig und falsch entsprach.” Letztlich, so zeigt sich, 
war die Behandlung subalterner Arbeiter eine Zivilisierung „durch Markt und 
Gewalt“;?9® die sich mit Beginn des letzten Drittels des 19. Jahrhunderts länder- 
übergreifend Bahn brach. 
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gezeigt, dass die Rezeption des Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieges ein 
anderes, komplexeres, nüchternes Gesicht erhält, wenn er unter vor- 
wiegend sozioökonomischen Aspekten betrachtet wird. Die deutschen Staaten 
waren, diplomatisch betrachtet, neutrale Beobachter des Konflikts gewesen. 
Doch obwohl die Schlachtfelder Tausende Meilen entfernt lagen, wirkte der 
Krieg unumgänglich auf den europäischen Kontinent zurück. Inoffiziell habe 
es sich bei dieser Neutralität - so die Beteuerung der Regierungen - um wohl- 
wollende Sympathien für den Norden gehandelt, was umso mehr nach außen 
getragen wurde, je offensichtlicher die Siegchancen der Union ans Tageslicht 
traten. Dadurch wurde ein unwirkliches Bild gefördert, das implizierte, alle 
deutschen Staaten hätten unweigerlich zur Union gehalten, zur Siegerseite. 
Dies war ein gefälliges Bild, das sich später außenpolitisch gut ansehen und 
vorteilhaft vermarkten ließ. Die deutschen Staaten zeigten Einheit in der Ein- 
heitsfrage und ließen sich in ihrer Haltung nicht durch die Großmächte Groß- 
britannien und Frankreich beirren. Hätten London und Paris allerdings die 
Konföderation anerkannt, wären zweifelsfrei bald auch Preußen, Österreich, 
Bremen, Hamburg und die anderen deutschen Staaten gefolgt. Der Konflikt 
bildete keinen wiederkehrenden Tagesordnungspunkt in den Kabinettsräu- 
men und Landtagen Berlins, Wiens, Münchens oder der Frankfurter Bundes- 
versammlung. Dort wartete man ab. 
Was außerhalb dieser Räumlichkeiten geschah, war deutlich lebhafter. 
Durch die Fokussierung auf einzelne nicht staatliche Akteure, Unternehmen 
und (in-)offizielle Vertreter von Union und Konföderation ergibt sich ein deut- 
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lich greifbareres Bild zu den Auswirkungen des Bürgerkrieges in Mitteleuropa. 
Bis zur Kapitulation der konföderierten Truppen in Appomattox, Virginia, im 
April 1865 herrschten Zweifel an der Solidarität der Mitteleuropäer, wodurch 
sich auch die hohe Zahl deutschsprachiger Publikationen zugunsten der Union 
erklärt. Schreibwütige eingewanderte Parteigänger der Republikanischen Par- 
tei, viele davon Revolutionsflüchtlinge,' bewerkstelligten dank ihrer transatlan- 
tischen Kontakte zu Mitstreitern in Deutschland, England und der Schweiz,” 
dass ein Großteil der einschlägigen Publikationen im Sinne der Nordstaaten 
verfasst war. Für diese Arbeit konnten 44 Abhandlungen, Flugblätter und Ro- 
mane ermittelt werden, die zwischen 1861 und 1865 in den deutschen Staaten 
veröffentlicht wurden und explizit den Bürgerkrieg oder die Sklaverei zum 
Thema hatten. 21 dieser Publikationen stammten aus der Feder von unions- 
freundlichen deutschstämmigen Revolutionsflüchtlingen, die dauerhaft oder 
vorübergehend in den USA gelebt hatten, oder von nordstaatlichen Konsuln 
beziehungsweise deren Mitarbeitern.’ Welchen Anteil diese Akteure an der 
Lancierung tendenziöser Presseartikel hatten, lässt sich nicht erfassen. 


Die transnationalen Verflechtungen zwischen den Kontinenten waren freilich 
noch nicht derart engmaschig verknüpft, wie sie es heute sind. Es handelte sich 
um einzelne Fasern eines sich allmählich zusammensetzenden Netzes, das an 
vielen Stellen aber schon starke Knotenpunkte aufwies, in denen sich Impulse 
von beiden Seiten des Atlantiks sammelten, aufeinandertrafen und ausstrahl- 
ten. Diese Impulse waren überwiegend sozioökonomischer Natur, sie verfüg- 
ten aber auch über politisches Potenzial. 

Die Monate zwischen April 1865 und Frühjahr 1866 erweisen sich als Zenit- 
phase (links-)liberaler und demokratischer Hoffnungen auf eine Projektion der 
Ereignisse in Nordamerika, die nach kurzer Zeit aber der Realität vor Ort wei- 
chen mussten. Menschen aus konträren politischen Lagern bewerteten das Ende 
des Bürgerkrieges als Sieg der staatlichen Ordnung und als Niederwerfung einer 
Rebellion. Die eher schweigsamen Unterstützer der Konföderation verstumm- 
ten nach deren Niederlage umso mehr oder arrangierten sich schnellstmöglich 
mit der neuen Lage. Differenziertere Analysten nahmen den Bürgerkrieg als 
Mahnung für die Schwäche von Demokratie und Föderalismus und versuchten 
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bei der Konstituierung des Norddeutschen Bundes, nicht dieselben vermeintli- 
chen Strukturschwächen einzubauen wie die Vorkriegsunion und konzipierten 
„ihren“ neuen Staat als Gegenstück zur nordamerikanischen Republik. 

Allen Rezipienten bot der Bürgerkrieg in Nordamerika einen transnatio- 
nalen Bezugs- und Diskursrahmen für die Verhandlung der eigenen gesell- 
schaftspolitischen Entwicklungen, was ältere Forschungsmeinungen, denen 
zufolge der Krimkrieg, das italienische Risorgimento und der Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Konflikt die wesentlichen außenpolitischen Impulse gewesen seien, die 
Diskurse um die Nationalstaatsbildung in den deutschen Staaten nach 1848 
entfacht hätten, lückenhaft scheinen lässt. 

Unbestreitbar ist allerdings, dass dieser Diskursrahmen einen transnatio- 
nalen Resonanzraum schuf, der sich günstig für die Kriegsanstrengungen der 
Union auswirkte. Wo besonders ausgeprägte Agitation für eine Thematik zu- 
tage tritt, ist die Gegenbewegung meist nicht weit. Wären sich Vertreter der 
Union und ihre deutschsprachigen Sympathisanten der Unterstützung der 
Bevölkerung sicher gewesen, hätten sie nicht Versuche unternommen, die 
Öffentlichkeit zu ihren Gunsten zu stimmen. Das belegen unter anderem die 
Anstrengungen der Unionskonsuln, systematische Pressearbeit und public 
diplomacy zu betreiben, die nicht staatliche Akteure einbezogen. Auf diesem 
Weg konnte eine imaginierte Identifikation mit dem Kampf des Nordens ge- 
fördert werden, der als Fortführung der Ideale und Prinzipien der Revolution 
von 1848 propagiert wurde und dadurch eine transnationale Leidensgemein- 
schaft kreierte, in der sich die Hoffnungen auf eine ähnliche Entwicklung in 
den deutschen Staaten artikulierten, die, wenn überhaupt, nur bedingt in Er- 
füllung gingen. 

Die Untersuchung einzelner Städte wie Bremen, Hamburg, Frankfurt und 
ihr Hinterland zeigt, dass Menschen in Mitteleuropa nicht passive Beobachter 
oder stille Rezipienten des Bürgerkrieges waren, die ausschließlich Sympathien 
für die Union hegten. Aus den untersuchten Quellen wird ersichtlich, dass sich 
die Vertreter und Fürsprecher der Union der Parteinahme Mitteleuropas, das 
den USA als Nachschubbasis für Arbeitskräfte, Soldaten und Kriegsmaterial 
diente, nie gänzlich sicher sein konnten. Die Bürger der deutschen Staaten ver- 
hielten sich alles andere als neutral. Für Reeder, Textilkaufleute, Bankiers und 
Fabrikanten bot der Krieg zum Beispiel die Chance auf Profit. Der Krieg war 
zugleich Krise; etwa für Familien, die vom Spinnen und Weben der Baumwolle 
lebten. Wie sie über den Bürgerkrieg dachten und wie sie ihn erlebten, können 
wir nur erahnen. 

Die nachhaltigste Form deutscher Beteiligung schlug sich im Blockade- 
und Finanzhandel nieder. Diese ökonomischen Transfers waren die unmittel- 
barste Form mitteleuropäischer Beteiligung am Bürgerkrieg. Ohne sie hätte 
der Süden nicht über vier Jahre lang einen derart ressourcenverschlingenden 
Krieg führen können. 
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Bremen büßte durch den Krieg seine Bedeutung als selbstständiger Welt- 
handelsplatz für Baumwolle ein und musste sich enger an das britische Empire 
binden,* von wo ein anderer regionaler Schwerpunkt dieser Arbeit, Hamburg, 
traditionell ohnehin seine meisten Baumwolllieferungen erhielt und das den 
Bürgerkrieg dadurch unbeschadeter überstand. Dass sich Bremer Importeure 
und Überseehändler gegen diesen Bedeutungsverlust stemmen wollten, liegt 
auf der Hand und erklärt die Parteinahme vieler Bremer Kaufleute für die 
Konföderation und die Beteiligung am Blockadehandel, die dazu führte, dass 
die Konföderierten Staaten während des Krieges der zweitgrößte Lieferant von 
Baumwolle für die Hansestadt blieben und die Hafenstädte der mexikanischen 
Ostküste, besonders Matamoros an der Grenze zu Texas, zu einem bedeuten- 
den Transit- und Knotenpunkt zwischen dem Süden und Europa wurde. Das 
Verlangen nach Südstaatenbaumwolle blieb weiterhin groß, trotz der enormen 
Menge an Surrogaten aus Indien und Ägypten, die durch den Bürgerkrieg ra- 
sant und folgenschwer an den Welthandel angebunden wurden. 

Der Bürgerkrieg ermöglichte es risikofreudigen Handeltreibenden, nach 
Gutdünken in den Krieg einzugreifen, was durch die praktizierte Neutralität 
ihrer Regierungen gefördert wurde. Dieses punktuelle Eingreifen bewies ihre 
enge Verflechtung mit dem nordatlantischen Markt und den bilateralen Be- 
darf an Gütern. Die transatlantische Migration hatte ihren Anteil an diesem 
Geflecht, sie schuf neue Märkte: Kapital und Konsumgüter folgten den riesi- 
gen Strömen der Arbeitskräfte in die neue Welt. Dadurch hatte sich ein pulsie- 
render Kreislauf von Menschen, Informationen, Gütern und Kapital zwischen 
den USA und Europa entfaltet.’ Die nordamerikanische Union war zu einem 
profitablen Investitionsmarkt geworden, der für mitteleuropäische Exporteure, 
Anleger und Bankiers exponentiell attraktiver wurde, je mehr Vertrauen und 
Handelspartner sie in der Neuen Welt besaßen. Die USA wiederum waren wie 
kaum ein anderer Staat der westlichen Welt zu dieser Zeit von Kapital und Kre- 
diten Europas abhängig, um zu expandieren. Durch die Goldfunde in Kalifor- 
nien und den Vertrauensverlust in die Stabilität der europäischen Monarchien 
aufgrund der revolutionären Erschütterungen von 1848 investierten Privatan- 
leger und Aktiengesellschaften lieber in Eisenbahn- oder Kanalbauprojekte 
in den USA, deren Volkswirtschaft zu einem Großteil auf den Rohstoffen der 
Sklavenplantagen fußte. Diese Rohstoffe wurden nach Sachsen, ins Rheinland, 
nach Bayern oder Württemberg geliefert, von wo sie, zu Tuch und Kleidung 
verarbeitet, wieder ihrem Ursprungsort zugeführt wurden. 

Zur Finanzierung dieses Fernhandels in Form von Wertpapieren hatte sich 
Frankfurt am Main zum wichtigsten Umschlagplatz des europäischen Fest- 
lands entwickelt. Die transatlantischen Bande, die sich in den Vorkriegsjahren 
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verstärkt hatten, schufen dichtere Informationsnetzwerke, die das Vertrauens- 
vakuum zwischen den Vereinigten Staaten und Europa beständig gefüllt und 
das Risiko von Güter- und Kapitaltransfers zwischen beiden Regionen redu- 
ziert hatten. Durch Mithilfe deutschstämmiger Bankhäuser in New York konn- 
ten Staatsanleihen der Union in Millionenhöhe unter das mitteleuropäische 
Anlegerpublikum gebracht werden, die während des Krieges niedrige Kurse 
führten, aber mittelfristig hohe Renditen versprachen. Das amerikanische Ge- 
neralkonsulat in Frankfurt und lokale Bankiers waren erpicht, das deutsche 
Anlegerpublikum weiterhin von der ökonomischen Stabilität der Union zu 
überzeugen und arbeiteten mit Vehemenz daran, dieses Bild durch tenden- 
ziöse Presse- und Öffentlichkeitsarbeit zu manifestieren, was ihnen in Teilen 
gelang. Ob allerdings explizite Sympathien für die Union hinter den Investi- 
tionen standen oder vielmehr die Aussicht auf Profite, bleibt offen. Hier sei auf 
den oben erwähnten Ausspruch verwiesen, wonach sich Kapital „wenig um 
nationale Sympathien oder Antipathien“ scherte, sondern dorthin wanderte, 
wo vielsprechende Gewinnmöglichkeiten zu erwarten waren. 

Zwischen 1848 und 1870 waren die liberalen Gleichheitspostulate unter 
den Menschen östlich und westlich des Atlantiks bei Weitem nicht Wirklich- 
keit geworden. Politische und ökonomische Ungleichheit wurden im Zuge 
des Amerikanischen Bürgerkrieges nicht zerstört, sondern neu ausverhandelt 
und ideologisch legitimiert. Auf beiden Seiten blieb Freiheit ein exklusiver Be- 
griff, der nicht für alle galt. Das Wissen um die ökonomische Rentabilität von 
Zwangsarbeit legitimierte Herrschaft und Unterordnung dies- und jenseits des 
Atlantiks, die in den kommenden Jahren weiter spezifiziert und institutionali- 
siert werden sollten. Am Ende der sechziger Jahre fanden sich Millionen Men- 
schen in Mitteleuropa und den USA zwar in einer enger verflochtenen Welt 
wieder. Ihre aktive Ausgestaltung sollte aber nur wenigen vorbehalten sein. 
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Die Statue Thomas Jacksons, an der Friedrich Volck in seinem Nürnberger 
Atelier drei Jahre lang gearbeitet hatte, war 1867 endlich vollendet. In der Zwi- 
schenzeit war viel passiert. 


A LATE 14, Demie 1667.) Pilastri Arties. 


Abb. 13: Jackson-Statue in Volcks 
Nürnberger Atelier, 1867. 
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Der Norddeutsche Bund hatte sich konstituiert und die Konföderation der 
Südstaaten, in deren Auftrag Volck die Statue angefertigt und allerhand Strapa- 
zen auf sich genommen hatte, existierte nicht mehr. Interessenten in den Ver- 
einigten Staaten sahen letztlich vom Kauf der Statue ab, es mangelte an Geld, 
um den Transport in die USA zu bezahlen.° Auch in Deutschland fanden sich 
keine Käufer. Zu offensichtlich war die Assoziation des Standbildes mit der 
Sklaverei. Über seinen Verbleib ist nichts bekannt, wahrscheinlich wurde es 
eingeschmolzen. Es entsprach nicht der nun allgemein verbreiteten Überzeu- 
gung, der zufolge „Deutschlands Sympathien [...] voll auf der Seite des für die 
Sklavenbefreiung kämpfenden Nordens“ gewesen seien, wie ein Zeitungsbe- 
richt feststellte.” Dass Volcks Werk dennoch der „deutschen Kunst jenseits des 
Oceans zur vollsten Anerkennung“ gereichen würde, wie ein anderer Journa- 
list schrieb, deutete - im Nachhinein betrachtet - bereits auf die Ambitionen 
hin, die der durch den Bürgerkrieg entstandene postemanzipatorische Frei- 
heitsbegriff nach 1865 in Mitteleuropa geweckt hatte. 


6 Vgl. Couper, One Hundred Years, Vol. 3, 133, 212, 342. 
7 Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung, 28. Dezember 1867. 
8 Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 2. Januar 1868. 
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